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The  University  will  honor 
three  distinguished  scien- 
tists, a Scottish  studies 
scholar,  a human  rights 
activist  and  the  founding 
dean  of  the  College  of  Social 
Science  at  spring  convoca- 
tion June  5 to  8. 
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Honors  to  six  at  spring  convocation 


A Canadian  astronaut,  a physicist  and  a human 
rights  activist  will  be  among  the  recipients  of 
honorary  degrees  at  U of  G’s  spring  convoca- 
tion June  5 to  8. 

During  the  seven  ceremonies  for  Guelph’s 
1,600  graduates,  five  honorary  degrees  will  be 
presented,  and  a retired  faculty  member  will  be 
named  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  University. 

Astronaut  Roberta  Bondar,  physicist  Allan 
Bromley  and  chemical  engineer  Howard 
Rapson  will  receive  honorary  doctor  of  science 
degrees.  Human  rights  activist  Rosemary 
Brown  will  receive  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws. 
And  British  literary  scholar  David  Daichcs  will 
receive  an  honorary  doctor  of  letters. 

Jack  Skinner,  founding  dean  of  the  College 
of  Social  Science,  will  be  named  an  honorary 
fellow  of  the  University. 

Roberta  Bondar 

A 1968  graduate  of  Guelph’s  bachelor  of 
science  in  agriculture  program,  Bondar  was 


selected  earlier  this  year  to  serve  as  the  prime 
payload  specialist  for  the  first  International 
Microgravity  Laboratory  to  be  carried  in  the 
Space  Shuttle  Columbia  next  December. 

She  holds  a PhD  in  neurobiology  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  an  MD  in  neurology 
from  McMaster  University.  She  is  on  the  scien- 
tific staff  at  Sunnybrook  Medical  Centre  and  is 
a lecturer  in  the  Department  of  National 
Defence’s  flight  surgeon  course  on  biomedical 
aspects  of  space  flight. 

One  of  six  Canadian  astronauts  selected  in 
1983,  Bondar  continues  to  be  an  active  re- 
searcher in  tire  field  of  ncurobiology.  Her  main 
areas  of  research  are  blood  flow  in  the  brain  of 
stroke  patients  and  transcranial  Doppler 
studies  in  a microgravity  environment. 

She  has  won  numerous  awards  and  has  held 
many  teaching  positions  and  fellowships.  She 
is  a civil  aviation  medical  examiner,  a member 
of  the  Ontario  Premier’s  Council  on  Science 
and  Technology  and  a stroke  neuro- 


ophthalmology research  fellow  at  Toronto 
Western  Hospital.  In  1981,  she  was  admitted 
as  a fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Canada. 

Allan  Bromley 

One  of  the  world’s  leading  nuclear 
physicists,  Bromley  is  considered  the  father  of 
modem  heavy  ion  science,  a major  area  of 
nuclear  science. 

He  is  science  adviser  to  U.S.  President 
George  Bush  and  director  of  the  While  House 
Office  for  Science  and  Technology  Policy.  He 
is  on  leave  from  his  position  as  Henry  Ford  II 
professor  of  physics  at  Yale  University,  where 
he  was  foundcrand  director  of  the  A.W.  Wright 
Nuclear  Structure  Laboratory. 

Originally  from  Ottawa,  Bromley  earned 
his  PhD  from  the  University  of  Rochester  and 
began  his  career  there  as  an  assistant  professor. 
After  three  years,  he  returned  to  Ottawa  to  the 
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Chalk  River  Nuclear  Laboratory,  where  he 
conducted  pioneering  experimental  studies  on 
the  detailed  structure  and  dynamics  of  atomic 
nuclei. 

He  joined  Yale’s  faculty  in  1960  and  was 
chair  of  the  physics  department  from  1970  to 
1977. 

For  more  than  20  years,  Bromley  has  been 
a leader  in  the  national  and  international 
science  and  science  policy  communities.  He 
has  served  as  president  and  chair  of  the  board 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  the  world’s  largest  scientific 
society,  and  has  received  numerous  honors  and 
awards,  including  10  honorary  degrees,  the 
Canadian  Governor  General’s  Medal  and  the 
U.S.  National  Medal  of  Science. 

Rosemary  Brown 

Brown  is  being  honored  for  her  work  as  a 
public  educator  — making  people  more  aware 
of  the  problems  and  injustices  facing  society. 

Throughout  her  career,  Brown  has  focused 
on  equity  for  minorities  and  women  in  Canada. 
She  has  been  a social  worker,  a member  of  the 
British  Columbia  Legislature  and  a public  and 
university  educator. 

As  a member  of  the  legislature,  she  served 
on  task  forces  on  older  women,  economic  sur- 
vival of  the  family,  race  relations  and  human 
rights,  and  the  status  of  women.  In  1975,  she 
challenged  Ed  Broadbent  for  the  leadership  of 


the  federal  New  Democratic  Party.  She  has 
also  written  an  autobiography,  Being  Brown. 

Since  1986,  Brown  has  been  a sessional 
instructor  in  the  faculty  of  human  development 
at  the  University  of  Victoria.  She  is  executive 
director  of  Match  International,  a non-profit, 
non-govemmenlal  development  agency  that 
concentrates  its  support  on  women  through 
overseas  project  funding  and  education  in 
Canada. 

David  Daiches 

Daiches  is  a literary  scholar  of  international 
repute  whose  works  on  Scottish  subjects  have 
made  a major  cultural  contribution  to  Scotland 
and  beyond.  He  currently  serves  as  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies  in  the 
Humanities  at  Edinburgh  University. 

The  author  of  more  than  40  books,  includ- 
ing The  Novel  and  the  Modern  World,  A Study 
of  Literature,  Scotland  and  the  Union , Robert 
Burns  and  Literature  and  Gentility  in  Scotland, 
Daiches  has  not  limited  his  studies  of  Scottish 
culture  solely  to  the  academic.  His  book  on 
Scottish  whisky  has  become  a classic  of  its 
kind. 

After  earning  a PhD  at  Oxford  in  the  1930s, 
Daiches  taught  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  Cornell  University  and  was  a fellow  of 
Jesus  College  at  Cambridge  before  becoming 
dean  of  English  studies  at  Sussex  University  in 
1961 . He  retired  from  that  position  in  1977  and 
was  named  professor  emeritus. 

The  recipient  of  five  honorary  degrees,  he 


Graduate  news 


The  final  examination  of  Jean-Paul  Laforest, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  a candidate  for  the 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is  June  1 at  9:10 
a.m.  in  Room  141,  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion building.  The  thesis  is  “Actions  of 
Estradiol-  17Beta  and  Prostaglandin  E2  in  Early 
Porcine  Gestation.”  Laforest’s  supervisor  is 
Prof.  Gordon  King. 

The  final  examination  of  Paul  Brogly,  Land 
Resource  Science,  a candidate  for  the  master 
of  science  degree,  is  May  1 5 at  9 a.m.  in  Room 
038,  Richards  building.  His  thesis  is  “The 
Deposilional  Environments  of  the  Queenston 
Formation  (Upper  Ordovician)  in  Southern 
Ontario."  Brogly’s  supervisor  is  Prof.  Peter 
Martini. 

Interested  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  attend. 

The  following  students  have  successfully 
completed  requirements  for  their  PhD 
programs  and  will  graduate  at  spring  convoca- 
tion: 

□ Parvcen  Chawla,  Food  Science,  whose 
thesis  is  entitled:  “Size  Distribution  and 
Morphology  of  Fat  Crystals:  Intcrrelation- 
ship  with  Polymorphic  Form  and 
Texture”; 

□ Alan  Darlington,  Horticultural  Science, 
“Mechanisms  of  Response  to  Atmos- 
pheric Moisture  in  Greenhouse  Roses”; 


□ Stephen  Groom,  Pathology, 
"Haemophilus  Somnus:  Studies  of 
Virulence  and  Pathogenesis”; 

□ Peter  Krygsman,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  “Mass  Spectroscopy  Ap- 
plied to  Spin  Trapping:  Studies  of  Radical 
Exposure  to  Phospholid  Vesicles”; 

□ David  MacLeod,  Veterinary  Microbiol- 
ogy and  Immunology,  “Shiga-like  Toxin 
II  Variant:  Purification,  Characterization 
and  Role  in  Edema  Disease”; 

□ David  Mancey,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  “The  Dissolution  of  Iron 
and  Magnetite”; 

□ William  McNab,  Population  Medicine, 
“An  Epidemiological  Study  of  Paraluber- 
culosis  in  Ontario  Dairy  Cattle”; 

□ Bruce  Webster,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  “A  Study  of  Behavior,  Produc- 
tion and  Well-Being  in  the  White 
Leghorn-type  Chicken”;  and 

□ Qiqiu  Zhao,  Engineering,  “Bunker 
(Horizontal)  Silo  Wall  Loads.” 
Alexander  Valverde  Retana,  Clinical 

Studies,  has  successfully  completed  require- 
ments for  the  D.V.Sc.  program  and  will 
graduate  at  spring  convocation.  The  title  of  his 
thesis  is  “Influence  of  Epidural  Morphine  on 
Halothane  Requirements  and  Cardiovascular 
Function  in  the  Dog.”  □ 
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is  a fellow  of  the  royal  societies  of  both 
England  and  Edinburgh. 

Howard  Rapson 

Rapson  is  an  international  leader  and 
foremost  Canadian  expert  on  research  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry.  He  introduced  die  use 
of  chlorine  dioxide  as  a bleaching  agent  in  the 
quest  for  the  production  of  whiter,  stronger  and 
more  stable  pulp  and  paper. 

He  also  devised  the  first  industrial-scale 
preparations  of  chlorine  dioxide,  overcoming 
substantial  obstacles  because  of  die  explosive 
properties  of  this  substance.  Other  patented 
processes  have  contributed  substanually  to 
human  welfare  by  decreasing  environmental 
polludon. 

Bom  in  Toronto,  Rapson  earned  his  PhD 
from  the  University  of  Toronto  and  was  a 
research  chemist  with  the  Canadian  Interna- 
tional Paper  Co.  for  1 1 years  before  returning 
to  U of  T to  join  the  chemistry  department  in 
1953.  He  retired  in  1981  and  was  named 
professor  emeritus  the  same  year. 

His  lifelong  achievements  have  been  recog- 
nized by  many  awards,  including  two  honorary 


doctorates,  fellowship  in  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  and  die  1986  Canada  Council  Killam 
Memorial  Prize  in  Engineering. 

Jack  Skinner 

Skinner  joined  U of  G in  1965  and  became 
the  first  chair  of  the  Department  of  Economics, 
a post  he  held  until  1970,  when  he  became 
founding  dean  of  the  College  of  Social 
Science.  He  served  as  dean  for  two  terms  from 
1970  to  1980,  guiding  the  college  to  maturity. 

During  those  early  years,  Skinner  played  an 
influential  role  in  the  development  of  the 
various  programs  in  the  social  sciences.  Be- 
cause the  College  of  Social  Science  had  no 
legacy  from  pre-University  days,  the  first  dean 
was  faced  with  die  huge  task  of  recruidng  and 
hiring  faculty  and  staff  for  the  college. 

In  recogniuon  of  Skinner’s  contribudons  to 
the  University,  his  name  has  been  attached  to 
an  honors  scholarship  and  to  the  medal  be- 
stowed annually  on  the  College  of  Social 
Science’s  nominee  for  the  prestigious 
Winegard  medal.  □ 


IN  MEM ORI AM 
EDMUND  C.  BOVEY 
1916  — 1990 

Editor's  note:  The  following  tribute  was  delivered  by  President  Brian  Segal  at  a 
memorial  service  May  3 for  Chancellor  Edmund  C.  Bovey,  who  died  April  24 
at  the  age  of  74. 

We  are  here  today  to  honor  and  pay  tribute  to  Ed  Bovey,  a dear  friend,  a warm,  compassionate 
and  sensitive  person,  one  who  gave  so  freely  of  his  time,  energy,  imagination  and  creativity 
to  so  many  individuals  and  organizations. 

Ed  Bovey  was  a great  Canadian  whose  influence  and  presence  were  felt  all  across  the 
country.  His  vision  of  a stronger  Canada  encompassed  social  and  cultural  strengths  as  well 
as  economic,  as  witnessed  by  his  active  involvement  in  the  business,  cultural,  educational 
and  social  lives  of  our  country. 

Ed  Bovey  was  one  of  Canada’s  rare  heroes.  He  dedicated  a good  part  of  his  life  to  pursuing 
other  people’s  important  goals,  which  somehow  also  became  his. 

As  many  of  the  people  gathered  at  Ed’s  funeral  on  Saturday  pointed  out,  “You  always 
came  away  from  a discussion  with  Ed  Bovey  feeling  good.”  He  had  a talent  for  making 
others  feel  better — a talent  that  allowed  others  to  feel  more  confident  about  what  they  were 
doing  — and  a capacity  to  achieve  goals  in  a collaborative  and  collegial  way. 

That’s  not  to  suggest  that  Ed  didn’t  know  what  he  wished  to  happen  — he  just  gave  others 
all  the  time  they  needed  to  catch  on.  He  was  a great  sharer  of  ideas,  information  and 
knowledge. 

At  least  once  a week,  I would  receive  interesting  and  important  articles  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal , the  New  York  Times,  the  Financial  Times  and  other  sources.  He  really  wanted 
to  make  sure  that  we  all  understood  how  others  in  the  world  were  dealing  with  similar  issues. 

Although  Ed  Bovey  was  our  chancellor  only  for  a brief  period,  his  leadership  was  felt 
from  1979,  when  he  joined  our  Board  of  Governors.  He  was  chair  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
from  1984  to  1988. 

During  his  tenure  on  the  board  and,  in  particular,  as  chair,  he  helped  shape  and  create  the 
development  campaign.  He  was  instrumental  in  bringing  together  the  leadership  group  for 
the  campaign  and  personally  became  involved  in  raising  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
University. 

But  perhaps  even  more  important,  Ed’s  commitment,  involvement  and  interest  in  the 
University  of  Guelph  were  contagious.  Others  came  to  know  about  us  and  about  the  strength 
and  diversity  of  the  University.  He  took  our  case  to  the  boardrooms  of  the  country  and 
enlightened  many  about  the  extraordinary  capacity  of  U of  G. 

The  University  had  a very  special  place  in  Ed’s  heart,  and  Ed  Bovey’s  memory  has  a very 
special  place  in  our  hearts. 

But  there  was  much  more  to  Ed  Bovey’s  involvement  than  the  University  of  Guelph.  He 
was  a very  active  member  of  his  church,  was  chair  of  the  board  of  Telefilm  Canada  and  the 
Toronto  Economic  Development  Corp. 

Ed  served  as  chair  of  the  Ontario  Commission  on  the  Future  Development  of  the 
Universities  of  Ontario  in  1 984  and  the  Federal  Task  Force  on  Funding  of  the  Arts  in  Canada 
in  1985. 

As  former  chair  of  the  board  of  Wellesley  Hospital,  Ed  was  a director  of  the  Canadian 
Liver  Foundation  and  the  Canadian  Executive  Services  Overseas.  He  was  an  honorary 
member  of  the  National  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of  Canada. 

Ed’s  longtime  association  with  the  arts  in  Canada  included  positions  as  president  of  the 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  and  the  Art  Gallery  Foundation,  vice-president  of  Roy  Thomson  Hal  I , 
a director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  founding  chair  of  the  Council  for  Business  and  the  Arts 
in  Canada,  a director  of  the  Banff  Centre  for  the  Arts,  a director  of  the  National  Ballet  School 
and  chair  of  the  Design  Exchange. 

He  was  also  vice-chair  of  the  International  Council  of  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art  in 
New  York  and  a member  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Americas  Society.  He  was  past 
president  of  the  World  Federation  of  Friends  of  Museums  and  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Friends  of  Museums.  Ed  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  advisory  council  of  die  Guelph 
Performing  Arts  Centre. 

Peg  Bovey  was  of  constant  support  to  Ed  in  his  many  and  varied  activities.  Whether  she 
was  sitting  at  convocation  or  attending  many  of  the  very  different  functions  Ed  performed, 
she  was  always  there  as  one  who  look  great  pride  in  the  organizations  where  Ed  spent  much 
of  his  time. 

Certainly,  we  are  all  very  grateful  for  Peg  Bovey’s  devotion  and  commitment  to  Ed  and 
to  so  many  of  the  causes  he  supported. 

I will  conclude  with  the  words  of  William  Shakespeare  from  Twelfth  Night:  “Be  not 
afraid  of  greatness.  Some  are  bom  great,  some  achieve  greatness  and  some  have  greatness 
thrust  upon  them.” 

Ed  Bovey  achieved  greatness,  and  for  that  we  arc  all  grateful.  □ 
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Scottish  scientist  named 
to  land  stewardship  chair 


by  Owen  Roberts, 

Office  of  Research 

A two-year  search  for  a world-class  scientist  to 
fill  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food-sponsored  Chair  in  Land  Stewardship  at 
U of  G has  ended  with  the  appointment  of 
Michael  Goss,  chief  of  the  plant  division  of  the 
Macaulay  Land  Use  Research  Institute  in  Aber- 
deen, Scotland. 

Recognized  as  a leading  authority  in  land 
stewardship  research  and  extension  and  soil 
and  water  conservation,  Goss  will  assume  the 
chair  this  summer. 

The  main  criterion  for  the  chair  appointee 
was  a proven  ability  in  marrying  land 
stewardship  theory  with  practical,  workable 
information  and  solutions,  says  Prof.  Murray 
Miller,  director  of  the  University’s  Centre  for 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation. 

Goss  meets  that  criterion  with  “a  20-year 
history  of  contributing  to  both  the  under- 
standing of  the  potential  problems  that  can 
derive  from  the  long-term  application  of  con- 
ventional production  systems,  and  of  the  op- 
portunities that  exist  to  offset  these  problems 
through  the  application  of  new  technologies 
and  management  systems,”  Miller  says. 

After  earning  a PhD  in  soil  science  from 
Reading  University  in  1974,  Goss  spent  much 
of  his  career  at  the  U.K.  Agricultural  and  Food 
Research  Council  Lctcombe  Laboratory 
before  assuming  the  Macaulay  post. 

He  is  well  known  to  land  resource  re- 
searchers at  U of  G,  having  received  a 
Canadian  Soil  Scientist  Travel  Award  in  1985 
to  visit  and  study  at  the  University.  He  has  also 
hosted  U of  G scientists  visiting  Scotland. 

His  research  interests  range  from  the  effects 
of  agriculture  on  the  environment  to  the  in- 
fluence of  plant  roots  on  soil  structure 
parameters. 

The  Chair  in  Land  Stewardship  is  a five- 
year  appointment.  Goss  will  be  responsible  for 
the  development  of  innovative  soil  manage- 
ment and  crop  production  systems  for  Ontario 
that  arc  economically  viable  and  environmen- 
tally sound. 

This  will  include  research  and  extension  of 
all  aspects  of  land  stewardship,  such  as  soil 


Michael  Goss. 

Photo  courtesy  of  ihe  Macaulay  Institute 

conservation,  the  preservation  of  water  quality, 
protection  of  natural  areas  and  wetlands  in 
rural  Ontario  and  agroforestry. 

OMAF  dedicated  $1  million  to  the  chair  as 
part  of  the  $40-million  land  stewardship  pro- 
gram announced  by  Premier  David  Peterson  in 
September  1987.  Other  components  of  the  pro- 
gram involve  grants  to  farmers  for  first-time 
adoption  of  conservation  farming  practices, 
conservation  counselling  and  assistance  from 
OMAF  staff  and  the  Ontario  Soil  and  Crop 
Improvement  Association. 

The  OMAF  funding  will  contribute  to  the 
salaries  of  the  chairholder,  support  staff  and 
graduate  students  conducting  research  and  ex- 
tension associated  with  the  position.  It  will  also 
help  cover  operating  expenses  and  the  cost  of 
equipment. 

The  establishment  of  the  chair  comple- 
ments and  strengthens  the  University’s  unique 
expertise  in  soil  conservation,  says  Miller.  Last 
year,  Agriculture  Canada  committed  $1  mil- 
lion to  establish  a soil  and  water  conservation 
information  bureau  on  campus  as  part  of  the 
$30-million  federal-provincial  Soil  and  Water 
Environmental  Enhancement  Program. 

Both  the  chair  and  the  information  bureau 
arc  co-ordinated  through  the  Centre  for  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation. 


THE  SEAT  OF  SUPPORT 


$100,000  — that’s  how  much  U of  G stall 
and  faculty  have  raised  so  far  for  the 
Guelph  Centre  for  the  Performing  Arts. 
That’s  one-third  of  the  way  to  the 
University’s  goal  of  $300,000.  Among 
the  supporters  are  these  employees  who 
have  endowed  seats  at  the  centre.  In  the 
front  row,  from  left  to  right,  are  Janet 
Maclnnes,  Veterinary  Microbiology 
and  Immunology;  Denna  Benn,  Animal 
Care  Services,  Ken  Dorter,  Philosophy; 
Mary  Rubio,  English  Language  and 
Literature;  Mike  Hollingshead,  Animal 
Care  Services;  and  Mary  Ann  Evans, 


Psychology.  In  the  second  row  are  Keith 
Betteridge,  Biomedical  Sciences; 
Carlton  Gyles,  VMI;  Ken  Kasha,  Crop 
Science;  Chandler  Kirwin,  Fine  Art; 
Marion  Steele,  Economics;  Terry 
Crowley,  History;  Mary  Beverley- 
Burton,  Zoology;  and  Bruce  Koenig, 
Drama.  Holding  the  banner  are  Walter 
Bachinski,  Fine  Art,  left,  and  Vladimir 
Rasper,  Food  Science.  Kasha,  Steele  and 
Beverley-Burton  are  sitting  on  31 
stacked  chairs,  representing  the  number 
of  seats  endowed  by  U of  G faculty  and 
staff  so  far. 
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The  world  at  Guelph 


There’ s no  place  like  home 


by  David  Thomas 

Home  can  be  where  you  feel  most  comfortable 
or  where  your  roots  are. 

For  management  economics  student 
Michael  Wamae,  Guelph  has  been  a home 
away  from  home  for  the  past  two  years.  But  his 
real  home  will  always  be  in  Karatina,  the 
Kenyan  farming  community  where  his 
grandmother  lives. 

“There  are  times  when  you  put  your 
thoughts  of  home  aside  and  get  on  with  your 
school  life  (and)  social  life,”  says  Wamae. 
“You  keep  yourself  so  occupied  that  you  don ’t 
think  of  home.  You  live  like  a typical  Canadian. 

“(But)  it  isn’t  my  home.  I came  here  to  get 
an  education.  I’ll  learn  about  and  enjoy  the 
culture  while  I’m  here,  then  I’ll  leave.  I have 
no  regrets  that  I came  to  Canada,  (but)  I 
wouldn’t  trade  Kenya  for  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  At  this  time,  I cannot  perceive 
anywhere  in  the  world  that  would  give  me  as 
much  satisfaction  as  being  at  home.” 

Although  Wamae  grevy  up  primarily  in 
Nairobi , he  spent  many  weekends  and  holiday  s 
in  Karatina  because  his  family  had  a house 
there.  It’s  a place  that  gives  him  a feeling  of 
belonging.  “There’s  no  pressure  attached  to 
being  there.  You  can  be  yourself." 

Leaving  that  behind  to  come  to  Canada 
wasn’t  easy  for  him.  It  meant  a lot  of  changes. 

“I  guess  the  hardest  part  was  an  obstacle 
that  a lot  of  people  have  to  face  — leaving  a 
threshold  you  are  comfortable  with  and  com- 
ing to  a new  environment.  I would  not  pinpoint 
any  particular  thing,  like  taking  the  bus  or 
having  to  walk  down  to  the  laundromat  or  stuff 
like  that.  Those  all  became  part  of  the  whole 
experience  where,  because  you  are  in  a foreign 
country,  you  have  to  make  friends,  you  have  to 
leam  how  the  system  works.” 

Wamae  considers  himself  more  fortunate 
than  other  international  students  because  he 
didn’t  have  a language  barrier  and  he  already 
knew  some  people  in  Guelph. 

He  spent  several  months  in  Toronto  doing  a 
Grade  13  equivalency,  so  he  had  started  to 
become  accustomed  to  the  Canadian  way  of 
doing  things  by  the  time  he  came  to  U of  G in 
1988.  And  once  here,  he  felt  comfortable  be- 


Focus on  good  teaching 

Effective  leaching  is  the  focus  of  the  Third 
Ontario  Universities’  and  Colleges’  Instruc- 
tional Show  and  TeU,  to  be  held  on  campus  May 
28  and  29. 

Winners  of  3M  Canada  teaching  fellow- 
ships will  share  some  of  their  teaching  tips  at 
the  first  session  May  28.  They  will  discuss  the 
rewards  of  investing  time  and  effort  in  the 
improvement  of  teaching. 

The  second  day  will  consist  of  a series  of 
presentations  and  demonstrations  dealing  with 
various  instructional  problems  and  possible 
solutions.  These  will  be  given  by  instructors 
from  across  Ontario. 

Registration  is  $25  for  members  of  the 
University  community,  $50  for  others.  For 
more  information,  call  Les  Richards,  Teaching 
Support  Services,  at  Ext.  3107  or  by  CoSy  at 
leslier.  □ 


cause  some  of  the  friends  he'd  gone  to  school 
with  in  Kenya  were  already  attending  Guelph. 

Now  that  he’s  a seasoned  Canadian  resi- 
dent, Wamae  is  helping  other  visa  students 
adjust  to  their  new  country  in  his  work  as  an 
international  student  peer  helper  in  the  Coun- 
selling and  Student  Resource  Centre.  The  job 
gives  him  an  opportunity  to  meet  students  from 
all  over  the  world,  to  hear  first  hand  about  their 
problems  coping  in  a different  culture  and  to 
give  them  support  and  advice. 

For  many  visa  students,  one  of  the  biggest 
adjustments  involved  in  coming  to  Canada  is 
the  change  in  climate.  For  some,  winter  be- 
comes a burden,  but  not  for  Wamae. 

“I  guess  the  greatest  experience  of  all  was 
winter,”  he  says.  “A  lot  of  people  dislike  it,  but 
I ended  up  enjoying  it — even  though  it’s  cold 
— because  it  was  something  I never  grew  up 
with.  We  do  have  snow  (in  Kenya),  but  it’s  on 
top  of  mountains.  It’s  not  really  somewhere 
you  get  to  go  and  hang  out.”  □ 


Michael  Wamae. 
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Memorial  scholarship 
established  to  honor 
former  graduate  student 

A scholarship  fund  has  been  established  in 
memory  of  Paul  W aters  of  G uelph , an  MA 
graduate  of  the  Department  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  who  died  in  a car 
accident  April  21  in  Sudbury. 

He  was  a PhD  student  at  the  University 
of  Alberta. 

The  scholarship  will  be  awarded  to  an 
MA  student  in  the  Department  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  who  displays 
outstanding  qualities  of  citizenship. 

Donations  can  be  made  in  care  of  Prof. 
Connie  Rooke,  chair  of  the  department 
Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
University  of  Guelph.  □ 
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Educational  quality  suffers  from  constraints 

OCUA  brief  urges  end  to  unequal  treatment 


Editor’s  note:  Each  spring,  the  Ontario  Council  on  University  Affairs 
meets  with  representatives  of  the  province’s  postsecondary  institutions  to 
discuss  the  complex  and  pressing  problems  facing  the  educational  system. 
This  year,  University  officials  will  meet  with  OCUA  May  23  at  McMaster 
University.  The  council  has  asked  universities  for  written  briefs  on  two 
major  issues — academic  planning  and  financial  management  in  a climate 
of  constraint,  and  human  resource  planning.  President  Brian  Segal  will 


present  Guelph’s  brief,  which  was  drafted  by  Derek  Jamieson,  director  of 
Institutional  Analysis  and  Planning.  Segal  will  be  accompanied  by  Prof. 
Leonard  ConoUy,  acting  academic  vice-president;  Charles  Ferguson,  vice- 
president,  administration;  Jamieson;  Prof.  Janet  Wood,  co-ordinator  of 
the  Employment  and  Educational  Equity  Office;  Dean  of  Graduate 
Studies  Doug  Ormrod;  and  University  secretary  Barbara  Abercrombie. 
An  edited  version  of  the  brief  is  published  below. 


Introduction 

The  focus  of  the  upcoming  OCUA  meetings — 
“Coping  with  Constraint”  and  “Human 
Resource  Planning”  — are  timely,  given  the 
current  crisis  faced  by  the  universities.  Council 
will  recognize  that  the  exigencies  of  the  first 
severely  restrict  what  can  be  done  in  the  second. 

OCUA  is  correct  in  pointing  out  that  adap- 
tation and  cost  cutting  arc  not  new  to  univer- 
sities, and  U of  G might  even  agree  with  the 
council’s  statement  that  such  actions  are  also 
“taking  place  in  most  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions in  our  society.” 

We  note,  however,  that  the  current  round  of 
cost  cutting  and  adaptation  is  taking  place  after 
more  than  a decade  of  slow  attrition,  which  has 
seen  the  expenditure  per  client  drop  by  20  per 
cent  in  the  case  of  universities.  In  comparison, 
during  this  same  period,  per-client  expendi- 
tures for  hospitals,  schools  and  adult  offenders 
have  actually  risen  by  10  to  20  per  cent. 

The  problems  faced  by  universities  arc  thus 
compounded,  particularly  because  prior  to 
this,  universities  had  faced  a drop  in  real  in- 
come on  a per-capita  basis  during  the  1970s. 

We  are  confident  that  OCUA  will  argue  both 
urgently  and  forcefully  that  such  unequal  treat- 
ment in  the  past  is  a basis  for  unequal  treatment 
in  the  reverse  direction  in  the  future. 

Coping  with  the 
implications  of  constraint 

Base  grant  increases 

As  discussed  at  a Feb.  27  meeting  of  institu- 
tional representatives  with  members  of  OCUA 
and  the  Council  on  Ontario  Universities 
secretariat,  COU  has  developed  three  possible 
scenarios  for  funding: 

□ a return  of  the  grant  income  per  BIU  to  its 
1977/78  value  (in  constant  dollars); 

□ a continuation  of  the  latest  five-year  trend; 
and 

□ a continuation  of  the  last  10-year  trend. 

The  last  of  these  scenarios  corresponds  to 

OCUA’s  postulate  of  a base  grant  increase  at  a 
rate  one  per  cent  less  than  inflation  and  an 
unchanged  fee  policy.  If  this  were  to  occur,  it 
is  projected  that  the  system  would  have  deficits 
in  the  range  of  $300  million  to  $400  million  or 
reductions  in  the  order  of  2,000  faculty  and 
3,000  support  staff. 

Although  U of  G would  do  its  utmost  to 
exploit  alternative  sources  of  funding  and  ef- 
fect cost  savings,  given  that  all  institutions  in 
Ontario  would  face  a similar  problem,  it  is 
unlikely  that  substantial  increased  revenue 
would  be  found. 

And  given  the  sustained  pressure  from 
reduced  funding  over  the  decade,  there  is  little 
scope  for  further  cost  savings  other  than  per- 
sonnel reductions,  so  it’s  probable  that  Guelph 
would  parallel  the  system  experience.  We 
would  therefore  anticipate  a cumulative  deficit 
of  $18  million  to  $20  million  or  a reduction  of 
120  faculty  and  180  support  staff. 

Adaptations  and  cost  savings 

Were  such  a situation  to  occur,  we  would 
expect  Board  of  Governors  to  exercise  its 
fiduciary  responsibilities  and  refuse  to  sanc- 
tion a cumulative  deficit.  The  only  recourse 
then  would  be  a reduction  in  personnel. 

To  offset  this  reduction  and  maintain  even 
a semblance  of  quality,  the  most  feasible 
course  of  action  is  to  reduce  enrolment,  if  this 
could  be  done  without  a further  loss  in  income. 
Provided  such  an  enrolment  cut  were  pro-rated 
evenly  between  graduate  and  undergraduate 
enrolment,  it  would  amount  to  about  2,000 
undergraduate  and  300  graduate  students. 


It  should  be  noted  thateven  such  an  extreme 
step  would  merely  retain  the  status  quo,  as 
would  the  intermediate  COU  scenario.  And  the 
status  quo  is  a perilous  state. 

Equipment  suffers 

Although  cost  cutting  and  adaptation  have 
been  a fact  of  life  over  the  past  decade,  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  preserve  faculty  num- 
bers, because  the  University  believes  the  op- 
portunity for  individual  contact  between 
students  and  faculty  is  the  most  important  in- 
gredient for  a successful  university  experience. 

As  a result,  the  brunt  of  cost  cutting  has 
been  borne  by  the  operating  supplies  and 
equipment  budgets  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  by 
support  staff.  For  example: 

□ Last  year,  U of  G sent  two  truckloads  of 
laboratory  equipment  to  the  Museum  of 
Science  and  Technology  in  Ottawa,  to  be 
put  on  display  as  ancient  artifacts.  Until 
last  year,  this  equipment  was  used  by 
Guelph’s  engineering  students.  It  has  not 
been  replaced  with  modem  equipment  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds. 

□ In  many  chemistry  and  physics  courses, 
students  do  computer  simulations  of  lab 
experiments  rather  than  hands-on  experi- 
ments in  traditional  labs.  Many  graduates 
have  to  learn  how  to  use  lab  equipment 
when  they  get  a job  or  begin  graduate 
school. 

□ Biology  students  are  using  monocular 
microscopes  that  are  15  to  20  years  old, 
are  becoming  worn  out  from  constant  use 
and  have  such  inadequate  lenses  that  the 
pleasure  of  learning  and  investigation  is 
being  undermined.  After  spending  hours 
examining  microscopic  material  with 
these  machines,  many  students  say  they 
experience  eyestrain,  double  vision  and 
headaches  to  such  a degree  that  they  do  not 
look  forward  to  their  next  class  or  to  any 
classes  that  involve  microscopy.  Current 
funds  available  for  replacing  these  micro- 
scopes have  permitted  the  purchase  of 
only  32,  which  does  little  good  when  there 
are  462  students  involved. 

□ In  many  science  courses,  U of  G is  unable 
to  provide  opportunities  for  training  on 
modem  equipment.  The  Department  of 
Microbiology,  for  example,  cannot  pro- 
vide Coulter  counters,  automated  plate 
counting  or  electrode-based  detection  of 
secreted  enzymes.  Engineering  students 
do  not  have  access  to  computer-aided 
design  software  because  the  software 
licences  are  prohibitively  expensive.  In 
other  cases,  students  must  use  trivial  “stu- 
dent” versions  of  powerful  software  pack- 
ages. 

□ Some  700  journals  have  been  cut  by  the 
library  over  the  last  two  years.  This  hand- 
icaps both  students  and  faculty  working  in 
areas  where  materials  can  only  be  ob- 
tained through  inter-library  loan. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  examples,  the 
deferred  maintenance  on  our  physical  plant  has 
meant  that  some  of  our  classrooms  are  inade- 
quate for  quality  teaching.  Deficiencies  in- 
clude window  blinds  that  arc  inoperable  — 
hindering  the  projection  of  visual  materials  — 
and  worn-out  projectors.  Guelph’s  audio- 
visual equipment  includes  overhead  projectors 
that  can’t  be  focused,  35-mm  projectors  that 
jam  and  no  longer  operate  by  remote  control, 
and  movie  projectors  that  have  to  be  nursed 
along  by  hand  winding  the  take-up  reels. 

Faculty/student  ratio  rises 
Despite  efforts  to  preserve  faculty  numbers, 
the  student/faculty  ratio  (taking  into  account 
both  graduate  and  undergraduate  enrolment) 
has  increased  over  the  last  decade.  In  1979/80, 
it  stood  at  15  to  1,  by  1984/85  it  had  risen  to 


17.7,  and  by  1988/89  it  was  18.4.  (It  should  be 
noted  that  with  most  students  taking  five  cour- 
ses a semester  and  most  faculty  teaching  three 
courses  a semester,  a ratio  of  18.4  implies  an 
average  section  size  of  about  30). 

Although  these  numbers  might  be  hailed  as 
a gain  in  productivity  or  appear  meaningless  in 
themselves,  OCUA  will  be  aware  of  the  effect 
they  have  on  the  quality  of  the  educational 
experience. 

□ Over  the  10-year  period,  the  percentage  of 
classes  taught  in  section  sizes  greater  than 
80  has  risen  from  24.8  per  cent  to  29. 1 per 
cent.  For  classes  greater  than  100,  the  per- 
centage has  risen  from  20.4  to  23.8.  The 
effects  of  large  classes  are  subtle,  but  it 
means  that  fewer  students  are  “inspired” 
by  faculty  because  they  have  less  contact 
with  each  other,  less  course  material  is 
covered  in  lectures  because  the  larger 
group  produces  more  disruptions,  and 
fewer  written  assignments  are  given  be- 
cause of  insufficient  time  to  mark  them 
adequately. 

□ Because  of  lack  of  faculty  and,  in  some 
cases,  adequate  facilities,  there  are  quotas 
on  the  number  of  students  who  can  take  a 
course.  This  means  reduced  opportunities 
and  options  for  students,  particularly 
when  these  are  introductory  courses  that 
are  prerequisites  for  advanced  courses. 

□ Despite  the  new  developments  in  cell  biol- 
ogy, Guelph  can  offer  lab  training  to  fewer 
than  20  per  cent  of  its  biology  majors 
because  of  the  lack  of  faculty. 

Just  two  examples  of  the  problems  arising 
from  inadequate  support  staff  on  campus  are 
the  limitations  on  lab  training  for  students  be- 
cause of  lack  of  techhnical  and  demonstrator 
support  and  the  restrictions  on  weekend  refer- 
ence service  in  the  library. 

Can’t  attract  new  faculty 

Another  problem  that  has  only  recently  sur- 
faced is  the  increasing  inability  of  Ontario 
universities  to  attract  new,  young  faculty,  par- 
ticularly in  the  physical  and  biological  scien- 
ces. To  be  successful  in  their  careers,  such 
faculty  require  start-up  funds  for  their  research 
programs. 

The  University  of  British  Columbia  cur- 
rently offers  an  average  of  $1 00,000  in  start-up 
funds  and  the  University  of  Alberta  offers 
$75,000  to  $80,000,  but  Ontario  averages 
$56,000.  In  the  case  of  individuals  with  special 
skills  or  attributes,  the  bidding  is  higher. 
Recently,  for  example,  Guelph  tried  to  attract 
a female  graduate  in  the  physical  sciences  who 
was  offered  $250,000  U.S.  in  start-up  funds 
elsewhere. 

Apart  from  start-up  funds,  there  is  the  whole 
question  of  research  infrastructure.  To  give  but 
one  example,  research  equipment  is  becoming 
increasingly  complex,  and  the  accompanying 
instrumentation  requires  the  services  of  skilled 
technicians.  These  individuals  command 
salaries  in  the  private  sector  and  other  jurisdic- 
tions that  we  cannot  compete  with. 

Even  maintaining  the  current  level  of  sup- 
port would  leave  the  universities  with  major 
problems.  A reduction  such  as  that  postulated 
by  OCUA  could  only  be  addressed  by  major 
reductions  in  staff. 

And  if  this  were  not  accompanied  by  a 
parallel  reduction  in  student  numbers,  the 
quality  of  the  educational  experience  would 
deteriorate  substantially,  probably  to  the  point 
where  student  enrolment  would  decline  by 
self-selection  rather  than  by  an  imposed  reduc- 
tion by  the  universities. 

All  the  above  examples  have  been  lied  to 
constraints  in  operating  funding,  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  capital  constraints  are  also  impor- 
tant. As  society  demands  that  researchers  solve 
problems  of  concern  and  as  university  re- 


searchers try  to  respond  to  that  demand,  the 
need  for  greater  amounts  and  different  kinds  of 
space  increases. 

To  give  but  one  example  for  Guelph,  the 
University’s  participation  in  three  federal 
centres  of  excellence  networks  will  require 
more  than  $1  million  in  physical  plant  expan- 
sion and  alteration. 

Replacement  faculty  salaries 

The  salary  of  replacement  faculty  obvious- 
ly varies  with  age  and  discipline.  When  due 
allowance  is  made  for  these  factors,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  an  increase  in  starting  salaries  over 
the  last  five  years,  when  salaries  are  expressed 
in  constant  dollars. 

Pay  equity 

U of  G is  required  under  pay  equity  legisla- 
tion to  post  seven  pay  equity  plans,  effective 
Jan.  1,  1990.  To  date,  Guelph  has  posted  five 
of  the  seven  — for  the  U of  G Police  Associa- 
tion, the  Canadian  Union  of  Operating  En- 
gineers, the  Canadian  Union  of  Public 
Employees,  the  U of  G Food  Service 
Employees  Association  and  the  non-union 
plan  for  exempt,  supervisory,  professional, 
faculty  and  eligible  part-time  staff. 

Yet  to  be  posted  arc  plans  for  the  U of  G 
Staff  Association  and  the  Ontario  Nurses  As- 
sociation (ON A).  Because  of  requirements 
agreed  to  in  negotiations  with  the  UGS  A,  that 
plan  will  not  be  posted  until  the  end  of  1990. 
This  represents  Guelph’s  largest  staff  group 
and  the  greatest  number  of  probable  pay  equity 
adjustments.  In  the  case  of  the  ONA,  there  is  a 
dispute  as  to  which  evaluation  plan  will  be 
used,  and  a review  officer  from  the  Pay  Equity 
Commission  has  been  called  in. 

As  these  two  groups  represent  a large  num- 
ber of  pay  equity  adjustments,  and  final  male 
comparators  have  yet  to  be  identified,  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  final  cost  of  pay  equity. 
It  is  anticipated  that  U of  G will  spend  the  full 
one  per  cent  of  payroll  for  the  Jan.  1,  1990, 
adjustment.  It  is  still  unknown  if  additional 
money  will  be  required  for  any  of  the  groups 
in  1991. 

In  addition  to  the  ongoing  direct  salary 
costs,  it  should  be  noted  that  substantial  one- 
time costs  were  incurred  in  the  planning, 
designing  and  implementing  of  the  pay  equity 
process.  At  Guelph,  these  amounted  to 
$350,000.  The  University  also  expects  to  add 
at  least  one  full-time  staff  member,  who  would 
be  devoted  to  maintaining  the  system  to  satisfy 
the  legislated  requirements. 

Human  resources 

Replacement  of  retiring  faculty 

U of  G regards  the  planning  of  faculty 
complements  as  one  of  its  most  important 
tasks.  The  government  faculty  renewal  fund 
has  been  helpful  in  this  regard,  and  Guelph  has 
initiated  its  own  faculty  bridging  scheme, 
which  has  enabled  the  University  to  hire  1 1 
young  faculty  in  anticipation  of  retirements. 

When  arriving  at  faculty  hiring  decisions, 
whether  under  the  University’s  bridging 
scheme,  the  government  faculty  renewal  fund 
or  regular  replacement  of  faculty,  it  is  standard 
practice  to  review  the  position  in  light  of  the 
needs  not  only  of  the  individual  department  but 
of  all  related  disciplines. 

Opportunities  for  female  faculty 

The  representation  of  women  among 
probationary  faculty  is  greater  than  that  among 
tenured  faculty  in  3 1 of  the  38  departments  and 
schools  with  probationary  faculty  members  at 
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Guelph.  The  fraction  of  women  with  proba- 
tionary appointments  in  five  of  the  seven  col- 
leges is  greater  than  the  fraction  of  women  in 
the  corresponding  doctoral  candidate  pools. 
These  data  indicate  a clear  trend  towards  the 
recruitment  of  women. 

The  proportions  of  women  among  associate 
and  full  professors  remain  low  and  comparable 
with  those  in  other  Canadian  institutions.  No 
sex-disaggregated  analysis  of  faculty  attrition 
has  been  performed. 

According  to  U of  G’s  interim  faculty 
recruitment  policy  and  procedure,  which  was 
implemented  in  October  1989,  a female  can- 
didate must  be  recommended  for  appointment 
to  departments  in  which  women  are  under- 
represented unless  a male  candidate  is 
demonstrably  better  qualified. 

Gender  representation  is  to  be  assessed  by 
comparison  with  the  doctoral  candidate  pool  in 
the  discipline,  and  qualification  is  to  be  as- 
sessed with  respect  to  criteria  established  prior 
to  recruitment.  Periodic  reviews  designed  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  these  measures 
will  be  initiated  shortly. 

University  policies  concerning  pregnancy, 
parenthood  and  family  responsibilities  among 
employees  and  students  are  currently  under 
review  by  the  employment  and  educational 
equity  advisory  committees  to  the  president. 
That  review  has  resulted  in  a recommendation 
to  eliminate  the  waiting  period  for  paid 
matemily-leave  benefits  for  female  faculty. 

Additional  policy  recommendations  will  be 
submitted  to  the  president  shortly. 

Number  of  female  faculty  in  the 
probationary  and  tenure  stream 

The  table  below  summarizes  the  data  re- 
quested by  OCUA. 


Year 

Number  of 
female  faculty 

Per  cent  of 
total  faculty 

1984/85 

93 

12.6 

1985/86 

103 

13.6 

1986/87 

104 

13.7 

1987/88 

98 

13.4 

1988/89 

116 

15.6 

1989/90 

121 

15.8 

Faculty  appointments 

The  table  below  shows  the  probationary 
and  tenured  appointments  made  during  the 
past  five  years,  both  female  and  total.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  percentage  of  female  appoint- 
ments is  higher  than  the  current  percentage  of 
females  holding  probationary  and  tenured  ap- 
pointments. In  the  case  of  1990,  complete  data 
arc  not  yet  available. 

Per  cent 


Year 

Female 

Total 

femah 

1986 

5 

25 

20 

1987 

9 

30 

30 

1988 

8 

25 

32 

1989 

8 

30 

26.7 

1990* 

3 

11 

27.3 

Total 

*Not  complete 

33 

121 

27.3 

The  following  table  displays  the  current 
distribution  of  faculty,  both  female  and  total, 
by  appointment  type.  It  is  evident  that  the 
gender  differences  in  representation  within 
specific  appointment  classifications  are  less 
prevalent  in  the  probationary  and  limited-term 
contractual  appointment  levels  than  for 
tenured  faculty. 


Appointment 

type 

Female 

Total 

Per  cent 
female 

Tenured 

75 

640 

11.7 

Probationary 

32 

96 

33.3 

Part-time/ 

limited-term 

35 

86 

40.7 

All 

142 

822 

17.3 

Human  resource  planning 

for  support  staff 

This  brief  has  already  mentioned  the  dif- 

ficulty  universities  face  in  paying  competitive 
salaries  when  competing  with  the  private  sec- 
tor and  oilier  jurisdictions. 

Apart  from  this,  there  is  the  question  of  the 


appropriate  role  of  support  staff.  In  hospitals, 
doctors  are  pre-eminent,  but  the  institutions 
could  clearly  not  serve  the  public  as  well  as 
they  do  without  the  dedicated  serviceof  nurses, 
technicians,  housekeepers,  etc. 

Likewise  in  universities,  faculty  are  seen  as 
pre-eminent,  but  the  institutions  depend  on  the 
more  numerous  support  staff  for  their  efficient 
functioning  and  effective  delivery  of  service. 

The  challenge,  then,  is  to  instil  in  all 
employees  a sense  of  worth  and  a sense  of 
importance  of  their  work,  and  to  give  them 
more  scope  for  exercising  their  individual 
talents  through  greater  delegation  and  eny 
powermenl.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  in- 
stitutions develop  good  staff  training  and 
career  development  programs. 

U of  G has  established  three  task  forces  on 
employee  morale,  job  renewal  and  employee 
wellness  to  examine  these  issues.  The  reports 
from  these  task  forces  are  now  being  com- 
pleted, and  the  University  will  be  reviewing  its 
programs  and  practices  in  the  light  of  their 
findings. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  issues  arc  being 
addressed,  U of  G is  implementing  employ- 
ment equity  programs,  which  are  a particular 
challenge  in  a decentralized  organization 
coping  with  constrained  resources. 

Faculty  renewal  funds 

These  funds  have  been  very  useful  to 
universities.  They  have  helped  in  the  recruit- 
ment of  female  faculty  — as  evidenced  by  the 
data  presented  above — they  have  helped 
smooth  the  age  distribution  curve  and  they 
have  enabled  institutions  to  better  respond  to 
the  demands  of  enrolment  accessibility. 

Although  U of  G agrees  that,  in  certain 
disciplines,  there  is  need  “to  attract  more 
potential  faculty  to  graduate  studies,"  the 
University  does  not  believe  that  a diversion  of 
the  faculty  renewal  fund  to  augment  the 
Ontario  Graduate  Scholarships  is  the  best  use 
of  these  funds. 

For  example,  if  we  really  wish  to  increase 
the  number  of  women  in  faculty  positions,  then 
funding  mechanisms  should  be  designed  to 
enable  the  completion  of  graduate  studies  by 
women  who  are  parents  and  to  encourage  their 
retention  or  return  as  faculty  members. 

The  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering  Re- 
search Council  is  currently  exploring  a number 
of  potential  mechanisms  for  the  science  dis- 
ciplines. 

For  most  women,  the  period  usually 
reserved  for  immersion  in  graduate  study  and 
the  pre-tenure  period  of  a faculty  career  col- 
lides with  that  appropriate  for  parenthood. 
Educational  systems  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  responsibilities  of  parenthood  cannot 
be  integrated  with  graduate  study  entrench  sys- 
tematic discrimination  against  women. 

Part-time  students,  defined  as  those  who 
undertake  paid  work  for  more  than  10  hours  a 
week,  are  excluded  from  most  funding 
mechanisms,  such  as  the  Ontario  Graduate 
Scholarship.  Students  whose  poor  economic 
status  or  family  responsibilities  require  them  to 
combine  paid  work,  often  at  low  wages,  with 
graduate  study  should  be  provided  with  addi- 
tional support  for  their  studies. 

If  these  and  other  issues  arc  considered 
important,  then  each  institution  will  have  to 
develop  policies  that  best  match  its  particular 
circumstances.  For  this  reason,  Guelph 
believes  the  funds  should  be  included  in  an 
institution’s  base  funding,  either  according  to 
its  present  share  of  faculty  renewal  monies  or 
according  to  its  share  of  base  funding. 

Support  for  graduate  students 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  that  could 
be  taken  for  recruiting  and  retaining  graduates 
as  future  faculty  members  in  Ontario  would  be 
to  provide  adequate  funding  for  the  research 
infrastructure. 

This  would  enable  universities  to  compete 
with  other  jurisdictions  for  the  outstanding 
graduate  students  and  would  reassure  them 
that  once  graduated,  they  would  have  the 
necessary  support  to  pursue  a successful 
career.  □ 


Research  news 


Office  of  Research 
deadline  dates 

June  1 

Association  of  Canadian  Universities  for 
Northern  Studies 

Polar  studies  undergraduate  medal  for 
Canada.  Only  one  nomination  per  University 
is  permitted. 

The  Whitaker  Foundation 

To  support  medical  research  projects  that 
substantially  involve  the  innovative  use  of  en- 
gineering techniques  or  principles  (for  ap- 
plicants who  are  invited  to  submit  as  a result  of 
their  pre-proposals). 

SSHRC  — Therese-F.-Casgrain  Fellowship 
June  20 

SSHRC  — International  Representation 
SSHRC  — Aid  to  Occasional  Scholarly 
Conferences 

For  conferences  held  in  Canada  October  to 
February. 

Canada  Council  — Killam  Program 

I.W.  Killam  program  and  Killam  research 
fellowships. 

Brigadier  W.N.  Bostock  Memorial 
Foundation 

Assistance  for  graduate  research  of  practi- 
cal value  to  British  Columbia’s  beef  cattle 
industry. 

Canadian  Institute  for  International  Peace 
and  Security 

Research  in  the  areas  of  defence,  arms  con- 
trol, disarmament  and  conflict  resolution. 
NSERC  — E.W.R.  Steacie  Fellowships 
To  permit  up  to  four  outstanding  young 
scientists  to  devote  full  time  to  research  for  one 
or  two  years. 

SSHRC  — International  Congresses 
in  Canada 

Grants  for  organizing  periodic  congresses 
in  Canada  of  major  international  scholarly 
organizations. 

U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services 

Continuation  of  research  grants  for  projects 
related  to  human  diseases,  including  the 
biological  effects  of  environmental  con- 
taminants. 

July  4 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  — 
Advanced  Study  Institutes 

Advanced  research  workshops. 

July  20 

Canadian  Diabetes  Association  — Charles 
H.  Best  Fund 

Health  & Welfare  Canada  — Research 
Personnel  Career  Award 
Smuts  Visiting  Fellowship  in  Common- 
wealth Studies 

Commonwealth  studies  at  Cambridge  in 
the  fields,  of  archeology,  anthropology, 
economics,  history,  human  geography,  law, 
literature,  Oriental  studies  and  social  and 
political  studies. 

July  25 

American  Philosophical  Society 

Research  grants  for  scholarly  research  in  all 
areas  of  knowledge.  Applications  may  be 
made  by  residents  of  the  United  Stales,  by 
American  citizens  or  the  staffs  of  foreign  in- 
stitutions and  by  foreign  nationals  whose  re- 
search can  only  or  best  be  earned  on  in  the 
United  Stales. 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children  Foundation 
Grants,  workshops,  seminars  to  support 
work  with  relevance  in  promoting  the  physical, 
mental  and  social  well-being  of  children. 
McLaughlin  (R.  Samuel)  Foundation 
The  foundation’s  purposes  relate  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  teaching  and  educa- 
tion, particularly  in  the  medical,  health  and 
physical,  mental  and  therapy  fields.  Interests 
include  the  aged  and  the  handicapped. 
Medical  Research  Council  — Visiting 
Scientist 

For  visiting  scientists  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Eastern  European  countries. 


Aug.  8 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

Collaborative  research  grants  for  interna- 
tional scientific  co-operation. 

Aug.  20 

Canadian  Research  Institute  for  the 
Advancement  of  Women 

Grants  for  research  projects  that  promote 
the  advancement  of  women. 

Aug.  24 

Australian  Institute  of  Nuclear  Science  and 
Engineering 

Fellowships  for  research  in  nuclear  science 
and  engineering  in  Australia. 

Matsumae  International  Foundation 
Fellowships  to  outstanding  researchers  to 
do  research  in  Japan  to  aid  in  the  deepening  of 
international  understanding  of  the  Japanese. 

For  more  information  on  any  of  these  dead- 
lines, call  the  Office  of  Research  at  Ext.  6927. 

Funding  opportunities 

Licensing  fellowships 
The  Licensing  Executives  Society  (U.S.A. 
and  Canada)  Inc.  will  award  four  fellowships 
of  up  to  $5,000  (U.S.)  to  applicants  proposing 
to  engage  in  a program  of  study  in  an  aspect  of 
the  technology  licensing  process. 

Applicants  must  be  university  under- 
graduate or  graduate  degree  candidates  and 
have  a solid  academic  background  and  interest 
in  technology  marketing.  Selection  of  awar- 
dees will  be  based  on  the  significahce  of  the 
applicant’s  project  to  career  objectives. 

The  deadline  for  receipt  of  applications  to 
the  Office  of  Research  is  July  3 1 . Application 
forms  are  available  from  the  office.  For  more 
information,  call  Chris  Ostrovski  at  Ext.  6929. 

Partnerships  program 
The  Environment  Canada  and  Sl  Lawrence 
Ccntre/NSERC  Research  Partnerships  Pro- 
gram provides  funding  for  university  research 
projects  of  about  $500,000  a year. 

The  program  funds  graduate  students  and 
postdoctoral  fellows  working  in  disciplines 
and  on  projects  consistent  with  priority  re- 
search needs  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Centre. 

These  include  the  dynamics  of  toxic  sub- 
stances (transportation,  sedimentation  and 
bioaccumulation);  mechanisms  and  indicators 
relating  to  the  contamination  and  recovery  of 
aquatic  ecosystems;  ecotoxicology,  tolerance 
for  toxic  substances  and  stress  indicators;  and 
the  development  of  technologies  for  managing 
and  disposing  of  contaminated  sediments. 

The  program  is  open  to  environment- 
related  research  proposals  in  the  areas  of  en- 
gineering or  the  natural  sciences,  excluding  the 
health  sciences.  Proposals  for  multidiscipli- 
nary projects,  projects  employing  more  than 
one  student  and  co-operative  projects  between 
faculties  in  the  same  or  different  universities 
are  strongly  encouraged. 

Projects  will  be  considered  for  support  for 
up  to  three  years.  Completed  applications  must 
be  received  by  June  1.  Late  applications  will 
not  be  eligible  for  funding  in  1990/91. 


Awards 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Community  and 
Social  Services  has  awarded  $11,128  to  Prof. 
Anne  Martin  Matthews,  Family  Studies,  for  a 
“Collection  of  Client  Data  for  Home  Support 
Services.” 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 
is  providing  Prof.  Roselynn  Stevenson, 
Microbiology,  will.  $174,716  for  her  “Studies 
on  Fish  Diseases.” 

The  University  Research  Incentive  Fund  of 
the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities  has 
awarded  $ 1 8,000  to  Prof.  Ann  G ibbins,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  for  the  project  “Gene 
Transfer  into  Chicken  Cells  and  Embryos.” 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  the  Environment’s 
Pesticides  Advisory  Council  has  provided 
Prof.  Greg  Boland,  Environmental  Biology, 
with  $16,000  for  his  project  “Biological  Con- 
trol of  Sclerolinia  Scleroliorum  in  White 
Beans.”  □ 
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Briefly 


Guelph  Spring  Festival 

The  1990  Guelph  Spring  Festival  continues 
May  1 6 when  the  winners  of  this  year’s  and  last 
year’s  Edward  Johnson  Music  Competition 
perform  May  16  at  8 p.m.  in  Room  107  of  the 
MacKinnon  building. 

Take  the  kids  to  see  Peter  and  the  Wolf  May 
18.  Narrated  by  Veronica  Tennant,  with  music 
by  the  Kitchener- Waterloo  Symphony,  it 
begins  at  8 p.m.  at  Ross  Hall.  Celebrate  the 
long  weekend  May  21  at  the  free  Victoria  Day 
Band  Concert  with  the  Wellington  Winds  at  8 
p.m.  at  the  Riverside  Park  bandshcll. 

Canadian  violinist  Scott  Sl  John  and  pianist 
Arthur  Rowe  perform  May  25  at  8 p.m.  at 
Harcourt  Memorial  United  Church.  The  fes- 
tival wraps  up  May  26  with  a block  party  on 
Carden  Street  from  10:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  and 
concerts  by  children’s  performer  Sandra  Beech 
at  1 1 a.m.  and  3 p.m.  at  Memorial  Gardens.  The 
final  event,  “A  Night  at  lire  Grand,”  is  sold  out. 
For  ticket  information,  call  the  GSF  box  office 
at  821-7570. 

Tennis  anyone? 

The  U of  G Tennis  Club  meets  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays  from  7 to  9 p.m.  at  the  tennis 
courts.  Registration  is  $10  for  the  season.  For 
more  information, call  Noma  ValesalExt.  3926 
or  Betsy  Smith  at  Ext.  3769. 

Stress  management  classes 
The  Stress  Management  and  High- 
Performance  Clinic  presents  classes  in  stress 
management  and  relaxation  skills.  Evening 
relaxation  classes  will  run  Mondays  and 
Thursdays  at  7:30  p.m.  starting  May  17.  Anew 
scries  of  “work-relaxed”  classes  is  being 


Coming  events 

WEDNESDAY,  May  16 

OVC  Seminar  - “Oxytocin:  A Role  in  the 
Regulation  of  Fertility,”  Claire  Wathcs, 
12:10  p.m.,  Clinical  Studies  1438. 

Cycling  Club  - Fife  Road  (novice  ride),  25 
km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excur- 
sion, “Biting  ‘Beasties,’”  7 p.m.,  Arboretum 
Nature  Centre. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Concert,  winners 
of  Edward  Johnson  Music  Competition,  8 
p.m.,  MacKinnon  107,  $5  to  $7. 

THURSDAY,  May  17 

OVC  Seminar  - “Pathogenesis  of  Retroviral 
Disease  in  Non-Human  Primates,”  Jonathan 
Heeney,  1 1 a.m.,  Pathology  2152. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

Lecture  - “Magnetic  Circular  Dichroism  of 
Cyclic  7r-Electron  Systems,”  Josef  Michl, 
3:30  p.m.,  Chemistry  and  Microbiology  160. 

FRIDAY,  May  18 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Peter andthe  Wolf, 
Veronica  Tcnnani  and  the  Kilchener- 
Waterloo  Symphony,  8 p.m.,  Ross  Hall,  $5  lo 
$16. 

SUNDAY,  May  20 

Cycling  Club  - Hespeler  (novice  ride),  25 
km,  10  a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,  UC  103. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
"Spring  Swampwalk,"  2 p.m.,  Arboretum 
Nature  Centre. 

MONDAY,  May  21 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Victoria  Day,  no  classes 
scheduled. 

Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  25  to  32 
km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Victoria  Day  Band 
Concert,  Wellington  Winds,  8 p.m.,  River- 
side Park  bandshcll,  free. 


offered  for  people  who  work  at  desks  and  com- 
puters. It  runs  Mondays  and  Th  ursdays  at  1 2: 1 0 
p.m.  Both  programs  will  take  place  in  Room 
209  of  the  Human  Biology  building  and  cost 
$20  for  students,  $90  for  non-students.  For 
more  information,  call  Prof.  Evelyn  Bird  at  Ext 
2662. 

TVansplant  specialist  to  talk 

The  Guelph  Committee  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Organ  Donations  will  host  a talk  by  Dr. 
Calvin  Stiller,  chief  of  the  multi-organ 
transplant  service  at  University  Hospital  in 
London,  May  24  at  7:30  p.m.  at  Dublin  Street 
United  Church.  Author  of  LIFEGIFTS — The 
Real  Story  of  Organ  Transplants,  Stiller  will 
discuss  “Organ  Transplants  and  the  Role  of  the 
Public  in  Organ  Donations.”  Admission  is  free. 

OVC  seminars 

The  OVC  seminar  series  continues  May  16 
when  Claire  Wathes  of  the  department  of 
anatomy  at  the  University  of  Bristol  speaks  on 
“Oxytocin:  A Role  in  the  Regulation  of  Fer- 
tility” at  12:10  p.m.  in  Room  1438,  Clinical 
Studies.  On  May  17,  Jonathan  Heeney  of  the 
Radiobiology  and  Immunology  Institute  in 
Rijswijk,  Netherlands,  will  discuss  the 
“Pathogenesis  of  Retroviral  Disease  in  Non- 
Human  Primates,”  at  11  a.m.  in  Room  2152, 
Pathology. 

Get  to  know  the  library 

The  U of  G Library  is  offering  classes  for 
students  who  want  to  become  more  acquainted 
with  its  facilities,  including  how  to  use  the 
microcomputer-based  catalogue  (CATS),  how 
to  use  abstracts  and  indexes  to  find  articles 


TUESDAY,  May  22 

Arboretum  - Gosling  Wildlife  Garden  Pro- 
gram, “Water  Features  in  the  Garden,”  7 
p.m..  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 

Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m.  to  midnight,  UC 
334. 

WEDNESDAY,  May  23 

Cycling  Club  - Eden  Mills  (novice  ride),  28 
km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excur- 
sion, “Sunset  Walk,”  9 p.m.,  Arboretum  Na- 
ture Centre. 

THURSDAY,  May  24 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

FRIDAY,  May  25 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Scott  St.  John, 
violin,  and  Arthur  Rowe,  piano,  8 p.m.,  Har- 
court Memorial  United  Church,  $13  to  $16. 

SATURDAY,  May  26 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Festival  Block 
Party,  10:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  Carden  Street, 
free;  Sandra  Beech,  1 1 a.m.  and  3 p.m., 
Memorial  Gardens,  $5. 

SUNDAY,  May  27 

Cycling  Club  - Guelph  Lake  Extension 
(novice  ride),  40  km,  10  a.m.,  meet  at  UC 
south  doors. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Groundhog  Grazers,"  2 p.m.,  Arboretum 
Nature  Centre. 

MONDAY,  May  28 

Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  25  to  32 
km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

TUESDAY,  May  29 

Arboretum  - “Lilacs,"  Steven  Aboud,  7 
p.m.,  Arboretum  Centre. 


in  journals  (A  & I)  and  how  to  use 
microcomputer-based  abstracts  and  indexes  to 
find  articles  in  journals  (MICRO).  The  classes 
are  offered  at  the  following  dates  and  times: 
CATS  — May  22  at  2:10  and  6:10  p.m.  A & I 

— May  23  at  1 1 : 1 0 a.m.  and  6: 10  p.m.  MICRO 

— May  24  at  1 1 : 10  am.  and  6: 10  p.m.  Sign  up 
at  the  library  information  desk. 

Centre  moves 

The  Centre  for  Food  Security  has  moved  from 
15  University  Ave.  E.  to  25  University  Ave.  E. 
For  more  information,  call  Ext.  2674. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Wednesday  evening  excursion  series  for 
adults  continues  May  16  with  “Biting 
‘Beasties’”  at  7 p.m.,  “Sunset  Walk”  May  23  at 
9 p.m.  and  “The  Emperor’s  New  Clothes”  May 
30  at  7 p.m.  Meet  at  The  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre.  The  Sunday  afternoon  guided  walk 
series  for  families  continues  May  20  on  the 
theme  “Spring  Swampwalk”  and  May  27  with 
“Groundhog  Grazers.”  Meet  at  the  nature 
centre  at  2 p.m.  The  second  in  a new  series  of 
Gosling  Wildlife  Gardens  programs  will  be 
held  May  22  on  the  topic  “Water  Features  in  the 
Garden.”  Meet  at  the  nature  centre  at  7 p.m.  The 
Tuesday  evening  tour/talk  series  continues 
May  29  when  Steven  Aboud  discusses  lilacs  at 
7 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Centre. 

Environmental  policy  conference 
The  Canadian  Institute  for  Environmental  Law 
and  Policy  Conference  will  be  held  in  June 
1991  to  bring  together  public-interest  groups, 
professionals,  government  officials  and  in- 
dustrialists to  develop  an  urban  strategy  for 


Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m.  to  midnight,  UC 
334. 

WEDNESDAY,  May  30 

Cycling  Club  - Maryhill  (novice ride) 43  km, 
5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excur- 
sion, “The  Emperor’s  New  Clothes,”  7 p.m.. 
Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 

THURSDAY,  May  31 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

SUNDAY,  June  3 

Cycling  Club  - Arkell/Crieff/Downey  Road, 
65  km,  10  a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Animal  Architecture,”  2 p.m..  Arboretum 
Nature  Centre. 

MONDAY,  June  4 

Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  25  to  32 
km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

TUESDAY,  June  5 

Spring  Convocation  - Associate  Diploma  in 
Horticulture,  Ontario  Diploma  in  Horticul- 
ture, Ontario  Diploma  in  Agriculture,  2:30 
p.m.,  Johnston  Green. 

Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m.  to  midnight,  UC 
334. 

WEDNESDAY,  June  6 

Spring  Convocation  - BA  General  Program, 
10  a.m.;  BA  Honors  Program,  B.Comm., 
2:30  p.m.;  Johnston  Green. 

Cycling  Club  - Silvercreck/Victoria  Road 
Extension,  31  km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south 
doors. 

Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excur- 
sion, “Meadowlarks  and  Bobolinks,”  7 p.m., 
Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
“Coming  Events,”  call  Ext.  2592. 


input  into  the  UN  Conference  on  Environment 
and  Development.  For  more  information,  call 
International  Education  Services  at  Ext.  6915. 

Telex  fee  increases 

The  Centre  for  International  Programs,  which 
operates  a telex  service,  has  increased  the  char- 
ges for  incoming  and  outgoing  telex  messages. 
Incoming  messages  cost  $7,  and  outgoing  ones 
are  $10,  plus  CNCP  cosl 

Summer  singers  sought 
Singers  are  wanted  for  the  U of  G Summer 
Chorale,  conducted  by  Prof.  Gerald  Neufeld, 
Music.  The  group  will  perform  “Mass  in  G"  by 
Franz  Schubert  July  1 1 . For  more  information, 
call  the  Department  of  Music  at  Ext.  3127. 

Housing  for  everyone 
Habitat  for  Humanity  is  an  international,  non- 
profit organization  involving  Christian  and 
other  faith  communities  to  eliminate  poverty 
housing.  The  organization  works  in  partnership 
with  those  in  need  of  help  to  obtain  a clean, 
decent  place  lo  live.  If  you  are  interested  in 
joining,  call  Fred  Black  at  Exl  4304. 

For  horse  lovers 

The  Ontario  Farriers  Association  is  holding  the 
second  annual  Anvil  and  Iron  Horseshoeing 
Competition  and  Equine  Show  May  26  and  27 
at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Museum  in  Milton. 
For  more  information,  call  416-878-8151. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
“Briefly,”  call  Ext.  2592. 


Personals 


For  Sale: 

1989  Dodge  Colt  200GT,  while,  automatic, 
AM/FM  radio,  take  over  lease  or  make  offer, 
must  sell,  going  back  to  school,  Irene,  Ext. 
4058.  1979  Diesel  Peugeot,  summer-driven, 
821-5962.  1982  Toyota  Tercel,  four-door, 
manual,  AM/FM  cassette,  certified,  837-1839 
after  5 p.m.  Playing  horse  shoes,  set  of  four; 
men’s  golf  shoes,  size  9;  child’s  spring  riding 
horse;  arborite  table  with  one  leaf;  electric 
quick  grill;  Glucoscan  personal  glucose  meter; 
antique  metal  implement  set,  822-3129. 

Wanted: 

Hard  cello  case,  Ext.  6580.  Part-time  secretary 
with  experience  in  office  filing  and  Word- 
Perfect, two  days  per  week,  flexible,  must  have 
own  transportation,  7634695  days  or  836- 
8258  after  5 p.m.  One-  or  iwo-bcdroom  apart- 
ment for  senior  citizen  in  Guelph,  Donna,  Exl. 
6753  or  837-3762  after  5 p.m.  Person(s)  to 
maintain  farm  in  Rockwood  area  in  exchange 
for  a one-bedroom  apartment  and  remunera- 
tion, write  Box  242,  Rockwood  NOB  2K0  or 
call  1-416-360-5213.  Responsible  person  to 
stay  in  country  home  from  May  17  to  June  and 
July  11  to  25,  824-3039.  Two-bedroom  apart- 
ment or  small  home  for  visiting  professor,  close 
lo  University  and  conveniences,  June  1 lo 
January  1991 , Ext.  6173/3753. 

For  Rent: 

Two-bedroom  cottage  and  guest  cabin  on 
Sauble  beach,  near  sandy  beach,  fully 
equipped,  available  June  and  August,  821- 
5962.  Three-bedroom  condominium  apart- 
ment, large  and  luxurious,  five  appliances, 
available  June  1,  821-0747.  Three-bedroom 
furnished  bungalow,  suitable  for  visiting 
professor,  non-smokers  preferred,  references, 
available  Sept.  1 to  April  30,  1991,  $850  a 
month  plus  utilities,  Mary,  837-3823.  Three- 
bedroom  cottage  on  inland  lake  on  Bruce 
Peninsula,  available  July/Augusl,  Ext.  2188  or 
837-1397.  Third  floor  of  older  home  for  respon- 
sible adult,  five  minutes  from  downtown,  on 
bus  route,  available  June  1,  836-9786  after  5 
p.m.  Rooms  and  semi-apartment  in  new  home, 
furnished,  near  University,  reasonable  rales, 
quiet  non-smokers  preferred,  821-5962. 


“Personals,”  call  Ext.  6579. 
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EEAC  briefing 


At  the  April  6 meeting  of  the  Educational  Equi- 
ty Advisory  Committee,  Janet  Wood  and  Susan 
Mulley  reported  on  a meeting  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Educational  Development 
(SCED)  they  attended  to  discuss  the  recom- 
mendation that  SCED  develop  University 
policies  related  to  student  pregnancy  and  the 
parental  responsibilities  of  students. 

A subcommittee  made  up  of  two  EEAC 
members  and  two  members  of  SCED  will  be 
formed  to  develop  those  policies  for  both  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  students. 

Wood  also  reported  that  the  EEAC  recom- 
mendations on  the  deferral  of  internally  ad- 
ministered graduate  scholarships  and 
fellowships  for  reasons  of  leave  of  absence, 
and  the  extension  of  internally  administered 
graduate  fellowships  and  scholarships  to  both 
full-  and  part-time  graduate  students,  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Graduate  Studies. 
Those  recommendations  will  now  be  con- 
sidered by  Senate. 

Bursary  proposal 

Mulley  provided  background  information 
on  the  graduate  student  bursary  proposal  that 
she  developed  for  the  committee’s  considera- 
tion. Her  investigation  revealed  that  although 
there  are  numerous  bursaries  available  to  un- 
dergraduate students,  only  two  are  available 
for  graduate  students. 

The  feasibility  of  introducing  a bursary  only 
for  students  who  are  parents  was  discussed. 
The  committee  agreed  that  such  a bursary 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  committee’s 
mandate  to  ensure,  within  practical  limits,  that 
financial  need  is  not  a barrier  to  academic  study 
for  women,  visible  minorities,  aboriginal 
peoples  and  persons  with  disabilities. 

The  committee  is  aware  that  Graduate 
Studies  is  cuncntly  considering  the  develop- 
ment of  awards  for  graduate  students  and  will 
propose  that  a centrally  administered  graduate 
student  bursary  fund  also  be  developed. 

Graduate  assistantships 

The  committee  discussed  the  need  for  more 
information  about  how  graduate  research,  ser- 
vice and  teaching  assistantships  are  ad- 
ministered at  U of  G. 

For  example,  information  on  the  various 
levels  of  funding  support  for  graduate  students 
across  departments  would  help  the  committee 
identify  whether  inequities  arise  due  to  the  lack 
of  a clear  University  policy  with  respect  to 
eligibility  for  GRAs,  GSAs  and  GTAs. 

The  impact  of  current  graduate  student 
funding  arrangements  could  also  be  measured 
by  the  survey  of  graduate  students  to  be  co- 
ordinated by  the  Employment  and  Educational 
Equity  Office. 

The  President’s  Advisory  Committee  on 


GTAs  is  developing  regulations  governing 
graduate  teaching  and  service  assistantships. 
Mulley,  who  is  also  a member  of  that  commit- 
tee, said  that  a statement  from  the  Educational 
Equity  Advisory  Committee  outlining  the 
benefits  of  uniform  regulations  in  terms  of 
educational  equity  would  assist  that  effort.  The 
committee  decided  to  develop  a statement  in- 
dicating how  clearly  published  eligibility 
criteria  for  GSAs  and  GTAs  would  contribute 
to  an  equitable  educational  environment. 

External  scholarships 

Letters  from  President  Brian  Segal  to  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  the  On- 
tario Council  on  Graduate  Studies  and  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities,  requesting 
greater  flexibility  for  scholarship  recipients  re- 
quiring maternity  leave,  were  circulated  for 
information. 

These  letters  supported  the  appeal  of  a 
Guelph  graduate  student  who  was  at  risk  of 
losing  her  Ontario  Graduate  Scholarship  for 
reasons  of  maternity  leave.  Wood  said  this 
student  will  be  allowed  to  interrupt  receipt  of 
her  scholarship  until  after  her  maternity  leave 
as  a result  of  raising  this  issue  with  the  ministry. 

It  is  understood  that  this  policy  change  will 
apply  to  all  OGS  recipients  in  the  1990/91 
scholarship  year.  Wood  attributed  the  elimina- 
tion of  this  systemic  inequity  in  the  administra- 
tion of  OGS  awards  to  the  determination  of  this 
one  graduate  student. 

Doctoral  opportunities 

The  committee  began  to  consider  the 
development  of  an  advertisement  to  encourage 
women  to  apply  for  graduate  studies  at  U of  G 
in  response  to  a request  from  Graduate  Studies 
Dean  Doug  Ormrod. 

Although  committee  members  were 
generally  supportive  of  this  initiative,  they 
believe  the  University  should  be  able  to 
demonstrate  that  support  systems  for  female 
graduate  students  are  in  place  (i.e.,  in  terms  of 
child  care,  maternity-leave  policies,  part-time 
awards  and  role  models)  before  taking  an 
assertive  approach  to  the  recruitment  of  female 
graduate  students. 

The  committee  will  develop  a checklist  of 
appropriate  support  systems  for  female 
graduate  students  that  would  provide  a basis 
for  publishing  such  an  ad.  This  will  also  be 
used  to  reassess  the  committee’s  objectives. 

Other  business 

AndrS  Auger  informed  the  committee  that 
the  Disabled  Students  Learning  Needs  Centre 
has  received  funding  support  to  hire  two  dis- 
abled students  under  the  Summer  Experience 
1990  program. 

The  centre  will  employ  one  first-year  U of 


G student  with  a learning  disability,  who  will 
develop  the  paraprofessional  skills  necessary 
to  become  a peer  helper  for  learning-disabled 
students  in  the  fall.  The  centre  anticipates  that 
the  other  position  will  be  filled  by  a physically 
disabled  high  school  student  who  will  be 
responsible  for  updating  the  current  inventory 
on  University  accessibility  for  persons  with 
disabilities. 

Wood  reported  that  the  application  for 
employment  equity  special  projects  funding 
from  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities 
has  also  been  approved.  This  support  frees  up 
funds  in  the  equity  office  budget  to  conduct  a 
sex-disaggregated  study  of  the  University’s 
graduate  student  population. 

Interested  groups  or  individuals  are  invited 
to  make  written  submissions  on  U of  G’s 
educational  policies  and  practices.  Send  sub- 
missions to  EEAC,  c/o  the  Employment  and 
Educational  Equity  Office,  Room  403,  Univer- 
sity Centre.  □ 


OCGS  gives  ‘A’  ratings 

The  appraisals  committee  of  the  Ontario  Coun- 
cil on  Graduate  Studies  has  completed  its 
review  of  some  of  Guelph’s  graduate  programs. 

The  M.Sc.  and  PhD  programs  in  the 
biomedical  sciences,  microbiology,  veterinary 
microbiology  and  immunology,  and 
biophysics  have  all  been  classified  as  being  of 
good  quality  and  placed  in  category  ‘A’. 

The  proposed  collaborative  MA  program  in 
international  development  studies,  centred  in 
ihe  College  of  Social  Science,  has  been  ap- 
proved to  begin. 

The  proposed  collaborative  M.Sc.  program 
in  food  safety  and  quality  assurance  was  not 
approved  and  has  been  returned  to  the  Univer- 
sity for  further  study.  A revised  proposal  is  to 
be  submitted  within  a year.  □ 

Pay  equity 
update 

by  Angie  McLaughlin  and  Betty  Wickett, 
Department  of  Personnel 

All  departments  should  have  received  and 
posted  a copy  of  Part  A of  the  pay  equity  plan 
for  non-union  staff.  This  document  does  not 
include  U of  G Staff  Association  employees. 
Their  plan  will  be  posted  in  late  fall  of  1990. 

Questions  or  comments  about  the  non- 
union plan  should  be  referred  to  Diane  Bell- 
Smith,  ExL  6703;  Michelle  McCarthy-Brown, 
Ext.  3026;  Angie  McLaughlin,  Ext.  3053; 
Betty  Wickett,  ExL  2205;  or  Jan  Williams,  ExL 
2669.  Questions  about  the  process  for  UGSA 
members  can  be  referred  to  the  above  or  to  a 
representative  of  the  association. 

Some  staff  members  have  asked  for  confir- 
mation that  the  pay  equity  adjustment  shown 
on  the  plan  at  job  rate  will  be  given  to  staff  at 
all  levels,  including  those  above  job  rate.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  case.  The  rates  shown  in  the  plan 
are  hourly  rates.  Adjustments  will  be  reflected 
on  the  May  24  pay  and  are  for  non-union  staff 
only. 

The  largest  groups  affected  by  the  plan  are 
the  clerical  and  secretarial  groups.  The  group- 
of-jobs  approach  allows  the  University  to  com- 
pensate all  jobs  in  the  series. 

The  total  adjustment  for  the  exempt 
secretarial  group  is  $1.25  an  hour.  Sixty-two 
cents  of  this  is  the  pay  equity  adjustment;  the 
additional  sixty-three  cents  is  an  internal 
equity  adjustment. 

Exempt  clerical  staff  receive  an  adjustment 
of  $1.41  per  hour.  Supervisory  clerical  staff 
receive  an  adjustment  of  $1.89.  All  other  jobs 
were  compared  on  a job-by-job  basis.  The  total 
cost  of  pay  equity  adjustments  for  Part  Aof  the 
non-union  plan  is  $425,315.60. 

Part  B of  the  plan,  which  will  include  all 
eligible  part-time  and  temporary  full-time 
staff,  will  be  posted  at  a later  date. 


Personnel 

report 

Appointments 

Robert  Lewis  of  Massachusetts  has  been  ap- 
pointed professor  with  tenure  in  the  School  of 
Hotel  and  Food  Administration. 

Jill  McCutcheon  of  Washington  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology. 

Michael  Goss  has  been  appointed  chair  of 
land  stewardship  and  professor  with  tenure  in 
the  Department  of  Land  Resource  Science. 

Tom  Hsaing  of  Washington  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  in  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Biology. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  May  11,  the  fol- 
lowing opportunities  were  available: 

Senior  Analyst,  Communications  Ser- 
vices. Salary  range:  $35,453  minimum; 
$44,316  midpoint;  $53,179  maximum.  Nor- 
mal hiring  range:  $35,453  to  $41,657. 

Conference  Assistant,  Continuing  Educa- 
tion; contractually  limited  from  May  22  to  June 
29  and  SepL  4 to  June  28, 1991.  Normal  hiring 
range:  $387.91  to  $417.95  a week. 

Technician,  Department  of  Nutritional 
Sciences;  part-time  grant  position.  Hourly  rate 
commensurate  with  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact 
Employment  Services  and  Training, 
Christie  Lane,  or  telephone  836-4900.  ■ 


Correction 

In  the  May  9 issue  of  At  Guelph , in  the 
cutline  accompanying  the  photo  of  OAC 
Dean  Freeman  McEwcn  presenting  the 
college’s  Outstanding  Service  Award,  the 
recipient’s  name  should  have  read  Bob 
Hunsbcrgcr. 
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The  Pay  Equity  Act  gives  employees  90 
days  from  the  date  of  posting  (April  30)  to 
review  and  discuss  any  concerns  about  the  plan 
with  their  employers. 

To  initiate  the  formal  internal  appeal 
process,  send  written  comments  to  McCarthy- 
Brown  in  the  Pay  Equity  Office  by  July  29.  The 
plan  may  be  amended  as  the  result  of  com- 
ments received  during  this  90-day  period.  If  an 
amendment  is  necessary,  the  University  will 
post  a notice  Aug.  6 and  will  provide  revised 
copies  with  the  changes  indicated. 

The  Pay  Equity  Commission  encourages 
the  resolution  of  disputes  at  the  employer  level 
if  possible,  but  there  is  a procedure  in  the  Pay 
Equity  Act  to  deal  with  unresolved  disputes. 
After  Aug.  7,  any  non-union  employee  has 
until  Sept.  5, 1990,  to  file  a notice  of  objection 
with  the  commission. 

As  part  of  the  internal  review  process,  the 
following  will  apply.  For  staff  who  wish  to 
appeal  the  evaluation  of  their  job,  these  steps 
can  be  taken: 

□ A written  appeal  must  be  submitted  to 
McCarthy-Brown  in  the  Pay  Equity  Of- 
fice, requesting  a review  of  the  evaluation. 

□ A job  analyst  will  meet  with  the  supervisor 
to  clarify  any  points  that  may  be  unclear 
or  to  make  additions. 

□ The  non-union  evaluation  committee  may 
be  recalled  to  re-evaluate  the  job. 

□ The  benchmark  committee  may  be 
recalled  to  re-evaluate  the  job. 

If  these  avenues  have  been  exhausted,  the 
employee  can  file  a notice  of  objection  with  the 
Pay  Equity  Commission. 

We  welcome  your  questions  and  com- 
ments. Send  them  to  Betty  WicketL  Personnel 
Department,  Level  5,  University  Centre.  □ 


FACULTY  CLUB  NAMES  EXECUTIVE 


The  1990  board  of  directors  and  execu- 
tive of  the  Faculty  Club  are,  seated,  left 
to  right,  Barney  Jones,  Physical  Resour- 
ces; Ross  Garbig,  Registrar’s  Office; 
Theresa  Glanville,  Nutritional  Sciences; 
and  Phil  Sweeney,  Microbiology,  presi- 
dent. Standing  are  J.J.  Hubert,  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics;  Gary  Frankie  and 
Dan  Yarmey,  Psychology;  Kath  Beaven, 


Centre  for  International  Programs; 
Peter  Kevan,  Environmental  Biology, 
secretary;  Dave  Overton,  manager  of 
the  club;  and  Bob  Logan,  U of  G 
Library,  treasurer.  Absent  are  Charles 
Smith,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  and 
Sandra  Webster,  External  Relations, 
vice-president. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauschcr,  Photographic  Services 
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Spring  into  summer 

Gardens  attract  wildlife  to  the  city 


By  Margaret  Boyd 

It’s  possible  to  attract  wildlife  such  as  but- 
terflies and  hummingbirds  to  an  urban  back- 
yard, says  Arboretum  biologist  Alan  Watson. 
i The  key  is  to  provide  basic  needs  that  in- 
elude  water,  nectar  and  seeds,  and  to  take  a 
holistic  outlook  to  ensure  that  a balanced 
! ecosystem  exists,  Watson  says. 

The  householder  who  wants  butterflies  in 
; the  garden,  for  example,  must  consider  the  life 
cycle  of  the  organism.  This  means  meeting  the 
needs  of  larval  caterpillars  as  well  as  but- 
terflies. 

Wildlife  gardens  should  contain  plants  that 
1 flower  throughout  the  entire  growing  season, 
he  says.  Crocuses  in  the  early  spring  provide 
i pollen  for  bees  (important  organisms  in  the 
ecosystem)  and  nectar  for  butterflies  that  have 
overwintered.  Chrysanthemums  or  goldcnrod 
; provide  nectar  or  pollen  in  the  fall. 


Professor 
wants  to  ‘bug’ 
the  mail 


It  also  helps  to  grow  masses  or  clumps  of 
the  same  plant,  or  add  an  extra  flowerbed. 
“Wildlife  is  not  attracted  to  grass,”  Watson 
says. 

Water  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
in  attracting  butterflies,  moths  and  hum- 
mingbirds. A small  pond  or  a birdbath  will 
provide  for  their  needs,  he  says. 

Butterflies  and  hummingbirds  also  need  a 
good  nectar  source,  most  often  found  in  plants 
with  bright  flowers.  Cultivated  plants  recom- 
mended for  attracting  butterflies  include  holly- 
hocks, lupines,  coreopsis  and  marigolds. 
Because  of  their  long  beaks,  hummingbirds 
prefer  tubular  flowers  like  petunias,  del- 
phiniums, lilies,  snapdragons  and  fuchsias, 
Watson  says. 

Many  moths  (not  the  species  that  destroys 
woollen  clothing)  come  out  at  night  and  are 
attracted  by  flowers  with  a strong  fragrance, 
such  as  nicotiana. 


Moths  play  an  important  role  in  a balanced 
ecosystem,  says  Watson.  They  are  a major  food 
source  for  bats,  which  feed  on  mosquitoes  and 
other  insects  in  the  garden.  “If  people  are  look- 
ing at  gardening  for  wildlife,  they  have  to  look 
at  the  whole  picture,”  he  says. 

Wild  plants  that  attract  butterflies,  moths 
and  hummingbirds  include  columbine,  wild 
bergamot  and  daylily.  Milkweed  provides  the 
larval  home  for  the  Monarch  butterfly.  For  that 
reason,  the  plant’s  label  as  a noxious  weed 
should  be  reconsidered,  says  Watson. 

He  notes  that  a double  standard  exists  be- 
cause Canada  criticizes  Mexico  for  chopping 
down  forest  regions  used  by  wintering 
Monarchs  while  Canadians  destroy  the 
butterfly’s  larval  habitat. 

In  The  Arboretum’s  half-hectare  Gosling 
Wildlife  Gardens,  five  house  and  garden  set- 
tings designed  to  attract  wildlife  are  depicted. 
One  garden  has  been  designed  to  attract  but- 


terflies, moths  and  hummingbirds,  another 
represents  a meadow  garden,  the  third  has 
prairie  features,  the  fourth  represents  a large 
suburban  garden  and  the  fifth  depicts  a smaller 
city  garden. 

The  gardens  are  designed  for  all  sorts  of 
wildlife.  They  provide  food  for  birds,  frogs, 
snakes,  mice,  salamanders,  minnows,  rabbits, 
toads,  turtles  and  squirrels  — to  name  just  a 
few.  Now  in  their  second  year  of  growth,  the 
gardens  are  being  monitored  by  Arboretum 
staff  to  record  wildlife  and  seasonal  activities. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  gardens,  a wide 
diversity  of  wildlife  has  been  observed,  Wat- 
son says. 

Several  gardening  programs  will  be  held  at 
the  Gosling  Wildlife  Gardens  this  spring. 
Programs  arc  scheduled  for  May  22  on  “Water 
Features  in  the  Garden”  and  June  19  on  “Plants 
for  Hummingbirds,  Butterflies  and  Moths.” 
Both  programs  begin  at  7 p.m.  □ 


by  Greg  Smith  and  Owen  Roberts, 

Office  of  Research 

If  Prof.  Jack  Alex  has  his  way,  Canada  Post  will  soon  be  "bugged.” 

Alex,  a member  of  the  Department  of  Environmental  Biology,  wants  the  public  to  mail  him 
samples  of  insects  and  plant  diseases  that  specifically  attack  agriculturally  significant  weeds.  His 
mission:  to  reduce  pesticide  use  on  Ontario  crops. 

“The  goal  of  this  research  is  to  find  alternative  methods  of  weed  control,”  says  Alex.  “We  are 
looking  at  the  use  of  specific  living  organisms  such  as  insects,  fungi,  bacteria  and  viruses  that 
will  be  able  to  destroy  harmful  weeds.” 

Alex  is  known  for  his  work  in  weed  control.  He  has  played  an  integral  role  in  a highly 
publicized  program  to  introduce  the  Chrysolina  beetle  to  Ontario’s  Parry  Sound  and  Manitoulin 
Island  region,  to  rid  pastures  there  of  a pernicious  weed  called  SL  John’s-wort,  which  makes 
grazing  animals  prone  to  sunburn.  The  beetle  has  proven  effective  in  controlling  the  weed 
elsewhere  in  Ontario  (Woodstock,  Guelph,  Belleville),  as  well  as  in  British  Columbia  and  the 
northwestern  United  States. 

On  the  heels  of  that  success,  Alex  is  now  trying  to  thwart  the  spread  of  other  weeds  in  crops 
by  finding  natural  organisms  that  fulfil  a role  like  the  Chrysolina  beetle.  These  controls  will  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  traditional  methods  of  weed  management  to  minimize  herbicide 
spraying. 

Alex  and  his  team  are  searching  for  insects  and  plant  diseases  that  appear  to  have  a detrimental 
effect  on  the  major  weed  species  in  row  crops.  His  efforts  are  being  supported  by  a $213,000 
grant  from  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food’s  “Food  Systems  2002"  program,  which 
has  a goal  of  halving  pesticide  use  in  Ontario  by  2002. 

Weeds  cause  more  than  $500  million  in  losses  across  Canada  each  year,  about  $60  million  in 
Ontario.  Some  of  the  most  common  offenders  are  redroot  pigweed,  lambsquarter,  velvet  leaf, 
common  ragweed  and  scores  of  annual  grass  weeds.  The  province  is  eager  to  find  natural  methods 
to  control  these  weeds  and  others,  says  Alex. 

“lam  very  interested  in  any  insects  or  diseases  that  the  public  might  observe  to  be  devastating 
to  weeds,”  he  says,  “and  I would  appreciate  receiving  any  of  these  specimens.” 

Alex  says  vegetative  specimens  are  best  shipped  lying  flat  between  pieces  of  newspaper  and 
cardboard.  Insects  should  be  secured  in  a plastic  bag.  An  explanatory  note  should  be  included 
with  each  submission,  along  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender  in  case  more  information 
is  needed. 

If  a specimen  looks  promising,  Alex  will  begin  to  research  its  effects  under  controlled 
conditions.  "We  may  be  lucky  and  find  a native  organism  that  is  particularly  effective  on  a certain 
weed,”  he  says.  If  not,  the  next  step  will  be  a careful  screening  of  any  related  organisms 
worldwide.  “One  of  these  related  organisms  may  prove  to  be  quite  virulent  against  our  weeds 
here  in  Canada." 

Providing  that  suitable  specimens  (those  that  arc  effective  and  have  no  environmental 
side-effects)  can  be  found,  Alex’s  research  will  then  look  at  ways  of  multiplying  the  organisms 
for  serviceable  use. 

“If  we  can  find  organisms  that  satisfy  all  our  criteria,  there  might  eventually  be  an  opportunity 
for  a private,  commercial  company  to  market  an  organism  as  a pesticide  alternative.” 

Alex  is  cautious,  however,  about  jumping  to  conclusions  on  the  eventual  outcome  of  his 
! research.  He  stresses  that  biological  controls  (natural  organisms)  will  never  prove  to  be  as 
j effective  as  herbicides  — for  the  very  reason  that  makes  them  efficient  in  the  first  place. 

“These  controls  will  only  attack  one  weed  species  and  nothing  else,”  he  says.  "As  a result, 
one  successful  agent  may  remove  one  kind  of  weed,  but  all  the  other  weed  species  will  still  be 
| there.”  He  believes  biological  controls  will  eventually  have  to  be  combined  with  new  farming 
j techniques  and  perhaps  even  with  the  use  of  new,  more  selective  (and  therefore  less  environmen- 

tally harmful)  pesticides. 

j “You  cannot  act  as  an  individual  in  agricultural  science,"  says  Alex.  “Biological  controls  are 
not  the  total  answer,  but  since  we  have  a concern  for  the  environment,  this  still  seems  to  be  the 
way  to  go."  □ 


Lawns  can  still  be  healthy 
without  using  pesticides 


Healthy  lawns  without  pesticides  can  be 
achieved  by  observing  natural  principles,  says 
Arboretum  horticulturist  Henry  Kock. 

“The  most  important  aspect  of  working 
without  pesticides,  especially  fungicides  and 
insecticides,  is  soil  and  plant  health,”  says 
Kock.  “It’s  important  for  people  to  know  they 
have  a choice  in  the  type  of  maintenance.” 
Kock,  who  lectures  throughout  Ontario  and 
Quebec  on  pesticide-free  gardening,  stresses 
the  importance  of  balanced  fertility  as  well  as 
proper  cutting  and  watering  of  lawns.  He  notes, 
however,  that  a home  lawn  does  not  necessari- 
ly need  the  intensive  maintenance  of  a golf 
course. 

The  first  step  is  to  provide  healthy  soil. 
Proper  fertilization  — using  a healthy  ratio  of 
nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash  — ensures 
that  plants  are  belter  equipped  to  withstand 
disease,  he  says.  The  most  popular  fertilizer 
ratio  of  four  parts  nitrogen,  one  part  phos- 
phorus and  two  parts  potash  — the  so-called 
“nitrogen  fix”  — will  give  plants  fast,  lush 
growth.  But  this  is  at  a biological  expense, 
Kock  says.  It  creates  a situation  of  weak  plants 
with  thin  cell  walls,  making  them  susceptible 
to  easy  penetration  by  fungi  and  insects. 

He  recommends  an  even  ratio  like  7-7-7  for 
a March  feeding  and  a 1-2-2  ratio  like  5-10-10 
or  6-24-24  — high  in  phosphorus  and  potash 
— for  an  October  feeding,  to  ensure  the  entire 
plant,  especially  the  root  system,  is  nourished. 
Grass  fed  by  this  method  is  tougher,  healthier 
and  produces  a deeper  root  system. 

The  second  step  is  to  cut  the  lawn  high,  at  a 
length  of  five  centimetres  instead  of  the  usual 
golf  course  length  of  2.5  cm.  This  extra  length 
provides  the  photosynthctic  “energy  factory 
for  the  plant,”  allowing  the  grass  to  create 
deeper  roots,  says  Kock.  This  provides  protec- 
tion during  periods  of  drought. 

A taller,  thicker  turf  also  discourages  weeds 
because  “weeds  don’t  germinate  well  in  the 
shade,”  he  says. 

Building  a deep  root  system  in  the  lawn 
takes  a few  years,  says  Kock.  If  weed  spraying 
is  necessary,  he  recommends  a controlled  2-4- 
D spray.  Spraying  should  be  done  when 
vegetative  growth  is  acLivc  — before  dan- 
delions flower  in  the  spring  or  in  September, 
when  new  growth  is  initiated.  This  should  be 


done  with  the  intention  of  “weaning  the  lawn 
off  it,”  he  says. 

If  grass  is  kept  short,  however,  spraying 
must  be  repeated  because  short  grass  causes 
soil  to  become  exposed  and  allows  new  weeds 
to  germinate. 

Kock  also  recommends  periodic,  deep 
watering  of  lawns  instead  of  frequent,  short 
watering,  which  only  wets  the  surface  of  the 
soil  and  creates  a shallow-rooted  lawn. 

The  best  time  to  water  is  midday  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  Watering  early  in  the 
morning  or  late  afternoon  extends  the  dew 
period  and  increases  the  likelihood  of  fungi 
spore  germination  and  consequent  need  of  fun- 
gicide spraying,  he  says. 

Optimum  grass  health  is  achieved  by  using 
sharp  lawn  mower  blades,  says  Kock. 
Shredded  points  on  grass  make  it  more  suscep- 
tible to  fungi.  Grass  should  not  be  cut  during 
periods  of  drought  or  when  wet,  he  says. 

At  the  end  of  the  growing  season,  he  recom- 
mends giving  the  lawn  a short  “brusheut"  and 
spreading  compost  over  it. 

If  these  steps  are  taken,  a healthy,  green 
lawn  can  be  maintained  at  little  cost,  Kock 
says.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  transition  from  a weak,  shallow-rooted 
lawn  to  a healthy  lawn  takes  a few  years. 

But  don’t  give  up,  he  says.  "We  have  to 
become  more  sensitive  to  nature’s  principles 
and  cycles.  We  pay  the  price  if  we  work  against 
nature.” 

He  notes  that  it  is  difficult  to  grow  healthy 
grass  in  very  hot  areas  or  very  shady  spots. 
Instead,  these  areas  can  be  planted  in  perennial 
and  annual  flower  beds  of  in  shrub  thickets. 

If  it’s  a very  wet  area,  perhaps  digging  a 
nature  pond  will  solve  the  problem,  Kock  says. 
Many  examples  of  these  can  be  seen  at 
the  Gosling  Wildlife  Gardens  at  The 
Arboretum.  □ 
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Milligan  named  first 
research  vice-president 


The  importance  of  research  at  U of  G has  been 
underlined  with  the  creation  of  a research  vice- 
presidency. The  position  of  dean  of  research, 
held  by  Prof.  Larry  Milligan  for  the  past  five 
years,  has  been  renamed  vice-president  for 
research,  effective  May  24. 

“This  sends  a clear  message  both  internally 
and  externally,”  says  President  Brian  Segal. 
“Creating  this  position  and  appointing  a 
notable  scientist  and  administrator  like  Dr. 
Milligan  emphasizes  our  commitment  to  being 
one  of  Canada’s  top  research-intensive  educa- 
tional institutions.”  He  notes  that  no  addition- 
al resources  are  required  for  the  position. 

Approved  by  Board  of  Governors  May  24, 
the  position  and  appointment  were  endorsed 
by  Senate  May  1 5 , based  on  a recommendation 
from  the  Committeen  on  University  Planning. 

In  presenting  the  motion  to  Senate,  Prof. 
Roger  Horton,  Botany,  said  that  in  a period  of 
continuing  severe  fiscal  restraint,  “it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  University  support  and  empower 
all  of  its  members,  particularly  senior 
academic  administrative  officers,  in  order  to 
maximize  their  effectiveness  both  within  and 
without  the  University.” 

Prof.  Bryan  Henry,  chair  of  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  applauded  the 
move.  “This  University  has  some  obvious 
strengths  in  research,”  he  said,  “and  it  was 
important  that  Guelph  be  seen  to  be  addressing 
research  issues  at  the  vice-presidential  level.” 
Milligan  will  now  report  directly  to  the 
president  and  will  sit  on  the  executive  group. 

As  research  efforts  at  U of  G have  expanded 
over  the  past  quarter  century,  the  administra- 
tion of  research  has  been  reviewed  regularly. 
In  1984,  a task  force  recommended  naming  an 
associate  vice-president,  research. 

“Since  then,  our  research  contingent  has 
grown  beyond  the  scope  of  an  associate  vice- 
presidency,”  says  Segal.  “If  Guelph  is  to  con- 
tinue to  develop  as  a research-intensive 
university  and  is  to  be  recognized  as  such 
provincially,  nationally  and  internationally,  it 
is  essential  that  the  efforts  of  individual 
scholars  and  research  teams  be  served  by  a 


Prof.  Larry  Milligan. 

vice-presidency  dedicated  to  the  research 
enterprise.” 

Guelph  joins  other  leading  universities  that 
have  created  a vice-presidency  for  research. 

“In  many  other  research-intensive  institu- 
tions in  Ontario  and  across  Canada,  the  ad- 
ministrative change  to  raise  the  profile  of  the 
research  effort  has  already  taken  place,”  says 
Segal.  “It’s  quite  fitting  that  this  be  established 
at  Guelph  as  well.” 

Milligan  says  challenges  in  today’s  re- 
search environment  are  at  an  all-time  high. 

“The  University  must  wisely  and  knowing- 
ly use  its  resources  to  achieve  maximum 
benefit  through  recognition  and  support  for  our 
researchers,”  he  says.  “Successful  research 
facilitation  requires  very  dedicated  work  on 
many  fronts — with  governments,  the  granting 
councils,  industry  and  very  much  with  Univer- 
sity researchers  themselves  to  best  develop  the 
institution’s  strengths  and  achieve  entry  into 
new  areas.  We  have  to  make  our  accomplish- 
ments well  known.”  □ 


Second  early 
retirement 
program 
proposed 

The  University  is  proposing  an  early  retirement 
plan  for  1991,  the  second  in  four  years. 

The  proposed  plan  was  scheduled  to  be 
presented  to  Board  of  Governors  last  week,  but 
was  tabled  at  the  request  of  Solette  Gelberg, 
chair  of  the  board’s  pensions  and  benefits  com- 
mittee. Gelberg  told  the  board  her  committee 
has  had  requests  for  further  internal  discussion 
of  the  early  retirement  window. 

President  Brian  Segal  said  Friday  that  the 
board  “recognized  a need  for  more  lime  for 
consultation  and  for  the  University’s  pension 
committee  to  review  the  early  retirement  win- 
dow. The  proposal  will  now  go  back  to  the 
University’s  pensions  committee  for  advice  on 
the  content  before  it  is  considered  by  the 
board.” 

As  it  stands  now,  the  window  is  to  be  of- 
fered to  employees  who  will  turn  55  by  April 
30,  1991,  and  whose  age  and  years  of  ac- 
credited service  add  up  to  75  or  more.  The  305 
employees  who  will  be  eligible  for  the  plan 
must  apply  by  Nov.  1 . 1990,  and  can  retire 
anytime  between  Jan.  1 and  June  30, 1991 . At 
the  discretion  oi  the  University,  the  date  oi 
retirement  can  be  extended  up  to  Dec.  31, 
1993,  subject  to  approval  by  the  president. 

The  early  retirement  proposal  has  two  main 
features  — a waiver  of  the  annual  six-per-cent 
early  retirement  penalty  that  employees  nor- 
mally incur  if  they  retire  before  age  65,  and  a 
pension  “bridge”  that  provides  extra  support 
until  early  retirees  become  eligible  for  Canada 
Pension  Plan  benefits.  For  this  bridge, 
employees  will  receive  .5  per  cent  of  final 
salary  for  each  year  of  credited  service,  with  a 
minimum  of  $450  a month. 

Other  features  include  continuation  of  both 
major  medical  and  dental  coverage  until  age 
65  at  the  University’s  expense  and  continua- 
tion of  life  insurance  coverage  equal  to  one 
year’s  salary,  also  to  age  65,  with  the  Univer- 
sity paying  two-thirds  of  the  premium. 

To  ensure  that  the  early  retirement  window 
is  manageable,  the  University  has  set  a limit  of 
$13  million  on  the  amount  of  pension  fund 
money  it  is  prepared  to  spend  on  the  plan,  says 
Vic  Reimer,  manager  of  pensions  and  benefits. 
It’s  not  expected  that  all  eligible  employees 
Continued  on  page  8 


U of  G Faculty  Association  honored 
jest  teachers  last  week  at  the  Faculty 
ib.  Standing,  left  to  right:  Profs, 
irew  Winston,  Psychology;  Kathleen 
iphy,  Family  Studies;  and  Ronald 
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Brooks,  Zoology.  Seated:  Profs,  brans 
Schryer,  Sociology  and  Anthropology; 
Renate  Benson,  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures; and  Edward  Carter,  Mathematics 
and  Statistics.  See  story,  page  5. 
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Ice  coloring 
in  Speed  River 
under  study 

The  Department  of  Environmental  Health 
and  Safety  is  investigating  a coloring  sub- 
stance that  escaped  into  sewers  and  the 
Speed  River  when  ice  was  being  removed 
from  die  twin-pad  arena. 

A milky  substance  was  found  in  the 
river  by  passersby  May  25.  The  material 
is  used  to  give  die  ice  its  bright  while  color. 

First  indications  arc  that  it  is  not  toxic, 
says  John  Campbell,  head  of  Environ- 
mental Health  and  Safely.  The  department 
is  working  with  city  officials  on  the  inves- 
tigation. 0 
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Policy  ensures  more  protection  for  animals 


Animals  at  U of  G — both  inside  the  laboratory 
and  out  — will  have  more  protection  than  ever 
before. 

Guelph’s  newly  revised  animal  care  policy, 
which  governs  the  use  of  vertebrate  animals  in 
University  activities,  has  been  expanded  to 
include  all  animals  on  campus  that  are  used  for 
any  activity  by  any  organization  — both  cam- 
pus and  external  groups — and  not  just  for  uses 
related  to  research  and  teaching.  Senate  ap- 
proved this  and  other  changes  to  the  policy  at 
its  May  15  meeting. 

OVC  Dean  Ole  Nielsen  told  Senate  that  the 
revisions  to  the  policy  were  based  on  internal 
assessment  and  need,  and  were  made  because 
of  changes  in  the  Canadian  Council  on  Animal 
Care  (CCAC)  guidelines  that  require  a system 
for  ensuring  scientific  merit  of  all  research 
involving  animals. 

With  the  use  of  animals  vital  to  so  many 
research  and  teaching  programs  on  campus, 
Guelph  has  developed  some  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  stringent  policies  and  regula- 
tions concerning  the  care  and  use  of  animals, 
Nielsen  said. 

Designed  to  ensure  the  humane  care  and  use 
of  animals  at  U of  G,  the  policy  outlines  the 
rules  and  procedures  that  animal  users  must 
follow.  It  also  defines  the  scope  and  authority 
of  the  Animal  Care  Committee,  which  over- 
sees all  animal  use  on  campus. 

U of  G recognizes  and  adheres  to  the  stand- 
ards of  animal  care  established  by  CCAC  and 
the  Ontario  Animals  for  Research  Act. 

The  committee  consists  of  the  director  of 
Animal  Care  Services,  one  faculty  member 
from  each  college  with  registered  animal 
facilities,  a technical  staff  member  who  works 
with  animals,  a graduate  student,  a faculty 
member  from  a department  that  docs  not  use 


animals  and  two  members  from  outside  the 
University.  One  member  of  the  committee 
must  be  a veterinarian. 

Any  researcher  seeking  support  from  inter- 
nal or  external  sponsors  must  first  file  and 
receive  approval  of  an  animal  use  protocol 
from  the  Animal  Care  Committee.  New  sec- 
tions cover  peer  review  and  the  establishment 
of  an  appeals  committee,  and  set  out  detailed 
rules  regarding  the  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  the  acquisition  of  animals. 

Prof.  Steven  Scadding,  Zoology,  expressed 
concern  about  the  “increasing  bureaucratiza- 
tion” of  acquiring  animals  and  reporting  health 
problems  with  animals.  He  wondered  whether 
he  would  have  to  inform  the  committee  if  he 
had  to  euthanize  some  of  the  newts  he  used  in 
his  research. 

Prof.  Denna  Benn,  Director  of  Animal  Care 
Services  and  secretary  of  the  Animal  Care 
Committee,  assured  Scadding  that  the  commit- 
tee would  be  working  in  close  co-operation 
with  investigators  to  determine  when  veteri- 
nary inspections  are  necessary. 

Nielsen  stressed  that  these  policies  had  been 
developed  in  response  to  problems  ex- 
perienced in  the  past  and  that  they  were  seen 
to  be  necessary  to  avoid  “putting  the 
University’s  research  enterprise  in  jeopardy.” 

All  proposed  new  research  projects  must 
now  undergo  a peer  review  process,  which 
would  be  responsible  for  critically  reviewing 
and  approving  the  projects.  Because  of  an 
amendment  proposed  on  the  floor  of  Senate, 
research  proposals  can  be  submitted  to  external 
companies  and  organizations  for  sponsorship 
while  simultaneously  undergoing  review. 

Other  business 

In  other  business,  Senate  approved  the  list 


Senate  seeks  nominations 
for  position  of  chancellor 


The  office  of  chancellor  of  the  University 
became  vacant  April  24  with  the  death  of 
Edmund  C.  Bovey. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Graduation 
and  Ceremonials  is  now  seeking  nomina- 
tions for  an  election  that  will  be  conducted 
on  a confidential  basis  by  Senate. 

All  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  consider  appropriate 
persons  for  the  position  and  to  make 
nominations. 

The  chancellor’s  term  of  office  is  three 


years  and  is  renewable.  The  nominee  must 
be  ordinarily  resident  in  Ontario. 

Nominations  require  the  signature  of 
the  nominator  and  the  seconder,  but  not 
the  nominee.  The  nominee  should  not  be 
aware  of  the  nomination.  All  nominations 
will  be  considered  by  the  committee  in 
confidence.  Those  approved  will  be 
recommended  to  Senate  on  a ballot. 

Nominations  should  be  submitted  to 
the  University  Secretary,  Level  4,  Univer- 
sity Centre,  by  Sept  14.  □ 
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of  graduands  for  spring  convocation  from  the 
Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies,  the  Board  of 
Graduate  Studies  and  the  Board  of  Studies  for 
the  Associate  Diploma  in  Agriculture. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Graduations  and 
Ceremonials  requested  nominations  for  chan- 
cellor for  the  University. 

The  University  Senate  Committee  on 
Bylaws  and  Membership  asked  senators  for 
advice  on  a proposal  to  give  the  co-ordinators 
of  interdisciplinary  programs  attendance  and 
speaking  rights  at  Senate,  but  not  voting  rights. 
The  proposal  was  in  response  to  a request  that 
the  co-ordinator  of  toxicology  programs  be 
made  an  ex-officio  member  of  Senate. 

The  membership  committee  expressed 
concern  that  as  the  number  of  interdisciplinary 
programs  continues  to  grow,  requests  for 
Senate  representation  would  force  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Senate  body.  Under  current  regula- 
tions, the  number  of  elected  senators  must 
exceed  the  number  of  ex-officio  senators  by 
one.  The  committee  said  the  current  size  of 
Senate  — 173  members  — is  already  “assum- 
ing unwieldy  proportions.” 

Senators  agreed  that  directors  of  interdis- 
ciplinary programs  should  have  some  access  to 
Senate  events,  but  disagreed  on  the  means  to 
achieve  this. 

Prof.  Ernest  Dairy mple- Alford,  Psychol- 
ogy, opposed  the  idea  of  expanding  Senate  and 
suggested  that  interdisciplinary  co-ordinators 
be  kept  informed  of  Senate  activities  through 
regular  mailings.  Nielsen  said  a chronic  prob- 
lem interdisciplinary  co-ordinators  face  is  that 
they  aren’t  part  of  the  standard  communica- 
tions system  and  are  severely  handicapped  by 
this.  He  urged  the  committee  to  find  a way  of 
integrating  these  individuals  into  the  decision- 
making system. 

Scadding  agreed  there  was  a problem  with 
communication,  but  he  didn’t  think  adding 
extra  members  to  Senate  was  the  solution.  He 
noted  that  the  same  problems  are  faced  by 
chairs  of  program  committees  and  department 
curriculum  committees.  He  thought  the  solu- 
tion lay  in  developing  a mechanism  to  “make 
sure  that  they  are  aware  of  what  is  going  on  and 
to  provide  feedback.” 

From  the  Board  of  Graduate  Studies, 
Senate  approved  a number  of  changes  to  the 
Graduate  Calendar. 

Senate  also  approved  the  following  addi- 
tions to  the  list  of  associated  graduate  faculty: 
Provisional  graduate  faculty:  Tom 
Hsiang,  Environmental  Biology;  Beverley 
Marie,  Horticultural  Science;  Tom  Trilschler, 
Fine  Art/Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

Associated  graduate  faculty  with  term: 
R.  Cameron,  Toronto  General  Hospital/ 
Pathology;  S.B.  McCann,  McMaster  Univer- 
sily/Geography;  J.G.  Nelson,  University  of 
Waterloo/Geography;  J.  Patel,  Allelix  Crop 
Technologies/Environmental  Biology. 

Associated  graduate  faculty  without 
term:  J.  Treichman,  University  of  Toronto/ 
Political  Studies;  J.H.  Youson,  University  of 
Toronto/Zoology.  □ 

1990  Winegard 
medallist  named 

Senate  received  for  information  the  name  of  the 
1990  Winegard  medallist.  The  recipient  is 
Margaret  “Margie”  Lambert  of  Guelph,  who 
graduated  with  distinction  at  fall  convocation 
1989  with  a combined  honors  bachelor  of  arts 
in  management  and  economics  in  the  College 
of  Social  Science. 

Guelph’s  most  prestigious  undergraduate 
award,  the  Winegard  Medal  is  presented  an- 
nually to  the  most  outstanding  graduating  stu- 
dent. 

A Winegard  medallist  must  combine  a top 
academic  record  and  active  participation  in 
extracurricular  activities  with  the  personal  at- 
tributes of  a leader  among  peers  and  a con- 
_ scientious  citizen.  □- 


Guelph  gets 
$l-million 
share  of  grants 

U of  G will  receive  an  additional  $1 
million  from  the  provincial  government 
in  1990/91,  President  Brian  Segal  told 
Senate  May  15. 

The  money  is  Guelph’s  share  of  the 
$18-million  additional  grant  made  to 
universities  in  the  last  provincial 
budget.  It  was  distributed  according  to 
each  institution’s  previous  share  of 
basic  income  units. 

“What  we  don’t  know,”  said  Segal, 
“are  the  strings  that  may  be  attached  to 
the  million  dollars.”  It  will  be  desig- 
nated, he  said,  but  he  didn’t  know  how 
rigidly.  “We  are  obviously  hoping  for 
the  most  flexible  designation  possible, 
so  that  we  can  continue  to  address  some 
of  the  issues  before  us.”  □ 


Letters 
to  the 
editor 

Role  of  teaching 
still  underrated 

I have  recently  had  the  chance  to  digest  ihe 
contents  of  the  University’s  planning  environ- 
ment paper  in  the  May  2 issue  of  A t Guelph.  The 
headline  claims:  “Planning  Paper  Points  Way 
to  the  Future.”  If  that  is  the  case,  I have  some 
cause  for  concern. 

I think  all  of  us  within  the  University  ac- 
knowledge the  difficult  financial  situation  in 
which  Guelph,  along  with  other  Ontario 
Universities,  finds  itself.  Given  that,  the  plan- 
ning process  makes  good  sense,  and  I am  en- 
couraged by  the  progress  made  in  some  areas 
since  the  issue  of  the  last  planning  paper. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  however,  one 
glaring,  but  chronic  weakness  persists.  That  is 
the  failure  to  acknowledge  the  role  of  teaching 
as  an  integral  part  of  a faculty  member’s 
responsibilities. 

In  the  subsection  entitled  “Internal  Issues,” 
five  areas  are  given  prominence.  Under  “En- 
rolment,” we  find  that  we  arc  going  to  continue 
to  expend  effort  to  attract  good  students. 

To  do  this,  we  will  restructure  curricula, 
increase  the  number  of  scholarships  and  con- 
tinue with  our  successful  liaison  program. 
Nothing  is  mentioned  either  of  our  need  to 
ensure  that,  should  such  efforts  be  successful, 
we  will  guarantee  a high-quality  educational 
experience  for  our  students,  or  of  our  obliga- 
tion to  encourage  faculty  members  to  fulfil 
their  leaching  aspirations. 

Surely  then,  as  promised,  for  “new  faculty 
embarking  on  a research  career,”  we  also  need 
to  provide  the  appropriate  nurturing  for  faculty 
members  who  are  concerned  with  the  teaching 
component  of  their  careers. 

Despite  the  many  efforts  made  to  redis- 
cover the  value  of  teaching  on  our  campus,  we 
still  have  a long  way  to  go.  As  long  as  it  is 
perceived  that  a “research  career”  is  the  norm 
for  our  faculty  members,  teaching  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a secondary  concern  for  most.  Un- 
fortunately, the  latest  planning  paper  shows 
that  the  research  norm  is  still  deeply 
entrenched  in  the  University’s  thinking. 

Surely  we  must  abandon  this  notion,  which 
is  the  cause  of  so  much  distress,  and  return  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  professor  as  a con- 
tributor to  scholarship.  Scholarship,  after  all, 
provides  the  common  bond  between  sound 
teaching  and  research. 

Prof.  Sandy  Middleton, 
Department  of  Zoology. 
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Four  faculty  share  in 

Four  U of  G researchers  and  their  private-sector  research 
sponsors  are  receiving  a share  of  the  $3.2  million  announced 
earlier  this  month  through  the  province’s  University  Research 
Incentive  Fund  (URIF). 

Profs.  Bryan  McKersie  and  Clarence  Swanton,  Crop 
Science;  Bruce  Hunter,  Pathology;  and  Jim  Linders,  Comput- 
ing and  Information  Science,  have  been  awarded  more  than 
$600,000  to  support  separate  research  projects  they’re  engaged 
in  with  private-sector  companies. 

“Industrial  interaction  and  technology  transfer  are  two  of 
this  university’s  top  research  priorities,”  says  Prof.  Larry 
Milligan,  newly  appointed  vice-president,  research.  “Support 
through  the  URIF  program  helps  promote  these  goals  and 
leads  to  meaningful  development.” 

Colleges  and  Universities  Minister  Sean  Conway,  whose 
ministry  oversees  the  URIF  program,  says  such  science-based 
research  is  vital  to  Ontario’s  continued  prosperity. 

“This  fund  encourages  companies  of  all  sizes  to  work  in 
partnership  with  university  researchers  to  develop  new  and 
innovative  strategies  that  will  benefit  Ontarians,”  he  says. 

A total  of  34  co-operative  research  ventures  ranging  from  a 
series  of  studies  examining  aspects  of  hard  rock  mining  to 
projects  dealing  with  environmental  health  were  approved  at 


URIF  awards 

eight  universities. 

McKersie,  whose  $448,004  award  is  the  largest  of  the  34 
granted  across  the  province,  is  involved  in  the  application  of 
dry  somatic  seeds  in  the  propagation  of  blue  spruce  and  other 
ornamental  plant  species.  His  work  is  sponsored  by  White  Rose 
Nurseries. 

Swanton  received  $85,998  for  integrated  weed  management 
strategies  in  com,  soybeans  and  white  beans,  research  done  in 
co-operation  with  the  Ontario  Corn  Producers  Association. 
Hunter  was  granted  $56,335  for  a joint  project  with  the 
Canadian  Mink  Breeders  Association  on  adult  mink  mortality 
during  nursing.  Linders  received  $29,125  for  a research  project 
with  the  Open  Software  Foundation  entitled  “Design  and  Im- 
plementation of  Distributed  Visual  Interfaces  in  a Parallel 
Processing  Environment.” 

The  URIF  program  supports  co-operative  research  ven- 
tures between  universities  and  industry  by  matching  eligible 
private-sector  contributions  committed  to  university-based 
contract  research.  The  program  is  funded  by  the  Premier’s 
Council  Technology  Fund  and  administered  through  MCU. 

To  date,  443  joint  research  ventures  involving  253  private- 
sector  companies  and  Ontario  universities  have  received  more 
than  $35.2  million  in  funding  through  this  program.  □ 


Steps  taken  to  ease  student  housing  crunch 


by  Alvin  Ng 

U of  G is  moving  to  alleviate  the  ever-worsen- 
ing student  housing  situation. 

Seventy-two  beds  have  been  added  to  the 
University’s  residence  system  this  year,  and  it’s 
hoped  that  even  more  beds  can  be  added,  says 
Brian  Sullivan,  associate  vice-president,  stu- 
dent affairs. 

The  possibility  of  a two-storey,  100-bed 
addition  to  Lennox/Addinglon  is  also  being 
studied,  says  Alan  Faulds,  assistant  director  of 
Residences. 

In  addition,  the  University  has  put  a high 
priority  on  housing  for  students  with  children, 
says  Faulds.  It’s  hoped  that  between  60  and  70 
units  of  the  new  200-unit  family  housing 
residence  should  be  available  for  occupancy 
by  fall  or  winter  1991.  The  remaining 
residence  units  will  be  filled  gradually  over  the 
course  of  the  year  as  construction  of  the  units 
is  completed. 

The  possibility  of  additional  single-student 
housing  on  campus  is  also  being  studied,  as  the 
result  of  discussions  at  the  recent  retreat  of  the 
President’s  Advisory  Council.  And  the  needs 
of  off-campus  students  are  being  considered  as 


well,  with  continuing  efforts  to  enhance  the 
listings  for  off-campus  accommodation. 

“We’re  trying  to  make  our  very  best  efforts 
on  a number  of  fronts  to  provide  adequate 
housing  for  students,”  says  Sullivan.  “They’re 
the  ones  who  are  really  stuck.” 

Another  part  of  the  University’s  strategy  to 
create  more  residence  space  involves  several 
houses  the  University  owns.  Earlier  this 
month,  letters  were  sent  to  the  tenants  of  11 
houses  on  the  periphery  of  campus,  informing 
them  they  would  have  to  vacate  by  the  middle 
of  August.  The  tenants  include  faculty,  staff 
and  postdoctoral  and  graduate  students. 

Transferring  responsibility  for  the  houses 
from  Properly  Management  to  the  Department 
of  Residences  is  in  keeping  with  the 
administration’s  determination  to  focus  its 
resources  on  the  educational  activities  of  the 
University,  says  Sullivan.  Given  the  shortage 
of  student  housing,  “it  made  sense  to  add  those 
houses  to  the  stock  of  single-student  housing 
on  campus.” 

Sullivan  acknowledges  that  there  has  been 
controversy  over  the  decision  to  convert  the 
houses  for  single-student  use.  Faulds  says 
some  of  the  tenants  were  upset  by  the  tone  of 


the  letter,  and  arrangements  for  lease  expiry 
have  now  been  individually  negotiated. 

Sullivan  says  he  expects  to  make  the  houses 
available  to  single  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  after  necessary  renovations  are  made. 
“It  will  take  some  time  to  effect  this  because 
we  have  to  work  with  the  current  residents  to 
provide  adequate  time  for  them  to  make  alter- 
native accommodation  arrangements  and  to 
make  the  renovations.” 

Because  the  houses  are  currently  being  used 
as  single-family  dwellings  and  are  not  suitable 
for  multiple  occupancy,  costs  to  convert  them 
could  be  substantial,  says  Faulds.  The  first 
three  or  four  will  be  ready  for  use  by  this  fall. 

Although  Guelph  has  more  than  4,000 
residence  spaces,  there  are  an  additional  600 
single  students  on  a waiting  list.  Faulds  says 
the  desperate  shortage  of  student  housing  in 
Guelph  in  recent  years — especially  for  family 
housing  — is  due  to  the  virtual  shutdown  in 
rental  construction  since  the  early  1970s. 

For  the  past  three  years,  Guelph  has  had  the 
lowest  vacancy  rate  in  the  county  for  rental 
housing,  Sullivan  says.  □ 


Child-care  programs  grow  stronger  on  campus 


The  Laboratory  Schools  child-care  facility  run 
by  FACS  has  just  had  its  licence  renewed  with 
the  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social 
Services. 

“Child  care  on  this  campus  looks  forward 
to  its  busiest  and  best  year,”  says  Brian 
Sullivan,  associate  vice-president,  student  af- 
fairs. His  office  is  responsible  for  ensuring  a 
co-ordinated  system  of  child-care  services  at  U 
of  G — the  Lab  Schools,  the  Campus  Child- 
Care  Co-operative  and  the  new  Child-Care 
Centre.  “We’re  delighted  to  have  three  strong 
child-care  centre  programs  associated  with  the 
University,”  he  says. 

The  Lab  Schools  facility,  located  on 
University  Avenue  and  in  the  FACS  building, 
has  a staff  of  six  student  teachers  in  addition  to 
its  fully  accredited  head  and  assistant  head 
teachers. 

The  facility  cares  for  about  100  children 
between  the  ages  of  15  months  and  five  years 
during  the  fall  and  winter  semesters.  Its  five 
nursery  programs  serve  as  the  practicum  for 
third-year  child  studies  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Studies. 

The  Campus  Child-Care  Co-op  of  Guelph 
continues  to  run  at  full  capacity  of  35.  Exterior 
renovations  to  its  building  on  University 
Avenue  have  recently  been  completed.  Further 
work  on  the  foundation  and  the  basement  to 
improve  space  use  is  to  begin  shortly. 

Funding  for  the  renovations  is  coming  part- 
ly from  the  co-op’s  parent  board,  says  Sullivan. 
The  parents  are  contributing  $1,000;  the 
University  is  putting  up  the  remaining  $2,800. 

The  U of  G Child-Care  Centre,  which 


opened  its  doors  in  January,  also  received  min- 
istry licence  renewal  last  week.  This  licence 
runs  only  until  the  end  of  August,  while  the 
playground  is  being  installed.  Once  work  on 
the  playground  is  complete,  the  centre  will 
apply  for  a one-year  licence  from  the  ministry. 
The  centre  is  in  the  initial  stages  of  budget 
review  and  approval  with  the  ministry  for  its 
first  full  year  of  operation. 

The  centre  currently  has  54  children  in  its 
programs.  Although  a maximum  of  104 
children  can  enrol  at  the  centre,  Sullivan  says 
families  are  on  the 
centre’s  waiting  list  in  all 
age  categories  — infant, 
toddler  and  preschool  — 
because  the  additional 
staff  who  have  been  hired 
won’t  be  starting  until 
later  this  summer. 

Judy  Myhill,  director 
of  child-care  services, 
says  the  centre  is  aiming 
to  fill  seven  vacant  teach- 
ing positions  by  the  end 
of  August.  This  would 
bring  to  18  the  total  num- 
ber of  teachers  in  the 
centre.  Families  current- 
ly on  the  waiting  list  will 
be  called  in  to  the  centre 
once  the  staff  are  avail- 
able to  take  them,  she 
says. 

Located  beside  Alum- 
ni House  at  the  comer  of 


East  Ring  and  Arboretum  roads,  the  centre’s 
official  opening  will  not  take  place  until  late 
September,  when  landscaping  is  complete. 

The  U of  G and  the  co-op  child-care  centres 
share  a child-care  assessment  officer,  Janet 
Grossaur,  who  has  a temporary  office  at  17 
University  Ave.  She  screens  parents  for  sub- 
sidy eligibility  for  both  programs,  an  arrange- 
ment that  is  working  out  well,  says  Sullivan. 
The  contract  position  was  created  at  the  request 
of  the  ministry,  which  provides  the  funding.  □ 


Convocation 
June  5 to  8 

A total  of  1,501  degrees  and  diplomas  will  be 
conferred  at  spring  convocation  June  5 to  8. 
During  the  seven  ceremonies  on  Johnston 
Green,  five  honorary  degrees  will  also  be 
presented,  and  a retired  faculty  member  will  be 
named  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  University. 

The  first  ceremony  is  June  5 at  2:30  p.m.  for 
the  99  graduates  of  OAC’s  diploma  programs 
in  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Prof.  Freeman 
McEwen,  retiring  dean  of  OAC,  will  give  the 
convocation  address. 

On  June  6 at  10  a.m.,  degrees  will  be 
awarded  to  249  graduates  of  the  general 
bachelor  of  arts  program.  Retired  economics 
professor  Jack  Skinner,  founding  dean  of  the 
College  of  Social  Science,  will  be  named  an 
honorary  fellow  of  the  University  and  will 
address  the  graduating  class. 

At  2:30  p.m.,  an  honorary  doctor  of  letters 
will  be  presented  to  David  Daiches,  director  of 
the  Institute  of  Advanced  Study  in  the 
Humanities  at  Edinburgh  University.  Daiches 
will  address  the  154  students  receiving  the 
honors  bachelor  of  arts  degree  and  the  83  stu- 
dents receiving  the  bachelor  of  commerce. 

On  June  7 at  10  a.m.,  Howard  Rapson,  a 
chemical  engineer  and  international  expert  on 
research  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  will 
receive  an  honorary  doctor  of  science  degree 
and  will  give  the  convocation  address.  This 
ceremony  will  confer  degrees  on  234 
recipients  of  the  honors  bachelor  of  science. 

At  2:30  p.m.,  an  honorary  doctor  of  science 
degree  will  be  presented  to  Allan  Bromley,  a 
professor  of  physics  at  Yale  University  and 
science  adviser  to  U.S.  President  George  Bush. 
Bromley  will  address  the  118  students  receiv- 
ing graduate  degrees  and  diplomas,  98  students 
receiving  the  doctor  of  veterinary  medicine 
and  the  38  graduates  of  the  bachelor  of  science 
in  human  kinetics  program. 

On  the  final  day  of  spring  convocation  J une 
8,  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  will  be 
presented  at  10  a.m.  to  Rosemary  Brown,  a 
champion  of  women’s  and  minority  rights.  She 
will  address  190  graduates  of  the  bachelor  of 
applied  science  program  and  53  graduates  of 
the  general  bachelor  of  science  program. 

At  the  2:30  p.m.  ceremony,  astronaut 
Robert  Bondar,  a 1968  graduate  of  Guelph’s 
bachelor  of  science  in  agriculture  program, 
will  receive  an  honorary  doctor  of  science 
degree  and  will  givb  the  convocation  address. 

This  final  ceremony  will  confer  degrees  on 
137  graduates  of  the  bachelor  of  science 
programs  in  agriculture  and  earth  and  food 
science,  25  graduates  of  the  bachelor  of  science 
in  engineering  program  and  23  graduates  of  the 
bachelor  of  landscape  architecture  program. 

In  inclement  weather,  convocation 
ceremonies  will  be  held  in  War  Memorial  Hall. 
After  each  ceremony,  a tea  will  be  held  in 
Creelman  Hall  for  the  graduates  and  their 
guests.  □ 

Massey  to  be 
designated 

Massey  Hall  is  to  be  designated  as  a building  of 
historical  and  architectural  significance  to  the 
City  of  Guelph  at  a ceremony  June  7. 

It’s  an  honor  for  the  University  to  receive 
this  distinction  for  the  building,  says  A1  Brown, 
director  of  Physical  Resources.  “It  confirms 
the  intention  of  the  first  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  University  to  maintain  Massey  Hall  as  part 
of  the  architectural  heritage  of  the  campus,  and 
this  is  a fitting  way  to  recognize  that." 

Guelph's  Local  Architectural  Conservation 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  city  chose  Massey 
because  it’s  “an  ideal  candidate,”  says  commit- 
tee co-ordinator  Karen  Frosch.  “It  has  a unique 
architectural  composition,  many  historic  as- 
sociations and  a prominent  location  on  the 
campus  green  of  the  University.” 

Built  in  1901  with  funding  from  the  Massey 
family  of  Toronto,  the  building  was  the  central 
library  of  the  campus  until  1968. 

Christine  Hart,  Ontario  minister  of  culture 
and  communications,  will  unveil  a plaque 
marking  the  dedication  at  1:45  p.m.  in  front  of 
Massey  Hall.  □ 
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Board  of  Governors 

Commitment  remains  strong  to  agricultural  research 


Serious  questions  aboul  how  to  protect  the 
University’s  budgetary  relationship  with  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
(OMAF)  and  about  the  University’s  role  in 
promoting  the  importance  of  agricultural  and 
food  research  were  raised  by  Board  of  Gover- 
nors May  24. 

B of  G approved  the  $32-million  1990/91 
OMAF  contract  (reprinted  below),  which  in- 
creased at  less  than  the  rate  of  inflation. 

Budget  manager  John  Miles  told  the  board 
the  shortfall  has  required  the  University  to 
consider  cuts  of  $873,000  because  it  must  have 
a balanced  contract  budget.  The  cuts  will  be 
split  evenly  between  service  and  research  ac- 
tivities. “They’re  selective  reductions,  not 
across  the  board,”  he  said. 

B of  G chair  Ian  Murray  inquired  how  the 
figures  in  the  budget  are  determined.  He  asked 
if  the  University  and  OMAF  negotiated  the 
contract  or  if  the  funds  are  set  by  the  ministry. 

"How  do  we  arrive  at  what’s  needed  and 


whose  priorities  are  being  served — ours  at  the 
University  or  those  that  might  come  out  of  the 
ministry?” 

President  Brian  Segal  said  the  Agricultural 
Research  Institute  of  Ontario,  an  organization 
at  arm’s  length  from  the  government,  reviews 
the  University’s  research  programs.  ARIOalso 
approves  new  programs  or  changes  to  existing 
ones  before  they  are  recommended  to  the 
government. 

Decisions  about  individual  programs  are 
made  through  a process  involving  the  re- 
searcher, deans,  ARIO  and  the  OMAF  assistant 
deputy  minister  for  research,  said  Segal. 

The  OMAF  contract  is  linked  inextricably 
with  the  University  budget  itself,  which  leaves 
U of  G vulnerable  to  the  budgetary  politics  of 
the  day  at  Queen’s  Park,  he  said. 

“We  have  to  determine  how  we  should  best 
go  about  serving  the  objectives  of  the  research 
contract  at  the  same  time  as  reducing  the 
University’s  exposure  to  a government  that 


one  year  or  another  decides  that  it  wants  to  or 
needs  to  reduce  its  contribution. 

“When  the  OMAF  budget  sneezes,  the 
University  can  gel  a pretty  bad  cold.  We  have 
to  establish  a budget  arrangement  with  the 
government  that  doesn’t  put  the  University  at 
risk  each  time  the  government  decides  it’s  not 
interested  in  supporting  us  to  the  level  that  it’s 
committed  to.” 

Board  member  Don  Shaver  said  the 
agriculture  industry  is  heading  towards  a crisis 
as  urbanization  spreads  and  the  farm  popula- 
tion decreases.  The  public  is  not  as  aware  as  it 
should  be  about  agricultural  issues,  he  said,  and 
the  University  has  a responsibility  to  educate 
the  public  on  these  matters. 

Segal  reaffirmed  the  University’s  “very 
strong  commitment”  to  agricultural  research 
and  education.  He  noted  that  Guelph  is  looking 
at  strategies  to  deal  with  raising  the  public 
profile  of  agricultural  research  in  Ontario  over 
the  next  12  to  13  months. 


“We  think  there  are  some  really  important 
issues  that  need  to  be  addressed  publicly.” 

Other  business 

Segal  announced  that  the  University  will 
look  into  putting  lighting  in  the  auxiliary  park- 
ing lot  on  the  south  side  of  S tone  Road.  A report 
presented  by  board  secretary  Barbara 
Abercrombie  determined  that  it  would  cost 
about  $8,000. 

The  action  is  in  response  to  a suggestion 
made  at  last  month’s  meeting  by  Prof.  Sam 
Sidlofsky,  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  who 
expressed  concern  aboul  the  safely  of  people 
who  use  the  lot  at  night. 

The  board  approved  the  brochure  of  student 
rights  and  responsibilities  for  1990/91,  which 
had  been  reviewed  by  the  Committee  on  Stu- 
dent Rights  and  Responsibilities.  It  also  ap- 
proved reports  on  the  pension  fund  audit,  final 
cost  of  capital  projects  and  land  development 
cost  sharing.  □ 


University  of  Guelph  1990/91  OMAF  contract  budget 

For  the  fiscal  year  May  1, 1990,  to  April  30, 1991 


The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
(OMAF)  contract  with  U of  G is  considered  part 
of  the  University’s  operating  budget.  The  con- 
tract supports  365  permanent  positions,  includ- 
ing 98  tenured  faculty  positions,  and  is 
integrated  into  the  total  operating  budgets  of 
most  colleges  and  some  directorates. 

Table  1 contains  five  columns  of  data 
presented  by  college  and  shows  the  develop- 
ment of  the  1990/91  constant  dollar  budget 

(“Constant”  indicates  that  inflation  has  not 
been  reallocated  to  operating  units  pending 
final  salary  settlements.  “Contract  revenue”  is 
defined  as  the  net  support  received  from 
OMAF.  Units  also  collect  miscellaneous 
revenues  of  about  $1.4  million  from  the  sale  of 
produce,  livestock  and  services. 

All  figures  are  presented  net  of  these  mis- 
cellaneous revenues  and  in  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. 

Table  2 is  a five-year  comparison  of  actual 
results  with  forecast  1989/90  results  and  the 
1990/91  projected  budget.  The  projected 


budget  contains  an  estimated  allocation  of  in- 
flation for  the  purposes  of  comparison  only. 

The  line  category  “new  projects”  shows  the 
impact  of  funding  for  the  new  Ponsonby  Re- 
search Station,  the  aquaculture  program  and, 
in  1988/89,  the  transfer  of  the  $1.2  million  in 
research  station  utilities  and  maintenance 
funding  from  OMAF  to  the  University. 

Column:  1990/91  base  budget 

The  1 990/9 1 base  budget  serves  as  the  start- 
ing point  for  the  calculation  of  the  1990/91 
budget. 

The  base  budget  is  calculated  by  removing 
all  one-time  budget  transfers  and  adding  the 
costs  of  1989/90  salary  settlements  chargeable 
in  1990/91  (referred  to  as  “annualization”). 
The  total  cost  of  annualization  is  $187,000. 

The  contract  budget  was  balanced  in 
1989/90;  the  initial  base  deficit  in  1990/91  is 
therefore  $187,000. 

Column:  Inflation 

This  column  contains  the  current  cost  and 


revenue  inflation  assumptions. 

OMAF  announced  a $1. 4-million  increase 
in  contract  funding  for  1 990/9 1 . The  estimated 
costs  of  inflation  are  $2,188  million  and  in- 
clude provisions  for  pay  equity  implementa- 
tion , the  employer  health  tax  and  a contribution 
to  the  increased  costs  of  centrally  provided 
services  (service  costs). 

The  shortfall  in  funding  for  projected  cost 
increases  is  $788,000. 

Column:  Resignation  savings 

Savings  on  replacements  of  resignation  and 
retirements  are  calculated  using  the  same 
policy  used  for  the  balance  of  the  operating 
budget.  Total  savings  in  1990/91  are  $103,000. 
This  amount  was  applied  against  the  base 
deficit. 

Column:  Program  reductions 

After  resignation  savings  had  been  taken, 
the  contract  budget  projected  a deficit  of 
$873,000  or  3.8  per  cent  of  the  base. 

Given  the  size  of  this  deficit,  it  was  decided 


to  use  a combination  of  both  revenue  increases 
and  selective  expenditure  reductions.  This 
column  shows  the  final  allocation  of  these 
program  reductions. 

A total  of  four  service  programs  will  be 
cancelled,  and  other  service  programs  will  in- 
crease user  fees  by  a total  of  $140,000.  A 
further  $350,000  in  savings  will  be  made  by 
reducing  staff  and  operating  expenses  in  re- 
search programs. 

The  University  will  also  claim  $66,000  less 
for  service  fees  on  the  contract.  This  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  OMAF-funded  staff 
will  be  reduced  by  about  three  positions. 

Column:  1990/91  constant  budget 

The  1990/9 1 constant  budget  is  a sum  of  the 
base  budget  plus  projected  inflation,  less  resig- 
nation savings  and  program  reductions. 

Sufficient  reductions  were  made  to  balance 
the  budget  for  the  contract  in  fiscal  1990/91. 


Table  1 

1990/91  OMAF  contract  budget 
(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


'90/91 

Inflation 

Resig- 

'90/91 

College/Directorate 

Base 

(Normal 

nation 

Program 

Constant 

Budget 

Growth) 

Savings 

Reductions 

Budget 

Contract  Revenue 

31,065 

1,400 

32,465 

Direct  Costs: 

College  ot  Arts 

68 

68 

CBS 

685 

(10) 

(11) 

664 

FACS 

71 

71 

OAC 

13,587 

(42) 

(522) 

13,023 

OVC 

4,019 

(40) 

(84) 

3,895 

CPES 

909 

(11) 

(15) 

883 

CSS 

58 

58 

Continuing  Education 

280 

(50) 

230 

Total  Teaching  Units 

19,677 

0 

(103) 

(682) 

18,892 

Research  Stations  & 

Centres 

1,661 

(20) 

1,641 

Office  of  Research 

555 

(30) 

526 

Research  Infrastructure 

1,206 

(75) 

1,131 

Inflation  Reserves 

150 

1,868 

2,018 

Total  Direct  Costs 

23,249 

1,868 

(103) 

(807) 

24,208 

Service  Costs 

8,003 

320 

(66) 

8,257 

Total  Contract  Costs 

31,252 

2,188 

(103) 

(§Z3) 

32,465 
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Table  2 

Five-year  comparison  with  1990/91  budget 

’89/90  ’90/91 


'85/86 

’86/87 

’87/88 

'88/89 

Forecast 

Budget 

Base  Operating 

$23,700 

24,691 

25,705 

26,990 

28,413 

29,694 

% Increase 

3.8% 

4.2% 

4.1% 

5.0% 

5.3% 

4.5% 

New  Projects 
Total  Contract 

150 

507 

680 

1,710 

2,652 

2,771 

Funding 

23,850 

25,198 

26,385 

28,700 

31,065 

32,465 

% Increase 

4.4% 

5.7% 

4.7% 

8.8% 

8.2% 

4.5% 

Teaching  Units: 

College  ot  Arts 

87 

76 

74 

43 

54 

74 

CBS 

644 

612 

748 

670 

682 

710 

FACS 

53 

74 

67 

65 

64 

78 

OAC 

11,191 

11,532 

12,030 

12,852 

13,744 

14,630 

OVC 

3,223 

3,399 

3,778 

3,861 

4,166 

4,380 

CPES 

832 

886 

867 

920 

933 

1,018 

CSS 

37 

74 

67 

50 

50 

62 

Continuing 

Education 

84 

155 

155 

216 

281 

275 

Teaching  Units 

16,150 

16,808 

17,785 

18,676 

19,973 

21,228 

% Increase 

2.4% 

4.1% 

5.8% 

5.0% 

6.9% 

6.3% 

Research  Stations 

& Centres 

415 

369 

966 

2,128 

2,446 

2,631 

Office  of  Research 

188 

307 

250 

341 

349 

Total  Non-Teaching 

415 

557 

1,273 

2,378 

2,787 

2,980 

Total  Direct  Costs 

16,565 

17,365 

19,058 

21,054 

22,760 

24,208 

Service  Costs 

7,095 

7,397 

7,543 

7,560 

8,003 

8,257 

% Increase 

Total  Contract 

5.1% 

4.3% 

2.0% 

0.2% 

5.9% 

3.2% 

Expenses 

23,660 

24,762 

26,601 

28,614 

30,763 

32,465 
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New  computer  a boon  for  co-op  education 


by  Alvin  Ng 

The  arrival  of  a new  computer  system  on  cam- 
pus this  spring  will  improve  the  services  of  the 
co-operative  education  program  for  students 
and  staff  alike. 

Designed  to  replace  the  aging  computer 
system  now  used  by  co-op  education  to  match 
and  track  students  through  their  work  place- 
ments and  academic  programs,  the  system 
comes  as  part  of  an  agreement  with  IBM 
Canada  Ltd.  and  ORACLE  Corp.  Canada  Inc. 

Under  the  joint  study  research  agreement, 
IBM  is  providing  the  computers  and  multitask- 
ing environment,  and  ORACLE  is  providing 
the  database.  Both  have  helped  the 
University’s  technical  staff  install  and  test  the 
system.  Computing  Services  will  provide  the 
expertise  to  adapt  the  system  to  the  needs  of 
Career  Services. 

The  equipment  will  be  made  available  to 
the  University  at  no  charge  for  a year,  allowing 
developers  to  test  and  customize  the  new  tech- 
nologies. After  that,  Guelph  can  buy  the 
desired  system  at  half  the  list  price.  The  study 
period  with  the  contributed  system  com- 
ponents, which  have  a list  value  of  $160,000, 
will  run  until  the  end  of  1990. 

The  system  will  allow  co-op  co-ordinators 
and  support  staff  to  request  information  about 
students  and  their  programs  to  optimize  stu- 
dent/employer matching,  and  will  take  care  of 
much  of  the  archival  and  record-management 
housekeeping  that  must  be  done. 

Andre  Auger,  director  of  the  Counselling 
and  Student  Resource  Centre,  says  that  al- 
though the  old  system  served  the  department 
well,  it  reached  its  maximum  capacity  a year 
ago  and  simply  couldn’t  handle  the  type  and 
number  of  requests  being  made. 

“In  1982,  we  started  with  22  co-op  stu- 
dents,” he  says.  “In  1990,  we  have  more  than 
700.” 

With  the  old  system,  a programmer  had  to 
write  and  run  a program,  then  staff  had  to  sift 
through  the  data  reports  to  find  the  information 
they  needed,  says  John  Joyner,  co-op  educa- 
tion co-ordinator  and  project  manager.  And 
there  were  limits  to  the  kind  of  information  the 
system  could  provide. 

“If  I wanted  to  know  how  many  students 
would  be  up  for  placement  in  a given  discipline 
who  were  beyond  their  first  work  term,  the  old 
system  simply  couldn’t  answer  that  question,” 
he  says. 


With  the  new  system,  co-ordinators  and 
co-op  academic  counsellors  can  query  the 
database  for  a range  of  useful  data  to  help  them 
make  better  decisions  and  give  better  advice, 
says  Auger.  An  on-line  system  will  give  staff 
quick  access  to  up-to-date  information  and 
allow  them  to  provide  better  service  to  students 
and  employers. 

“And  improving  service  to  our  employers 
just  turns  around  and  improves  things  for  our 
students,”  he  says. 

In  addition,  internal  administration  ef- 
ficiency in  the  co-op  unit  will  improve  as  a 
result  of  having  the  new  system  in  place,  he 
says. 

The  hardware  was  installed  in  Career  Ser- 
vices in  early  May.  It  is  being  prototyped  at 
Computing  Services,  with  IBM  and  ORACLE 
specialists  helping  to  install  the  software. 
Computing  Services  is  providing  expertise  in 
the  areas  of  network  design  and  database  cus- 
tomization. 

The  new  system  will  be  in  final  testing 
phase  for  the  fall  semester  and  will  run  in 
parallel  with  the  old  system,  giving  staff  time 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  new  equip- 


The  University  recently  entered  into  a 
joint  study  project  to  develop  a multi-user 
education  database  for  the  co-operative 
education  program.  At  the  signing,  from 
left,  were  Prof.  Jack  MacDonald, 
academic  vice-president;  John  Joyner,  co- 


ntent. By  1991 , all  co-op  operations  will  have 
switched  over. 

Although  the  system  will  initially  serve 
only  the  co-op  program,  Auger  foresees  it 
being  used  throughout  CSRC.  As  a result,  he 
says,  students  over  the  next  few  years  will  see 
a higher-quality  service  — and  more  of  it. 

He  says  the  computer  will  eventually  be 
used  to  give  students  access  to  information 
about  job  vacancies  and  to  provide  them  with 
interactive  programs  that  could  help  them 
write  r6sumds,  handle  interviews  or  determine 
which  jobs  suit  them  best. 

Disabled  students  will  also  benefit  from  the 
IBM/ORACLE  package.  Auger  says  the 
University’s  new  centre  for  disabled  students, 
scheduled  to  open  next  fall,  will  rely  heavily 
on  computer-driven  technology  to  help  dis- 
abled students  with  their  studies. 

The  agreement  with  IBM  and  ORACLE, 
signed  in  February,  came  about  because  of  a 
site  visit  Joyner  paid  to  IBM  to  meet  with  a 
co-op  student  and  her  manager.  It  was  then  that 
he  first  learned  of  IBM’s  equipment-loaning 
program.  □ 


ordinator  of  co-op  education  at  Guelph; 
Bob  Ireland,  Ontario  public-sector  branch 
manager  for  IBM  Canada  Ltd.;  and 
Andrew  Aicklen,  vice-president,  central 
region,  ORACLE  Corp.  Canada  Inc. 

Photo  by  Alvin  Ng,  External  Relations 


Research 

news 

Awards 

The  Canadian  Institute  for  Research  in  Atmos- 
pheric Chemistry  has  awarded  $23,750  to  Prof. 
Richard  Protz,  Land  Resource  Science,  for  the 
project  “Remote  Sensing  and  Ecological  Char- 
acterization — Wetland.” 

Ciba-Geigy  Canada  Ltd.  has  awarded 
$485,991  to  Prof.  John  Laing,  Environmental 
Biology,  for  a project  entitled  “Mass  Rearing 
ofTrichogramma.” 

Energy  Mines  & Resources  is  providing 
support  of  $13,000  to  Prof.  Andrew  Gordon, 
Environmental  Biology,  for  his  project  “As- 
sessing Riparian  Zones  for  Biomass  and  Ener- 
gy Production.” 

Energy  Mines  & Resources  and  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research  Council 
have  awarded  funds  for  two  projects: 

■ ‘The  Use  of  MEIS  Imaging  Within  a Digi- 
tal Topographic  Database,”  Prof.  Jim 
Linders,  Computing  and  Information 
Science,  $6,500;  and 

■ “Analysis  of  Paleosis  and  Overbank 
Deposits  of  the  Blairmorc  Formation 
(Lower  Cretaceous)  — Crowsnest  Pass 
and  Adjacent  Area,  S.W.  Alberta,"  Prof. 
Peter  Martini,  Land  Resource  Science, 
$5,000. 

Langford  Inc.  has  awarded  $33,061  to  Prof. 
Peter  Little,  Pathology,  for  a project  entitled 
“ Haemophilus  So/nnus  Antigen  Preparation 
Technology.” 

Merck  & Co.,  Inc.,  is  providing  support  of 
$6,000  to  Prof.  Aggie  Fernando,  Pathology,  for 
the  project  “Preparation  of  Oocytes.” 

The  Ministry  of  Colleges  & Universities, 
Ontario/Quebec  Exchange,  has  awarded  funds 
for  four  projects: 

■ “A  Multivariate  Approach  to  Analysis  of 
Pollutant  Dose-Plant  Response  Data,” 
Prof.  Beverley  Marie,  Horticultural 
Science,  $2,000; 

■ “Photosensitivity  and  Oxygen  Consump- 
tion of  Developing  Fishes,”  Prof.  Dave 
Noakes,  Zoology,  $1 ,400; 

■ ‘The  Winter  Hardiness  of  Canadian  Red 
Raspberry  Germplasm,”  Prof.  John 
Proctor,  Horticultural  Science,  $3,000; 

■ “Environmental  Effects  on  Yield  Poten- 
tial of  Fall-Bearing  Raspberries,”  Prof. 
Alan  Sullivan,  Horticultural  Science, 
$2,000.  □ 


Renamings 
honor  two 

The  Athletics  Centre  will  be  renamed  the 
William  F.  Mitchell  Athletics  Centre  on 
Homecoming  Weekend  to  honor  the  retired 
athletics  director. 

Mitchell,  a 1938  graduate  of  OAC,  was 
appointed  director  of  physical  education  at  the 
college  in  1946  after  teaching  high  school  in 
Ottawa  and  serving  in  the  navy  in  the  Second 
World  War.  As  director,  he  was  involved  with 
the  design  of  the  Athletics  Centre,  which 
opened  in  1958. 

Active  in  coaching  football  and  known  for 
making  athletes  and  his  staff  feel  like  a family, 
Mitchell  was  the  first  inductee  into  the 
Gryphon  Hall  of  Fame  in  1984.  He  had  retired 
in  1978. 

“The  period  during  which  Bill  was  director 
was  a period  of  great  growth  and  change  for 
athletics  on  campus,”  says  David  Copp,  direc- 
tor of  athletics.  “Because  he  was  instrumental 
in  the  design  of  the  centre,  it’s  very  fitting  that 
the  building  should  carry  his  name.” 

In  September,  a corridor  in  the  Stewart 
building  at  OVC  will  be  named  the  William 
Eastway  Hall,  to  honor  a 28-ycar  veteran 
employee  of  the  Large  Animal  Clinic. 

The  Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital  held  a 
competition  among  its  employees  last  year  to 
submit  name  suggestions  for  the  conference/ 
recreation  area. 

Eastway,  an  agricultural  assistant,  was 
selected  because  of  his  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  college  through  teaching  and  his 
exceptional  ability  in  handling  horses.  □ 


Six  faculty  recognized  for  teaching  excellence 


Teaching  excellence  is  alive  and  well  at  Guelph  — if  this  year’s  faculty 
awards  are  any  indication. 

Last  week,  the  University  of  Guelph  Faculty  Association  (UGFA) 
recognized  six  professors  for  their  contributions  towards  teaching  and 
learning.  In  a ceremony  at  the  Faculty  Club,  UGFA  chair  Jan  Kaufman 
presented  plaques  and  cash  prizes  to  the  award  winners. 

Prof.  Renate  Benson,  Languages  and  Literatures,  received  the 
Distinguished  Professor  Award  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

Benson  was  recognized  for  classroom  capabilities  and  devotion  to 
her  students  and  to  the  quality  of  her  department’s  academic  programs. 

Benson  uses  a wide  variety  of  instructional  aids  in  her  teaching  to 
match  the  spectrum  of  her  responsibilities.  These  range  from  designing 
audiotapes  for  the  improvement  of  language  skills,  to  using  music,  film 
and  fine  art  to  help  set  the  tone  for  courses  in  prose,  poetry  and  drama. 
She  is  lauded  by  her  students  for  her  enthusiasm,  her  willingness  to  help 
outside  the  classroom  and  her  ability  to  inspire  students  to  higher  levels 
of  performance. 

Prof.  Ron  Brooks,  Zoology,  won  the  Distinguished  Professor  Award 
in  the  College  of  Biological  Science. 

In  the  Zoology  Department’s  large  introductory  courses,  Brooks  is 
noted  for  his  dedication  to  the  course  itself,  the  quality  of  the  material 
presented  and  his  endless  patience  with  students  both  in  and  outside  the 
formal  classroom. 

Brooks  also  has  an  enviable  record  in  senior-level  courses.  Among 
his  graduate  students,  a large  number  have  gone  on  to  fill  faculty 
positions  at  other  universities,  citing  Brooks  as  the  most  important 
influence  in  shaping  their  careers  in  zoology.  He  is  known  for  being  a 
sympathetic  teacher,  but  also  for  maintaining  high  standards  and  ex- 
pecting intellectual  rigor  from  his  students. 

Prof.  Kathleen  Brophy,  Family  Studies,  received  the  Distinguished 
Professor  Award  in  FACS. 

Brophy  was  awarded  her  college’s  teaching  award  in  1984  and  1986, 
reflecting  her  reputation  both  among  students  and  faculty  colleagues  as 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  teachers  in  FACS.  She  has  demonstrated 
excellence  in  teaching  through  her  depth  of  knowledge,  her  com- 
munication skills,  her  energy,  enthusiasm  and  humor,  and  her  ability  to 


make  each  of  her  students  feel  important. 

Outside  the  classroom,  Brophy  has  made  a significant  contribution 
to  education,  actively  participating  in  student  events,  alumni  activities 
and  in  ongoing  discussions  related  to  the  department’s  programs. 

Prof.  Edward  Carter,  Mathematics  and  Statistics,  won  the  Distin- 
guished Professor  Award  in  the  College  of  Physical  and  Engineering 
Science. 

Carter  teaches  a wide  spectrum  of  courses  with  characteristic  com- 
petence, skill,  enthusiasm  and  excitement.  In  addition,  he  is  a patient 
and  perceptive  thinker  who  has  the  talent  to  bring  clarity  to  his  subject 
This  is  reflected  in  his  textbook  on  applied  multivariable  analysis  and 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  the  most  sought-after  thesis  adviser  in  the  depart- 
ment 

Prof.  Andrew  Winston,  Psychology,  received  the  Distinguished 
Professor  Award  in  the  College  of  Social  Science. 

Winston  is  recognized  primarily  for  his  contribution  to  under- 
graduate teaching.  As  a lecturer,  he  ranks  among  the  top  in  his  depart- 
ment and  among  the  top  10  per  cent  of  psychology  instructors 
throughout  North  America. 

In  addition  to  his  classroom  skills,  Winston  is  also  an  innovator. 
Largely  due  to  his  initiative,  a resource  book  of  readings  to  enhance 
students’  seminar  experience  has  been  developed.  This  commitment  to 
providing  good  education  for  his  students  is  also  reflected  in  his 
thorough  preparation  of  his  teaching  assistants  and  in  the  care  with 
which  his  lectures  are  researched  and  prepared. 

Prof.  Frans  Schryer,  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  was  the  recipient 
of  the  Special  Merit  Award. 

The  award  is  in  recognition  of  his  role  as  an  innovator  in  several 
distinct  areas  — classroom  instruction,  course  design,  production  of 
educational  material  and  development  of  leaching  methods. 

Schryer  has  been  a pioneer  in  using  the  traditional  lecture  slot  to 
encourage  small-group  teaching,  which  results  in  students  being  able  to 
take  a more  active  and  significant  role  in  learning.  To  bolster  this 
leaching  approach,  Schryer  has  developed  computer  modules  that  are 
available  for  students  to  use  at  their  leisure,  providing  them  with 
alternative  and  multiple  ways  of  learning.  □ 
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Briefly 

Talking  about  aquaculture 

The  Aquaculture  Extension  Centre  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
presents  a seminar  June  1 with  Prof.  Glen  Van 
Der  Kraak,  Zoology,  speaking  on  “Regulation 
of  Reproductive  Development:  The  Growth 
Hormone  Paradox.”  It  begins  at  12:10  p.m  in 
Room  141  of  the  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
building. 

Convocation  parking 
Parking  in  lots  P23,  P24  (Textiles  building)  and 
P44  (Johnston  Hall)  will  be  reserved  for  guest 
parking  for  convocation  J une  5 to  8.  Alternative 
parking  for  regular  users  will  be  available  in  lots 
P7,  PI 4/1 5,  P17,  P19  (front  section)  and  P48. 
Holders  of  premium  parking  permits  for  P24 
may  continue  to  park  in  the  designated 
premium  parking  zone. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Wednesday  evening  excursion  series  for 
adults  continues  May  30  with  “The  Emperor’s 
New  Clothes”  and  June  6 with  “Meadowlarks 
and  Bobolinks.”  Meet  at  7 p.m.  at  The  Ar- 
boretum Nature  Centre.  The  Sunday  afternoon 
guided  walk  series  for  families  continues  June 
3 on  the  theme  “Animal  Architecture”  and  June 
10  with  “Spring  Senses.”  Meet  at  the  nature 
centre  at  2 p.m.  On  May  29,  the  Tuesday  eve- 
ning tour/talk  series  features  Arboretum  curator 
John  Ambrose  discussing  “Mate  Choices  in 
Trees”  at  7 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Centre.  On 
June  1 3 there  will  be  a workshop  on  edible  wild 
plants.  Cost  is  $7;  call  Ext.  3932  to  register. 

Computer  programming  course 

OAC  is  offering  a course  in  the  “C”  program- 
ming language  for  faculty,  staff  and  students. 
The  five  free  two-hour  sessions  will  run  from 
June  11  to  15  from  10  a.m.  to  noon  in  Room 
204  of  the  Computing  Services  building.  For 
more  information  or  to  register,  call  Ext.  6514. 

Art  at  the  Faculty  Club 

Drawings  and  paintings  by  artist  Paul  Forde  are 
on  display  at  the  Faculty  Club  on  Level  5 of  the 
University  Centre  until  June  29. 


Personals 

For  Sale: 

1978  Oldsmobile  Delta  88,  as  is,  but  can  be 
certified,  822-6463.  Large  freezer,  Perego 
stroller,  IKEA  high  chair,  sewing  machine,  ExL 
3235  or  837-0055.  Four-bedroom  fieldstone 
house  in  Aylmer,  80  minutes  from  campus, 
2,850  square  feet,  three  bathrooms,  two 
fireplaces,  Maryann,  Ext  2391.  Girl’s  bike  and 
boy’s  bike,  Ext.  4745  or  823-8547.  Kirby 
vacuum  cleaner,  all  attachments,  ExL  3551  or 
836-2868.  Dishes,  four-place  setting;  Scars-O- 
Pedic  bed;  box  spring,  mattress,  frame;  wicker 
and  wood  rocking  chair;  wood  shelf  unit; 
Yamaha  acoustic  steel  string  guitar  and  case; 
Solaray  humidifier,  portable  gas  barbecue  with 
large  tank,  two  matching  lawn  chairs,  767- 
2603. 1897  Heintzman  piano  with  inlaid  carv- 
ing, 1910  mahogany  dresser  and  mirror, 
freezer,  refrigerator,  110V  dryer,  822-1102. 
Sears  lent  trailer,  plus  add-a-room,  sleeps  four, 
used  yellow  carpet,  28  x 12  feet;  12-  x 12-foot 
white  shag  carpet  plus  underpad,  821-3415. 
Cruelty-free  natural  cosmetics,  skin-care 
products  and  household  cleaners,  Allison,  ExL 
8335  or  763-3380  evenings.  Floor  registers; 
ladies’  white  figure  skates,  size  6;  ladies’  all- 
weather  coaL  size  7/8;  metal  implement  seat; 
Arborile  table;  child’s  spring  horse;  playing 
horseshoes,  set  of  four,  822-3129.  Riding  lawn 
mower,  eight-hp  motor,  electric  start,  34-inch 
cut;  1980  Honda  Prelude,  Ext.  3924  or  822- 
7899.  Triathlon  wetsuit,  size  medium  (160-170 
cm,  60-64  kg),  used  only  once,  824-3174. 

Wanted: 

Small  house  or  rooms  for  visiting  researcher 
and  family,  close  to  University  preferred,  SepL 
1 to  OcL  31,  Yashi,  ExL  3696  or  823-8195. 
Person(s)  to  maintain  farm  in  Rockwood  area 
in  exchange  for  one-bedroom  apartment  and 


Biochemistry  talks 

The  spring  biochemistry  seminar  series  con- 
tinues May  30  when  Prof.  David  Josephy, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  speaks  on  "Pros- 
taglandin H Synthase.”  On  June  6,  Barry 
Glickman  of  York  University  will  discuss  “The 
Molecular  Basis  of  Mutation  and  the  Applica- 
tion of  Biotechnology  to  the  Assessment  of 
Radiation-Induced  Genetic  Damage:  A 
Proposal  for  a Case  Study  in  Goiania,  Brazil.” 
The  seminars  are  at  12:10p.m.  in  Room  222  of 
the  MacNaughton  building. 

Surplus  sales 

The  Surplus  Sales  Department  has  the  follow- 
ing items  for  sale  to  departments:  SD#983  — 
two-wheel  trailer  with  hydraulic  dump; 
SD#982  — oak  study  carrels,  metal  cabinet 
with  shelf,  plastic  laminated  wood  cabinet, 
metal  letter-size  filing  cabinets,  3’  x 4’  drawer, 
double  card  filing  uniL  paper  towel  dispenser, 
teller  counters,  foot-operated  stapler,  power 
poles,  display  cabinet,  miscellaneous  pieces  of 
glass,  chairs,  oak  pedestal  units,  tall  wood 
cabinet  with  shelves,  wall-mounted  acoustic 
panels,  metal  shelving  unit,  greenboard; 
SD#981  — Epson  FX80  printer;  SD#980  — 
Volker  Craig  VC4604  terminal  and  keyboard; 
SD#978  — computer  carrels;  SD#976  — 
Amdek  amber  monitor,  ABCD  parallel  switch 
box;  SD#975  — noise-suppressing  printer 
cover,  Apple  II  computer  and  disk  drives. 
Electrohome  monitor,  Centronics  printer; 
SD#965  — HP  LaserJet  I printer  with  three 
fonts;  SD#776  — Apple  II  computer  (64K) 
with  disk  drives  and  system  saver,  Apple  III 
monitor,  Apple  II  computer  (48K)  with  disk 
drives  and  system  saver.  For  more  information, 
call  Ext.  8139. 

Multiculturalism  and  health 

The  Guelph  and  District  Multicultural  Health 
Coalition  Committee  is  presenting  a sym- 
posium June  12  on  the  “Multicultural  Aspects 
of  Health.”  It  runs  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  at 
the  Italian  Canadian  Club  at  135  Ferguson  St. 
For  more  information  or  to  register,  call  836- 
2222. 


remuneration,  write  Box  242,  Rockwood  NOB 
2K0  or  call  1-416-360-5213.  Responsible  per- 
son to  stay  in  country  home  15  minutes  from 
University,  from  July  1 1 to  25, 824-3039.  Two- 
bedroom  apartment  or  small  home  for  visiting 
professor,  close  to  University  and  convenien- 
ces, June  1 to  January  1991,  Ext.  6173/3753. 

For  Rent: 

Three-bedroom  cottage  on  inland  lake  in  Bruce 
Peninsula,  available  July,  Ext.  2188  or  836- 
1397.  Third  floor  of  older  home,  five  minutes 
from  downtown  on  bus  route,  available  June  1 , 
836-9786  after  5 p.m.  Three-bedroom  bun- 
galow in  Fergus,  large  lot  and  garage,  $850  a 
month  plus  utilities.  Ext.  3924  or  822-7899. 
Professionally  finished  basement  apartment, 
furnished,  available  immediately,  $500  a 
month  plus  half  utilities,  Joan,  ExL  3082.  Two 
and  a half-bedroom  furnished  house,  close  to 
downtown,  available  Aug.  15  to  July  1,  1991, 
821-8152.  Three-bedroom  bungalow,  separate 
dining  room,  hardwood  floors,  finished  recrea- 
tion room  with  fireplace,  on  quiet  street,  near 
all  amenities,  no  pets,  mature  adults  preferred, 
available  July,  Sandra,  ExL  3737,  or  Ed,  836- 
7444  after  6 p.m. 

Available: 

Bam  space,  10  km  north  of  Guelph,  Exl  3551 
or  836-2868.  Russian  lessons  at  all  levels,  by 
native  speaker,  graduate  in  Russian  philology, 
Elina,  c/o  Department  of  Political  Studies,  Exl 
3469. 

“Personals”  is  a free  service  offered  by  At 
Guelph  for  staff,  faculty,  students  and  alum- 
ni of  the  University.  All  items  must  be  typed 
double  spaced  and  submitted  to  At  Guelph 
one  week  before  publication.  Direct  any  in- 
quiries to  Ext  6579. 


Discussing  pathology 
The  Department  of  Pathology  is  holding  two 
graduate  seminars.  Richard  Herbert  will  speak 
May  3 1 on  “Gene  Expression  in  Eimeria  Tenel- 
la:  Isolation  of  Differentially  Expressed  cDNA 
Clones.”  On  June  7,  Alison  Stuart  will  discuss 
“Bone  Healing  in  the  Bird:  A Histological  and 
Radiographical  Study  of  the  Humerus  After 
Osteotomy  and  Bone  Plate  Fixation.”  The  talks 
begin  at  1 1 : 10  a.m.  in  Room  2152,  Pathology. 

Enter  your  works  of  art 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  is  present- 
ing “Threading  Through  Wellington,”  a juried 
exhibition  of  fibre  works,  adjudicated  by  Fer- 
gus fibre  artist  Ralph  Beney.  Entries  may  be 
brought  to  the  centre  June  1 to  3 between  noon 
and  5 p.m.  There  is  an  entry  fee  of  $2  and  a fee 
of  $25  for  works  selected  for  the  exhibition.  The 
exhibition  will  run  from  June  23  to  Aug.  19. 

Hire  a student 

The  Canada  Employment  Centre  for  Students 
is  open  for  business  again  for  the  summer.  The 
goal  of  the  centre  is  to  help  employers  locate 
qualified  students  to  fill  a variety  of  positions, 


Coming  events 

WEDNESDAY,  May  30 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Prostaglandin  H 
Synthase,”  David  Josephy,  12:10  p.m., 
MacNaughton  222. 

Cycling  Club  - Mary  hill  (novice  ride)  43  km , 

5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excur- 
sion, ‘The  Emperor’s  New  Clothes,”  7 p.m., 
Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 

THURSDAY,  May  31 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Gene  Expression  in 
Eimeria  Tenella : Isolation  of  Differentially 
Expressed  cDNA  Clones,”  Richard  Herbert, 
11:10  a.m.,  Pathology  2152. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

FRIDAY,  June  1 

Aquaculture  Research  Seminar  - “Regula- 
tion of  Reproductive  Development:  The 
Growth  Hormone  Paradox,”  Glen  Van  Der 
Kraak,  12:10  p.m.,  Animal  Science  141. 

SUNDAY,  June  3 

Cycling  Club  - Arkell/Crieff/Downey  Road, 
65  km,  10  a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Animal  Architecture,”  2 p.m.,  Arboretum 
Nature  Centre. 

MONDAY,  June  4 

Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  25  to  32 
km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

TUESDAY,  June  5 

Spring  Convocation  - Associate  Diploma  in 
Horticulture,  Ontario  Diploma  in  Horticul- 
ture, Ontario  Diploma  in  Agriculture,  2:30 
p.m.,  Johnston  Green. 

Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m.  to  midnight,  UC 
334. 

WEDNESDAY,  June  6 

Spring  Convocation  - BA  General  Program, 
10  a.m.;  BA  Honors  Program,  B.Comm., 
2:30  p.m.;  Johnston  Green. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “The  Molecular 
Basis  of  Mutation  and  the  Application  of 
Biotechnology  to  the  Assessment  of  Radia- 
tion-Induced Genetic  Damage:  A Proposal 
for  a Case  Study  in  Goiania,  Brazil,”  Barry 
Glickman,  12:10  p.m.,  MacNaughton  222. 
Cycling  Club  - Silvercreek/Victoria  Road 
Extension,  31  km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south 
doors. 


ranging  from  research  assistants  to  household 
help.  For  more  information  on  how  to  hire  a 
student,  visit  the  centre  at  75  Farquhar  Sl  or  call 
837-1030.  - 

CSB  interest  raised 

Interest  on  Canada  Savings  Bonds  will  rise 
from  10.5  per  cent  to  11.5  per  cent  June  1. 
Effective  until  OcL  31,  1990,  the  new  rate 
applies  to  all  unmatured  Canada  Savings  Bonds 
Series  38  through  44.  This  is  the  third  increase 
in  CSB  rates  in  the  past  two  years. 

Aquaculture  symposium 

The  Department  of  Nutritional  Sciences  will 
host  the  international  symposium  “Feeding 
Fish  in  Our  Water:  Nutritional  Strategies  in 
Management  of  Aquaculture  Waste”  June  5 to 
8.  About  100  participants  from  around  the 
world  will  take  part  in  the  symposium,  which  is 
aimed  at  promoting  the  cohabitation  of  sus- 
tainable aquaculture  and  a clean  environment 
through  nutritional  strategies. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
“Briefly,”  call  Ext.  2592. 


Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excur- 
sion, “Meadowlarks  and  Bobolinks,”  7 p.m., 
Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 

THURSDAY,  June  7 

Spring  Convocation  - B.Sc.  Honors  Pro- 
gram, 10  a.m.;  PhD,  D.V.Sc.,  M.Agr.,  MA, 
MLA,  Graduate  Diplomas,  DVM, 
B.Sc.(H.K.),  2:30  p.m.,  Johnston  Green. 
Pathology  Seminar  - “Bone  Healing  in  the 
Bird:  A Histological  and  Radiographical 
Study  of  the  Humerus  After  Osteotomy  and 
Bone  Plate  Fixation,”  Alison  Stuart,  11:10 
a.m.,  Pathology  2152. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

FRIDAY,  June  8 

Spring  Convocation  - B.A.Sc.,  B.Sc. 
General  Program,  10  a.m.;  B.Sc.(Agr.), 
B.Sc.(Earth  and  Food  Science),  B.Sc.(Eng.), 
BLA,  2:30  p.m.,  Johnston  Green. 

SUNDAY,  June  10 

Cycling  Club  - Hespeler/Maryhill,  64  km,  10 
a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,  UC  103. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Spring  Senses,”  2 p.m.,  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

MONDAY,  June  11 

Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  25  to  32 
km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

TUESDAY,  June  12 

Arboretum  - Tuesday  Evening  Tour/Talk, 
“Mate  Choice  in  Trees,”  John  Ambrose,  7 
p.m.,  Arboretum  Centre. 

Cycling  Club  - Meeting,  7 p.m.,  Athletics 
Centre. 

Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m.  to  midnight,  UC 
334. 

WEDNESDAY,  June  13 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Genetic  Aspects 
of  a Protease  Inhibitor:  Human  Alpha  1- 
Antitrypsin,”  Diane  Cox,  12:10  p.m., 
MacNaughton  222. 

Cycling  Club  - Arkell/Aberfoyle  (novice 
ride),  30  km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Arboretum  - “Edible  Wild  Plant 
Workshop,”  7 p.m..  Arboretum  Centre,  $7, 
call  Ext.  3932  to  register. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
“Coming  Events,”  call  Ext.  2592. 
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Personnel  report 


Temporary  vacancy  policy 
encourages  internal  hiring 

The  University  is  encouraging  the  filling  of 
temporary  vacancies  from  within  departments, 
through  the  use  of  existing  staff,  subject  to 
operational  requirements. 

This  provides  many  benefits  for  the 
development  of  employees,  as  well  as  provid- 
ing an  internal  source  of  trained  individuals 
available  to  fill  in  during  vacations  and  sick 
leave. 

The  procedures  for  making  employees 
aware  of  these  short-term  vacancies  are  deter- 
mined by  the  department,  but  supervisors 
should  review  the  procedures  so  that  all 
employees  are  aware  of  upcoming  temporary 
vacancies.  Employees  should  make  their  su- 
pervisors aware  of  their  interest  in  other  posi- 
tions during  their  performance  reviews. 

For  more  information,  call  Employee  Rela- 
tions at  Ext.  3163. 

Appointments 

Hugh  Ayers  of  Guelph  has  been  appointed 
adjunct  professor  in  the  School  of  Engineering 
for  a three-year  term. 

Doug  Blain  of  Kitchener  has  been  ap- 
pointed senior  analyst  in  Computing  Services, 
effective  June  15. 

John  Maiscy  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
adjunct  professor  in  the  Department  of  Zool- 
ogy for  a three-year  term. 

Susan  Norman  has  changed  employment 
from  administrative  assistant  I to  administra- 
tive assistant  II  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

Chris  Ostrovski  has  been  appointed  execu- 
tive manager,  technology  development,  in  the 
Office  of  Research. 

Lilian  Palarca  has  changed  employment 
from  library  assistant  I to  clerk  II  in  the  library. 

Judy  Phillips  has  been  appointed  project 
co-ordinator  in  the  Real  Estate  Division. 

Prof.  John  Thompson  has  been  appointed 
adjunct  professor  in  the  Department  of  Hor- 
ticultural Science  for  a three-year  term,  effec- 


tive July  1. 

Susan  Vercruysse  of  Guelph  has  been  ap- 
pointed liaison  officer  in  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar,  effective  June  4. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  May  25,  the  following 
opportunities  were  available: 

Analyst  II,  Support  Services,  Communica- 
tions Services.  Normal  hiring  range:  $35,453 
to  $41,657. 

Manager,  Food  and  Beverage  Operations, 
University  Centre  Directorate.  Salary  range: 
$565.46  minimum;  $614.22  job  rate  (level  5); 
$738.84  maximum. 

Technician,  Veterinary  Microbiology  and 
Immunology;  grant  position.  Salary  com- 
mensurate with  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience. 

Secretary,  Dean’s  Office,  College  of  Physi- 
cal and  Engineering  Science;  regular  part- 
time  position.  Salary  rate:  $9.32  per  hour. 

The  following  positions  were  available  to 
on-campus  employees  only: 

Computer  Co-ordinator,  Department  of 
Food  Services.  Salary  range:  $448.05  mini- 
mum; $514.41  job  rate  (level  5);  $632.05 
maximum. 

Biomedical  Photographer,  OVC  Media, 
Teaching  Support  Services.  Salary  range: 
$404.45  minimum;  $463.77 job  rate  (level  5); 
$570.43  maximum. 

Photographer,  Photographic  Services,  Ex- 
ternal Relations.  Salary  range:  $404.45  min- 
imum; $463.77  job  rate  (level  5);  $570.43 
maximum. 

Custodian  2,  Housekeeping  Department. 
Job  rate:  $ 1 1 .86  per  hour;  probation  rate:  $.20 
per  hour  lower  than  job  rate. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact 
Employment  Services  and  Training, 
Christie  Lane,  or  telephone  836-4900. 


SYSTEME 

SBIOLAGE 


RESPONSIVE  HAIR  CARE 
IN  HARMONY 
WITH  YOUR  WORLD"' 

Nature  and  science.  Only 
Systeme  Biolage  captures  the 
virtues  of  both  to  bring  a 
whole  new  level  of  fitness  to 
your  hair  and  scalp.  Come, 
rediscover  the  legendary  powers 
of  herbal  remedies.  Indulge  in  the 
uplifting  effects  of  Aromascience'." 
Now  your  hair  can  have  old- 
fashioned  beauty... and  still  cope 
with  modern-day  stress. 


Syst£me  Biolage.  A natural  approach  to  beauty.  A responsible 
approach  to  the  well-being  of  our  delicate  environment. 


ROYAL  CUTS 

HAIR  CARE  CENTRE 

University  of  Guelph 
University  Centre 

Open  six  days  a week  and  Thursday  nights. 

No  appointment  necessary. 

Off  Campus,  767-5030.  On  Campus.  Ext.  5030. 
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Police 
beat 

The  following  University  Police  occurrence 
statistics  for  April  were  made  available  by  Ron 
McCormick,  head  of  Security  Services. 

Disturbances  and  malicious  damage: 

Twenty -eight  occurrences  of  damage  totalling 
$5,052  were  reported.  Most  of  the  cases  in- 
volved damage  to  windows  and  vehicles. 

Seven  disturbance  investigations  were  also 
reported,  one  involving  a student  in  distress. 

Harassment  and  assaults:  Four  complaints 
of  obscene  and  nuisance  phone  calls  were 
investigated,  as  well  as  one  threat  to  a staff 
member  involving  a residence  dispute. 

Liquor-related  offences:  Police  issued  four  charges  under  the  Liquor  Licence  Act  for  unlawfully 
consuming  or  possessing  liquor  in  public. 

Thefts:  Thirty-one  cases  of  theft  of  University  and  private  property  valued  at  $7,733.30  were 
reported.  The  property  included  cash,  clothing,  bicycles  and  computer  equipment 
Trespassing:  Four  warnings  under  the  Trespass  to  Property  Act  were  given  and  eight  suspicious 
persons  were  investigated.  Four  charges  were  laid  for  engaging  in  prohibited  activity,  including 
one  case  of  mutilation  of  library  material. 

Vehicle  offences:  Seven  motor  vehicle  collisions  were  investigated.  Highway  Traffic  Act  charges 
were  laid  for  failing  to  make  a proper  turn,  one  charge  of  speeding  and  two  charges  of  no  valid 
plate.  Five  warnings  were  issued  for  defective  vehicles  and  for  failing  to  produce  a licence  or  proof 
of  insurance. 

April  is  normally  a quiet  month  because  of  the  examination  period,  says  McCormick,  but 
thefts  of  private  property  were  significantly  higher  than  usual.  □ 


EEAC  briefing 


At  its  April  24  meeting,  the  Employment  Equi- 
ty Advisory  Committee  approved  a full  set  of 
recommendations  related  to  paid  and  unpaid 
parental  leave,  paid  paternity  leave,  the  effects 
of  parental  leave  on  career  progress  for  faculty 
and  support  staff,  and  reduced  workload  ap- 
pointments for  employees  who  are  parents. 

Those  recommendations  have  been  for- 
warded to  President  Brian  Segal. 

The  committee  began  to  consider  the  sub- 
group recommendation  that  paid  personal 
leave  be  extended  to  all  U of  G employees,  and 
that  the  number  of  days  of  paid  personal  leave 
be  increased  from  three  to  10  days  per  year  to 
accommodate  the  demands  of  family  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  relationship  between  the  recommenda- 
tion under  discussion  and  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  was  considered.  Committee 
members  agreed  that,  in  order  to  respond  ade- 
quately to  the  particular  demands  imposed  on 
employees  who  are  parents,  family  respon- 
sibility leave  should  be  distinct  from  paid  per- 
sonal leave.  It  was  noted  that  the  distribution 
of  resources  across  departments  means  they 
are  no:  similarly  situated  to  approve  requests 
for  paid  time  off. 

It  was  also  noted  that  to  deny  a request  for 
family-responsibility  leave  would  be  inap- 
propriate in  certain  situations.  A policy  on 
family-responsibility  leave  should  therefore 
include  an  outline  of  those  circumstances 

Our  people 

Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  Doug  Ormrod  has 
been  elected  vice-chair  of  the  Ontario  Council 
on  Graduate  Studies  for  1990/91.  The  council 
consists  of  the  graduate  deans  of  Ontario’s  15 
universities  and  is  responsible  for  the  appraisal 
of  all  graduate  programs  in  the  province. 

Prof.  David  Piggins,  Psychology,  gave  a 
talk  recently  on  “Perceptual  Effects  in  the  Alice 
Novels  of  Lewis  Carroll”  to  the  British  Lewis 
Carroll  Society  in  London.  He  also  spoke  on 
“Perception  of  Paradoxes  in  Time,  in  Space 
and  in  Space  Time”  at  the  Interdisciplinary 
Conference  on  Time  and  Space  at  Memorial 
University  of  Newfoundland. 

John  Ambrose,  curator  of  The  Arboretum, 
gave  a lecture  on  “Restoring  the  Matrix  of 
Nature  in  Southern  Ontario’’  at  a technical 
workshop  on  Toronto’s  carbon  dioxide  emis- 
sions at  Toronto  City  Hall. 

Prof.  Andrew  Gordon,  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Biology,  spoke  on  “Agroforestry 
Carbon  Budgets  in  Southern  Ontario”  at  die 
workshop,  which  was  designed  to  provide  in- 
formation about  the  feasibility  of  plans  to 
develop  a “sink”  for  carbon  dioxide  emissions 
in  Toronto  by  financing  reforestation  outside 


under  which  a leave  should  be  granted. 

The  importance  of  providing  an  appropriate 
appeal  mechanism  was  stressed,  because 
employees  are  not  uniformly  empowered  to 
appeal  the  denial  of  a request  for  leave  without 
such  a mechanism. 

The  subgroup  suggested  that  many 
employees’  family  responsibilities  could  be 
accommodated  by  the  introduction  of  formal 
policies  on  alternative  work  arrangements. 
Committee  members  acknowledged  that  en- 
couraging flexibility  and  sensitivity  to  the 
needs  of  parents  on  the  part  of  supervisors  is  at 
least  as  important  as  the  development  of 
policies  to  accommodate  the  special  needs  of 
employees  who  are  parents. 

The  committee  requested  more  information 
on  alternative  work  arrangements  currently 
available  to  University  employees  for  con- 
sideration at  the  next  meeting. 

The  subgroup  recommendation  that  the 
Employment  Equity  Advisory  Committee 
work  with  the  director  of  child-care  services 
and  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Child  Care  to 
develop  extended  child-care  services  will  be 
discussed  further  at  the  next  meeting. 

Interested  groups  or  individuals  are  invited 
to  make  written  submissions  on  U of  G 
employment  policies  and  practices  to  the 
Employment  Equity  Advisory  Committee,  c/o 
the  Employment  and  Educational  Equity  Of- 
fice, Room  403,  University  Centre.  □ 


city  boundaries. 

Chris  Nash,  co-ordinator  of  graduate 
students’  teacher  training,  gave  the  keynote 
speech  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Early  Childhood  Educators  of  Onuuio 
in  Ottawa.  Her  topic  was  “Institutionalizing 
Our  Values,  Not  Our  Children.”  She  was  also 
an  invited  speaker  at  the  Sudbury  Conference 
on  Redefining  Education. 

Profs.  John  Leslie,  John  McMurtry,  Jeff 
Mitscherling,  Michael  Ruse  and  Don 
Stewart  and  graduate  students  John  Bruin, 
Paula  Chidwick,  Evan  Legakis,  Aref  Nayed 
and  Brian  Wetstein,  Department  of 
Philosophy,  gave  papers  or  presentations  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Canadian  Philosophical 
Association  and  the  Canadian  Association  for 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Science  in  Victoria. 

Soprano  Elizabeth  Neufeld,  an  instructor 
of  applied  voice  in  the  Department  of  Music, 
has  performed  in  a number  of  concerts  recent- 
ly, including  the  Brahms  “Requiem”  at  the 
Guelph  Spring  Festival,  a noon-hour  concert  at 
McMaster  University  and  a recital  at  Brock 
University.  □ 
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Employee  morale  survey 
planned  for  November 

The  President’s  Advisory  Council  Working  Group  on  Employee  Morale  will  be  surveying 
employees  across  campus  in  late  fall. 

Set  up  last  year  to  investigate  ways  to  measure  and  improve  morale  on  campus,  the 
working  group  is  seeking  to  determine  the  variables  that  contribute  to  morale,  to  find 
empirical  methods  of  measuring  morale,  to  ensure  that  an  appropriate  instrument  is 
developed  to  do  this,  and  to  recommend  actions  that  would  improve  morale. 

The  President’s  Advisory  Council  has  received  an  interim  report  from  the  working 
group  and  has  instructed  the  group  to  go  ahead  with  an  employee  morale  survey  and  to 
establish  the  terms  of  reference  for  the  consultant  who  w ill  be  hired  to  administer  it. 

“There  is  a perception  that  morale  problems  exist  on  campus,”  the  working  group  says 
in  its  interim  report.  But  that  is  the  only  direct  reference  in  the  document  to  the  current 
state  of  morale  at  U of  G. 

“We  haven’t  talked  much  about  specific  Issues  yet  because  that’s  our  job,  to  find  out 
how  widespread  they  are,”  says  working  group  chair  Prof.  Brian  Earn,  Psychology. 

The  working  group  was  interested  in  identifying  specific  concerns  that  employee  groups 
have  about  morale,  says  Earn.  Members  spent  a lot  of  time  defining  morale,  talking  to 
employee  groups  and  looking  for  ways  to  measure  morale  across  campus,  he  says. 

Now,  they’ve  come  up  with  a questionnaire  that  they  believe  covers  most  of  the  concerns 


Research  report 

Lawn  spraying  poses  minimal 
exposure  risk,  study  finds 

■ / \ w.  ■ i _ *‘D  inra  irrtur  Iwilc  o 


expressed.  Among  the  concerns  that  emerged,  says  Earn,  were  issues  of  trust  “trust  in 
supervisors  and  in  the  administration  in  general”  — fair  treatment,  respect  for  the 
individual  and  merit  pay. 


The  questionnaire  will  be  administered  by  an  outside  consultant  in  late  fall,  after  the 
Employment  Equity  Census.  Earn  says  the  group  thought  the  best  way  to  build  trust  in  the 
process  was  to  have  an  external  company  collect  the  results  of  the  initial  survey. 

The  early  November  target  date  for  the  questionnaire  will  allow  enough  time  for  the 
working  group  to  disseminate  preliminary  results  by  the  beginning  of  1991,  he  says. 

During  the  summer,  the  group  will  be  setting  up  the  guidelines  for  the  consultant  who 
will  collect  the  data,  hiring  the  consultant  and  organizing  the  publicity  campaign  that  will 
accompany  the  questionnaire. 

If  a working  trust  is  to  be  built  up  in  the  University  community,  then  employee  responses 
to  the  survey  must  result  in  action,  says  Earn. 

“That’s  crucial.  Every  member  of  the  committee  and  all  employee  groups  said  there 
would  be  no  use  in  doing  a survey  unless  action  occurred  as  a result.  I think  the  biggest 
worry  and  concern  that  everyone  had  was  that  action  would  not  occur.  In  our  interim 
report,  we  made  a number  of  suggestions  directed  towards  ensuring  that  action  will  take 
place.” 

After  the  survey,  employee  groups  across  campus  will  be  able  to  get  a breakdown  of  the 
results  for  their  members,  he  says. 

The  working  group  has  developed  a way  to  make  the  data  from  the  survey  useful  while 
still  protecting  the  rights  of  the  individual  respondents,  says  Earn.  “We’  II  be  able  to  identify 
segments  of  the  University  where  there  may  be  particular  issues  or  problems,  yet  we  made 
sure  that  a particular  individual  within  that  segment  can’t  be  identified.” 

Earn  hopes  that  the  recommendations  the  working  group  made  at  the  recent  PAC 
retreat  will  have  a long-term  positive  effect  on  employee  morale. 

In  its  interim  report,  the  group  recommended  that  a survey  be  administered  in  the  fall 
of  1990;  that  an  outside  consultant  be  hired  to  administer  the  initial  survey  and  analyse  the 
data  under  the  direction  of  the  working  group;  that  strategies  to  maximize  employee 
participation  be  followed;  that  the  University  establish  a mechanism  to  provide  feedback 
to  the  survey;  that  the  information  gathered  be  shared  with  the  various  bargaining  units 
on  campus;  that  the  University  establish  procedures  to  ensure  that  action  take  place  to 
address  issues  identified  in  the  survey;  and  that  the  survey  be  conducted  every  24  months 
by  a group  with  representative  constituency. 

Earn  says  the  need  to  have  an  ongoing  group  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
conducting  the  survey  every  two  years  stems  from  the  need  for  continuity.  ‘1  think  when 
people  see  the  first  survey  and  respond  and  see  action,  trust  in  the  process  will  increase.” 

And  they  will  realize  that  it  doesn’t  have  any  negative  side  for  them,  he  says.  “In  fact, 
it’s  an  exercise  designed  to  improve  the  working  life  for  everyone.”  □ 
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by  Owen  Roberts. 

Office  of  Research 

Homeowners’  exposure  to  the  popular  her- 
bicide 2,4-D  while  spraying  their  lawns  for 
weeds  is  minimal,  U of  G researchers  have 
found. 

In  a study  of  37  southern  Ontario 
homeowners  and  12  professional  applicators 
who  used  the  herbicide  last  fall,  environmental 
biology  graduate  student  Shelley  Harris  and 
her  supervisor,  Prof.  Keith  Solomon,  found 
2,4-D  exposures  were  well  below  internation- 
ally accepted  standards. 

“If  homeowners  wear  protective  clothing 
while  applying  2,4-D,  they  can  reduce  ex- 
posure to  the  level  where  risk  is  trivial,”  says 
Solomon,  associate  director  of  the  Guelph- 
based  Canadian  Centre  for  Toxicology. 

About  half  of  the  homeowner  participants 
in  this  research  project  were  issued  protective 
clothing  (long-sleeved  coveralls,  rubber  bools 
and  gloves)  for  the  application.  The  others 
wore  whatever  they  normally  would  while 
spraying  their  lawns,  i.e.,  T-shirts,  shorts  and 
running  shoes. 

Although  the  unprotected  group  had  higher 
exposures,  the  highest  reading  was  less  than 
one  milligram  per  day  — appreciably  less  than 
the  World  Health  Organization’s  acceptable 
limit  of  21  milligrams  per  day. 

Harris,  who  conducted  the  field  work, 
videotaped  participants  during  the  application 
of  the  herbicide.  Without  fail,  she  was  able  to 
correlate  higher  exposure  levels  with  human 
error  that  resulted  in  direct  contact  with  the 
herbicide  — mostly  spills  during  mixing  and 
the  removal  of  protective  clothing  in  the  midst 
of  an  application. 

‘To  reduce  any  potential  exposure,  no  mat- 
ter how  low,  wear  rubber  boots,  gloves  and 
coveralls  during  the  application,”  she  advises. 


“Rinse  your  boots  and  gloves  at  the  outside  tap, 
rinse  your  garden  hose  and  launder  clothing 
items  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  wash.” 

A summary  of  the  research  results  show: 

■ Only  one  of  the  11  homeowners  issued 
protective  clothing  showed  more  than  a 
trace  of  exposure. 

■ Four  of  the  eight  homeowners  who  did  not 
wear  protective  clothing  and  sprayed  liq- 
uid formulations  of  2,4-D  showed 
measurable  amounts  of  exposure  in  the 
body, 

■ Of  20  “bystanders”  (those  who  were  near- 
by or  in  the  house  when  the  spraying  was 
done)  whose  exposure  levels  were  also 
tested,  none  showed  any  exposure. 

■ The  12  professional  participants 
registered  an  average  of  only  0.3  mil- 
ligrams per  day  of  2,4-D  contamination. 
Exposure  levels  were  determined  through 

urinalysis  conducted  in  Department  of 
Environmental  Biology  laboratories. 
Homeowners  provided  samples  over  a period 
of  four  days;  professional  applicators  were 
tested  for  14  consecutive  days. 

Because  2,4-D  is  water  soluble,  more  than 
95  per  cent  of  any  penetrating  the  human  body 
will  pass  out  through  the  urine  in  four  days, 
providing  an  accurate  method  for  assessing 
actual  exposure  in  the  body. 

Further  studies  are  planned  for  this  spring 
and  summer,  focusing  on  bystanders  who 
come  in  contact  with  treated  lawns. 

“While  the  lack  of  measurable  exposures  in 
bystanders  was  reassuring,  the  question  of  con- 
tact with  recently  sprayed  turf  requires  more 
study,”  says  Solomon. 

In  addition  to  work  with  herbicides,  re- 
search into  turf  insecticides  is  also  planned. 
These  studies  are  supported  by  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  the  Environment.  □ 


Scientists  are  hot  on  the  chestnut  trail 


One  of  North  America’s  oldest  foods  is  making 
a comeback  with  the  help  of  a research  network 
involving  U of  G. 

The  American  chestnut  ( Castanea  dentala) 
was  an  important  food  source  for  native  In- 
dians and  early  settlers,  but  fell  victim  to  a 
nasty  blight  fungus  ( Endothia  parasitica)  in 
the  1900s.  In  40  years,  all  but  a handful  of  the 
trees  were  destroyed. 

From  the  stumps  of  some  of  the  felled  trees, 
however,  a unique,  new  crop  of  American 
chestnuts  is  emerging  — unique  because 
despite  being  laden  with  a weaker  form  of  the 
blight  (called  a “hypovirulent”  fungus),  they 
are  able  to  survive.  This  tolerance  has  renewed 
hope  for  a revival,  says  Prof.  John  Ambrose, 
Arboretum  curator  and  a founding  member  of 
the  Ontario  Chestnut  Council. 


“Our  main  concern  at  this  time  is  biologi- 
cal,” says  Ambrose.  “We  want  to  protect  the 
genetic  base  of  American  chestnut  species, 
while  conducting  experiments  on  ways  to 
protect  trees  with  the  hypovirulent  fungus 
phenomenon.” 

Once  the  American  chestnut  makes  a come- 
back, he  says,  it’s  sure  to  regain  its  public 
popularity. 

“American  chestnuts  are  superior  in  taste 
and  texture  to  European  chestnuts.  The 
popularity  of  chestnuts  for  holiday  cooking 
and  street  vending  — even  though  it’s  the 
European  species  being  offered  — is  a good 
sign  that  once  our  native  chestnut  trees  are 
replenished,  there  will  be  a good  market  for  the 
nuts.”  □ 


Retirement  Continued  from  page  1 

will  apply  for  early  retirement  — for  the  first 
plan  in  1987,  only  209  out  of  570  eligible 
employees  applied.  But  if  applications  are 
received  to  the  tune  of  more  than  $13  million, 
then  approvals  will  go  to  those  employees 
whose  age  and  service  add  up  to  the  highest 
sums. 

The  primary  goal  of  the  early  retirement 
window  is  to  promote  faculty  and  staff 
renewal,  says  Reimer. 

“This  will  enable  the  University  to  restruc- 
ture some  of  its  operational  units,  which  may 
include  downsizing,  and  will  allow  the  Univer- 
sity to  meet  its  financial  obligations  in  offset- 
ting the  deficit  in  the  University’s  operating 
budget.” 

In  the  process,  it  should  help  improve  ef- 
ficiency at  the  University,  he  says.  “In  some 
cases,  we’ve  simply  become  too  bureaucratic. 
Now  we  will  have  to  question  whether  some 
of  the  functions  we’re  performing  arc  really 
essential  to  the  goals  of  the  University,  which 
are  primarily  teaching  and  research." 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
University,  says  Reimer,  “the  retirement  pro- 


gram should  also  meet  the  requests  of  the  many 
individuals,  and  the  bargaining  units  repre- 
senting these  individuals,  who  have  indicated 
an  interest  in  another  early  retirement  plan.” 

At  last  week’s  meeting  of  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, representatives  of  the  U of  G Staff  As- 
sociation and  CUPE  were  on  hand  to  speak  to 
the  issue  of  the  retirement  plan,  but  were  un- 
able to  because  of  the  tabling. 

In  a related  matter,  the  board  approved  a 
recommendation  from  the  pensions  and 
benefits  committee  that  an  ad  hoc  improve- 
ment in  inflation  protection  be  made  for 
retirees.  Effective  September  1990,  inflation 
protection  will  be  calculated  at  CPI  minus  two 
per  cent  for  one  year,  at  an  estimated  cost  to  the 
pension  fund  of  $450,000.  □ 
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Multi-tenant  facility  gets 
new  priority  at  research  park 


by  Owen  Roberts, 

Office  of  Research 

The  flurry  of  research  activity  at  and  near  the 
University  has  put  a new  priority  on  plans  to 
develop  a $2-million,  20,000-square-foot 
multi-tenant  facility  at  the  U of  G Research 
Park. 

The  park,  located  on  36  acres  of  land  on  the 
south  side  of  Stone  Road  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  Stone  Road  Mall,  was  approved 
for  development  in  1 982  to  facilitate  long-term 
relationships  between  U of  G and  private  and 
public  sectors  with  an  interest  in  research. 

Its  original  design  was  limited  to  tenants 
who  could  provide  their  own  buildings.  But 
further  discussion  has  prompted  the  University 
to  pursue  a facility  that  can  house  a variety  of 
clients,  says  President  Brian  Segal. 

“Numerous  realities  have  cast  a new  light 
of  immediacy  on  the  creation  of  the  multi- 
tenant facility,”  says  Segal.  “There’s  an  iden- 
tifiable window  of  opportunity  there  now.  I 
believe  the  multi-tenant  facility  is  poised  to 
become  the  nucleus  of  an  important  and 
vibrant  research  centre.” 

Agriculture  Canada’s  Health  of  Animals 
Laboratory  and  Semex  Canada  are  the  park’s 
present  tenants,  soon  to  be  joined  oy  me  On- 
tario regional  offices  of  Agriculture  Canada. 
And  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  is  relocating  its  head  offices  from 
Toronto  right  across  the  road  from  the  park. 

“Smaller  organizations  that  cannot  neces- 
sarily afford  to  construct  their  own  buildings  in 
the  park  are  anxious  to  be  a part  of  this  growing 
research  effort,”  says  Segal.  “They  constitute 
an  important  aspect  of  the  increasing  involve- 
ment between  industry  and  University  of 
Guelph  researchers,  and  that’s  a relationship 
we  want  to  nurture.” 

Segal  says  the  University  community  will 
benefit  from  the  development  of  both  the 
multi-tenant  facility  and  other  independent 
developments  within  the  park. 

“The  University  has  some  pressing  space 
requirements,”  he  says.  “We  plan  to  be  creative 
and  flexible  in  negotiating  land  rental  charges 
in  exchange  for  completed  research  and  office 
space  within  the  park  that  we  can  share  with 
others  having  an  interest  in  research.” 

Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice-president,,  re- 
search, says  the  arrangement  will  offer 
numerous  advantages. 

“In  many  cases,  research  park  tenants  will 
have  their  own  researchers  who  are  peers  of 
University  faculty,  and  in  other  cases,  the  agen- 
cy will  have  technical  staff  who  at  least  initially 
require  assistance  from  University  researchers 
to  most  effectively  use  the  products  of  Guelph 
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research,”  he  says. 

“In  either  scenario,  the  understanding  that 
each  party  develops  of  the  others’  needs  and 
strengths  will  lead  to  more  fruitful  research 
activities.” 

In  addition,  the  research  park  tenants  may 
have  their  own  specialized  facilities,  which  are 
not  duplicated  on  campus,  says  Milligan. 

“There  is  great  potential  for  University 
faculty,  graduate  students  and  co-op  education 
in  this  regard.  The  training  and  employment 
implications  are  tremendous,  as  are  the  in- 
creased possibilities  for  further  commercializ- 
ing University  research.” 

Invitations  to  lender  construction  of  the 
facility  will  be  announced  Aug.  1.  □ 


Ice  coloring 
non-toxic 

The  Department  of  Environmental  Health 
and  Safety  has  confirmed  that  a coloring 
substance  that  escaped  into  sewers  and  the 
Speed  River  after  ice  was  removed  from 
the  arena  is  non-toxic  and  is  not  required 
to  be  registered  as  a hazardous  material. 

Data  sheets  supplied  by  the  manufac- 
turer show  that  the  water-based  coloring 
agent  does  not  pose  a threat  to  the  environ- 
ment, says  John  Campbell,  head  of  En- 
vironmental Health  and  Safety. 

The  University  has  made  interim  alter- 
native arrangements  with  the  city  to  dis- 
pose of  ice  from  the  arena.  It  will  be 
trucked  to  a city-designated  site  pending 
future  changes  to  the  arena’s  drain  system, 
Campbell  says.  □ 


Memorandum  confirms 
PSA/University  partnership 


by  Mary  Dickieson 

The  Professional  Staff  Association 

«lrr*nothpn<»(3  ito  rv/-*oitt r»r»  r»r>  ramnue  tool  mrvnlh 

with  the  signing  of  a new  memorandum  of 
agreement  and  the  allocation  of  University 
Centre  office  space. 

PSA  chair  Doug  Badger,  manager  of  the 
information  systems  group  in  Financial  Ser- 
vices, and  President  Brian  Segal  signed  the 
agreement  May  17,  replacing  the  original  1987 
document  that  brought  official  recognition  to 
the  association  from  the  University.  In  July,  the 
PSA  will  move  into  a new  office  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  the  University  Centre. 

The  new  agreement  recognizes  the  con- 
tributions of  professional  staff  to  the  leaching 
and  research  programs  of  U of  G,  says  Badger. 
It  also  reconfirms  the  PSA’s  participation  in 
University  affairs  as  a representative  of  profes- 
sional staff  in  matters  related  to  salary  and 
benefits,  professional  development,  employ- 
ment policy,  membership  and  communication. 

From  the  PSA’s  point  of  view,  it’s  important 
to  receive  that  recognition  from  senior  ad- 
ministrators in  the  form  of  a written  document 


that  “spells  out  the  association’s  role  as  a rep- 
resentative of  professional  staff  and  provides 
an  effective  mechanism  for  open  and  informed 
" Brian  SidUvan,  associate  vice-president, 
student  affairs,  and  a member  of  the  group  that 
renegotiated  the  agreement,  believes  the  docu- 
ment effectively  highlights  the  central  role  that 
professionals  have  in  the  University  com- 
munity. He  says  he’s  particularly  pleased  by 
“the  process  through  which  it  was  developed 
and  the  resulting  emphasis  on  mutual  respon- 
sibility and  partnership  in  the  service  of  the 
University’s  objectives.” 

The  new  UC  office  will  enable  the  PSA  to 
centralize  its  files  and  provide  a focal  point  for 
staff  involvement,  says  Badger. 

The  memorandum  of  agreement  was 
renegotiated  by  a joint  committee  that  included 
Badger  and  Sullivan,  as  well  as  PSA  repre- 
sentatives Kath  Beaven,  International 
Programs;  Gary  Nadalin,  Central  Reservations 
and  Conferences;  and  Betsy  Allan,  Alumni 
Affairs  and  Community  Relations;  and  ad- 
ministration representatives  Charles  Ferguson, 
Continued  on  page  2 


At  the  recent  signing  of  the  PSA’s 
memorandum  of  agreement  are,  left  to 
right,  President  Brian  Segal;  PSA 
treasurer  Glenn  White,  Financial  Ser- 
vices; PSA  past  president  Gary  Nadalin, 
Central  Reservations  and  Conferences; 


Brian  Sullivan,  associate  vice-president, 
student  affairs;  Prof.  Norman  Gibbins,  ac- 
ting vice-president,  academic;  PSA  presi- 
dent Doug  Badger,  Financial  Services;  and 
Vic  Reimer,  Personnel. 

Photo  by  Alvin  Ng,  External  Relations 
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Not  just  another  horror  story 


by  David  Thomas 

The  images  of  horror  and  evil  that  fascinate 
people  in  Stephen  King  novels  and  David 
Cronenberg  films  have  a long  literary  tradition 
stretching  back  to  the  gothic  novels  of  the  18th 
century. 

Prof.  Kenneth  Graham,  English  Language 
and  Literature,  recently  edited  two  collections 
of  essays  dealing  with  gothic  literature,  which 
was  the  dominant  literary  mode  of  the  1790s. 

The  books.  Gothic  Fictions:  Prohibi- 
tion/Transgression  and  "Vathek"  and  the  Es- 
cape from  Time:  Bicentenary  Revaluations , 
both  deal  with  the  type  of  literature  18th- 
century  readers  were  enthralled  with. 

“They  were  desperate  to  believe  in  super- 
natural experiences  — a world  impinging  on 
our  own,  just  behind  a dark  door,”  he  says. 

Gothic  stories  usually  have  in  common  a 
remote  setting  and  a ruined  or  partially  ruined 
building.  The  narrative  tends  to  build  on 
suspense  based  on  dread — “fear  of  the  some- 
thing that  is  lurking  just  around  the  comer.” 

Gothic  Fictions  is  a collection  of  13  essays 
— “a  lucky  number  for  a subject  dealing  with 
evil  and  horror,”  notes  Graham  — examining 
the  ambiguous  relationship  between  prohibi- 
tion and  transgression.  There  are  many  social, 
religious  and  political  taboos,  and  people  have 
a desire  to  transgress  them,  he  says.  The  essays 
are  written  by  international  scholars  Graham 
has  met  at  literary  conferences. 

He  says  that  even  though  the  book  deals 
primarily  with  classical  gothic  works,  the  es- 
says also  make  references  to  contemporary 
works.  Fans  of  popular  horror  masters  King 
and  Clive  Barker  would  appreciate  the  collec- 
tion, he  says. 

“We’re  familiar  with  the  manifestations  (in 
the  18th-century  works)  because  they’re  the 
same  ones  that  occur  in  contemporary  horror 
books  and  films,”  Graham  says.  “We  still  have 

we  have  lived  — a supernatural  existence.” 

The  essays  in  "Vathek"  and  the  Escape 
from  Time  focus  on  “Vathek,”  the  story  pub- 


lished by  British  writer  William  Beckford  in 
1786.  It  is  a tale  of  a Persian  ruler  who  turns 
away  from  Allah  to  the  worship  of  evil.  In  his 
quest  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  universe,  he 
brings  suffering  to  people  he  meets  and  ends 
up  doomed  to  an  eternal  existence  of  agony. 

The  tale’s  presentation  makes  it  irresistible 
to  contemporary  readers,  Graham  says. 

“It’s  avant-garde,  it’s  decadent  and  full  of 
contradictions.  It’s  a study  of  evil,  but  it’s  a 
very  moral  presentation,  told  in  a very  light- 
hearted way.  What  makes  it  modem  and  what 
fascinates  people  is  this  narrative  contradiction 
between  its  presentation  and  the  import  of  the 
subject  Reading  it  is  a sort  of  voluptuous 
torment” 

That  continuing  fascination  with  the  tale 
meant  there  was  a lot  of  interest  among  col- 
leagues to  submit  essays  for  the  collection, 
says  Graham.  He  wanted  to  publish  it  in  1987, 
the  bicentenary  of  Beckford’s  birth,  but  it  took 
until  this  year  to  reach  bookstands. 

Graham  says  both  collections  should  inter- 
est the  general  horror  story  reader,  especially 
Canadians.  Canadians  have  a particularly 
strong  taste  for  horror,  says  Graham,  who  at- 
tributes that  partly  to  the  cold,  long,  dark 
winters. 

Gothic  Fictions:  Prohibition/Transgres- 
sion and  "Vathek"  and  the  Escape  From  Time: 
Bicentenary  Revaluations  are  both  published 
by  AMS  Press  in  New  York  City.  □ 


Awards 

Prof.  Reggie  Lo,  Microbiology,  is  this  year’s 
recipient  of  the  Fisher  Scientific  Award 
presented  by  the  Canadian  Society  of 
Microbiologists  for  outstanding  contributions 
to  research.  Lo  won  for  his  work  on  cloning  and 
characterizine  virulence  determinants  from  the 
uduciium  i c&ieureiidMeirioiyuca.  ims  is  me 
second  year  in  a row  that  a member  of  the 
Microbiology  Department  has  won  the  award. 
Last  year’s  winner  was  Prof.  Joseph  Lam.  □ 


Memorandum  Continued  from  page  1 
vice-president,  administration;  Prof.  Jack 
MacDonald,  vice-president,  academic;  and 
Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  acting  vice-president, 
academic. 

The  new  agreement  provides  for  a con- 
tinuation of  the  committee,  and  Sullivan  will 
follow  Badger  as  chair  for  the  next  year. 

The  new  office  and  the  signing  of  the 
memorandum  of  agreement  complete  two  of 
the  association’s  1989/90  objectives,  says 
Badger.  Other  accomplishments  include  a 
membership  drive  that  has  increased  the 


association’s  membership  to  60  per  cent  of  all 
eligible  members,  a membership  survey, 
which  will  be  reported  in  the  association’s 
summer  newsletter,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
formal  salary  discussion  process. 

The  PSA  maintains  a standing  committee 
on  policy  issues  related  to  salary  and  benefits 
and  appoints  three  representatives  annually  to 
meet  with  three  senior  University  officers.  The 
new  memorandum  spells  out  this  respon- 
sibility and  reiterates  that  the  PS  A is  not  a legal 
trade  union  and  has  no  plans  to  become  one, 
says  Badger.  □ 
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Space  provision  missing 


I read  and  reread  the  May  9 At  Guelph  article 
on  the  University’s  plan  for  capital  projects  and 
space,  but  I could  find  no  reference  to  a major 
provision  outlined  in  the  report  of  the  Space 
Advisory  Committee,  on  which  the  article  was 
presumably  based. 

The  report,  which  has  received  wide  cir- 
culation, clearly  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
major  “tenants”  of  the  proposed  new  academic 
building  will  be  the  departments  of  Geography 
and  Psychology.  The  report  recognises  a major 
shortfall  in  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
space  currently  held  by  these  departments, 
which  are  operating  in  facilities  that  are  la- 
mentable compared  with  current  Ontario  dis- 
ciplinary standards. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  an  important 
recommendation  of  the  report  concerning  the 
needs  of  these  departments  has  been  neglected 
to  be  made  public,  especially  in  view  of  the 
University’s  record  on  this  issue. 

When  I and  many  of  my  colleagues  came 
to  Guelph  in  the  late  1960s,  it  was  with  the 
understanding  that  the  new  Arts  II  building  — 
a psychology-geography  facility  — was  just 
about  to  be  built.  Since  that  time,  buildings 
have  risen  to  serve  a variety  of  campus  needs, 
yet  sometime  in  the  1970s,  the  high  priority 
previously  given  to  Arts  II  disappeared  com- 
pletely from  the  shifting  sands  of  the  capital 
priorities  list! 

It  has  taken  the  best  part  of  two  decades  to 
re-establish  the  long-neglected  needs  of  the 
social  sciences  as  aUniversity  priority.  Yet,  just 
a few  months  after  the  adoption  of  the  space 
report,  our  pressing  requirements  appear  once 
again  to  be  overlooked. 

This  is  all  the  more  unfortunate  because 
recent  positive  appraisals  of  new  PhD 

Personnel 

raport 

Appointments 

Simon  Young  of  Suffolk,  England,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  in  the  Department 
of  Clinical  Studies. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  June  1,  1990,  the 
following  opportunities  were  available: 
Analyst  in.  Communications  Services.  Nor- 
mal hiring  range:  $32,054  to  $37,663  a year. 
Administrative  Assistant  I,  Child-Care  Ser- 
vices, Office  of  Student  Affairs.  Normal 
hiring  range:  $464.60  to  $497.62  a week. 
Fire  Prevention  Officer,  Environmental 
Health  and  Safety  Department.  Probation 
rate:  $13.17  an  hour;  after  three  months: 
$13.87  an  hour;  after  one  year:  $15.12  an 
hour. 

Sheet  Metal  Worker,  Maintenance.  Job 
rate:  $15.49  an  hour;  probation  rate:  $.20  per 
hour  lower  than  job  rate. 

The  following  positions  were  available  to 
on-campus  employees  only: 

Driver/Helper,  Mail  Services  Department. 
Salary  range:  $350.61  minimum;  $401 .70 job 
rate  (level  5);  $494.80  maximum. 
Agricultural  Assistant,  Veterinary  Teach- 
ing Hospital.  Salary  range:  $465.66  start  rale; 
$487.69  six-month  rate;  $509.64  one-year 
job  rate. 

Technician,  Department  of  Microbiology  — 
NSERC  STEM  Facility.  Salary  range: 
$544.50  minimum;  $626.05  job  rate  (level  5); 
$770.51  maximum. 

Technician,  Epidemiology  Computing  and 
Statistics  Laboratory,  Department  of  Popula- 
tion Medicine.  Salary  range:  $544.50  mini- 
mum; $626.05  job  rate  (level  5);  $770.51 
maximum. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact 
Employment  Services  and  Training,  Chris- 
tie Lane,  or  call  836-4900. 


programs  in  psychology  and  geography  indi- 
cated a clear  need  for  major  improvements  in 
space,  and  we  had  thought  there  was  a clear 
commitment  by  the  University  to  the  Ontario 
Council  on  Graduate  Studies  in  this  respect 
The  construction  of  an  appropriately  spe- 
cialized facility  not  only  serves  the  specific 
requirements  of  the  above  two  disciplines,  but 
also  serves  a more  general  purpose.  That  is,  it 
will  allow  some  alleviation  of  the  pressures  on 
our  sister  departments  who  share  the 
MacKinnon  building. 

Many  of  these  departments  are  laboring 
under  the  dual  stresses  arising  from  increased 
levels  of  undergraduate  enrolment  in  the  BA 
program,  together  with  an  expansion  of 
graduate  programs. 

D6j2t  vu! 

Prof.  Michael  Matthews, 
Department  of  Psychology. 


Construction 

update 

Eleven  construction  projects  are  in  progress  or 
about  to  begin  on  campus  this  summer,  says  A1 
Brown,  director  of  Physical  Resources. 

The  projects  represent  about  $50  million  in 
construction,  with  the  funds  coming  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  including  The  Campaign, 
the  University’s  renovation  fund  and  the  Min- 
istry of  Colleges  and  Universities’  capital, 
major  renovations  and  accessibility  programs. 
A summary  of  the  projects  follows: 

■ New  chillers  will  be  installed  at  the 
Central  Utilities  Plant,  adding  2,000  tons 
to  the  capacity  of  the  system.  The  units  are 
needed  to  meet  the  extra  demand  that  will 
come  from  new  buildings.  Much  of  the 

pipe  refitting  has  already  been  done;  the 

chillers  will  be  installed  at  the  end  of  the 
summer,  after  the  peak  demand  period. 

■ Phase  2 of  the  renovations  to  the  Athletics 
Centre  is  under  way.  This  will  provide 
squash  courts,  weight-training  space  and 
floor  space  for  other  sports  where  the  old 
skating  and  curling  rinks  were  located. 

■ The  family  housing  complex,  to  be  located 
west  of  OVC  near  Dairy  Bush  Hill,  is  in 
the  final  stages  of  design.  Construction 
should  start  by  the  end  of  summer. 

■ The  new  300-seat  lecture  theatre,  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Thombrough  building,  is  under 
construction. 

■ Tenders  have  been  received  for  the  addi- 
tion to  the  Richards  building  to  provide 
additional  office  and  laboratory  space  for 
the  Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science. 

■ Work  has  started  on  the  extension  to  the 
Department  of  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics  wing  of  the  Axelrod  building. 

■ Renovations  to  Zavitz  Hall  are  in 
progress.  Department  of  Fine  Art  person- 
nel and  classes  are  temporarily  relocated 
in  the  Textiles  building  and  at  rented  space 
at  24  Hayes  Ave.  The  department’s  slide 
collection  is  being  held  in  the  library. 

■ Renovations  on  levels  0 and  1 of  the 
McLaughlin  building  to  reorganize  the 
library’s  circulation,  reserve  and  informa- 
tion areas  and  to  expand  the  archival  and 
special  collection  facilities  will  start 
shortly. 

■ Tenders  are  about  lo  be  called  for  the 
Eccles  Centre,  a multipurpose  addition  to 
be  built  on  the  east  side  of  Maritime  Hall. 
Construction  should  start  in  July. 

■ Work  on  an  extension  to  the  Chemistry 
and  Microbiology  building  to  accom- 
modate the  Centre  of  Excellence  in  Bac- 
terial Disease  will  start  in  late  summer. 

■ East  Ring  Road  will  be  repaved,  and  parts 
of  it  will  be  rebuilt  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. 

These  activities  may  result  in  some  incon- 
venience, says  Brown,  but  Physical  Resources 
will  make  every  effort  to  minimize  disruptions 
to  the  University  community.  □ 
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Mortgage  burning,  opening  of  twin  rinks 
highlight  Alumni  Weekend  June  22  to  24 


It’s  a “burning  issue.” 

Just  three  years  after  the  official  opening  of  Alumni  House,  the 
mortgage  on  the  former  sheep  bam  will  go  up  in  smoke  — literally  — 
at  a mortgage-burning  ceremony  June  24  during  Alumni  Weekend. 

Originally  used  as  a carriage  house  before  being  relocated  to  its 
current  site  on  Arboretum  Road,  Alumni  House  has  been  the  focus  of  a 
major  fund-raising  effort  since  1986.  Thtat’s  when  the  U of  G Alumni 
Association  took  on  the  task  of  renovating  the  building  to  serve  as  a 
headquarters  for  alumni  and  to  house  the  University ’s  alumn  i affairs  and 
development  units. 

Cost  of  the  renovations  totalled  $800,000,  with  the  University 
providing  $300,000  and  alumni  coming  up  with  the  rest  Of  the 
$500,000  alumni  contribution,  $300,000  was  committed  by  the  Alma 
Mater  Fund  over  a period  of  three  years,  and  the  remainder  was  raised 
through  contributions  from  the  alumni  associations,  special  activities 
and  class  projects. 

In  1987,  a five-year  mortgage  was  taken  out  on  Alumni  House  to 
finance  the  renovations.  Because  of  an  increase  in  donations  to  the  AMF 
over  the  past  three  years,  the  fund  was  able  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  two 
years  early  — plus  cover  the  interest  charges  — says  Paulette  Samson, 
associate  director,  annual  programs  and  operations. 

“The  support  we’ve  received  from  our  alumni  to  establish  this 
permanent  home  for  them  on  campus  has  been  tremendous,”  says 
Samson.  “We  never  expected  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  so  quickly,  and 
it’s  thanks  to  our  alumni  and  the  University  that  we  have.” 

The  1:30  p.m.  mortgage-burning  ceremony  at  Alumni  House  on 
Sunday  will  be  the  finale  of  a weekend  of  activities  ranging  from  class 
meetings  to  a guided  nature  walk  in  The  Arboretum. 

Other  major  highlights  of  the  weekend  include  the  official  opening 
of  the  twin-pad  arena  Friday  at  3 p.m.  and  a showcase  and  slide 
presentation  on  the  Herbert  R.  Axelrod  fossil  fish  collection  Saturday 
from  1:30  to  3:30  p.m.  in  the  Axelrod  building. 

Throughout  the  weekend,  alumni  will  have  lots  of  opportunities  to 
share  memories  with  their  classmates  at  a welcome  barbecue  Friday  at 
5 p.m.  on  the  Lennox-Addington  patio,  a dessert  and  coffee  party  that 
evening  at  8 p.m.  in  Creelman  Hall,  various  college  picnics  and  class 
dinners  on  Saturday,  and  a farewell  champagne  brunch  and  outdoor 
concert  Sunday  at  11:30  a.m.  at  Alumni  House. 

There  will  also  be  ample  opportunities  for  former  students  to  see 
what’s  been  happening  at  their  university  since  they’ve  been  away. 

On  Saturday,  there  will  be  continual  shuttle  bus  tours  between 
Macdonald  Hall  and  Alumni  House  from  1 1 a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.,  tours  of 
Alumni  House  from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  tours  of  OVC  from  1:30  to  3:30 
p.m.,  a tour  of  OAC  at  1:30  p.m.  from  Johnston  Hall,  tours  and 


demonstrations  at  OVC ’s  Wild  Bird  Clinic  from  2 to  4 p.m. , free  skating 
and  tours  of  the  new  arena  from  2 to  4 p.m.  and  a walking  tour  of  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Gallery  at  3 p.m. 

On  Sunday,  the  UGAA  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  10:30  a.m.  at 
Alumni  House,  and  will  present  its  annual  Alumnus  of  Honor  award 
and  Alumni  Medal  of  Achievement  at  1 p.m. 

For  more  information  about  Alumni  Weekend  events,  call  Ext 
6655.  □ 


Environmental  Youth  Corps 
support  tops  $200,000 


Conference  will 
focus  on  positive 
side  of  sexuality 

“Sexuality:  Positive  Approaches”  is  the  theme 
of  U of  G’s  12th  annual  Conference  on  Human 
Sexuality  June  18  to  20. 

One  of  the  largest  sexuality  conferences  in 
North  America,  it  is  expected  to  bring  together 
more  than  800  teachers,  counsellors,  doctors, 
nurses,  social  workers  and  members  of  the 
clergy  from  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

This  year’s  keynote  speakers  are  Lynn 
Leight,  an  adjunct  professor  at  the  University 
of  Miami  School  of  Medicine;  Peggy  Brick, 
director  of  the  Centre  for  Family  Life  Educa- 
tion, Planned  Parenthood,  in  New  Jersey;  and 
William  Fisher,  a faculty  member  in  the  depart- 
ments of  psychology  and  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  at  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario. 

Leight  is  a sex  education  counsellor,  a nurse 
and  founder  of  a network  of  well-women 
health-care  centres  across  the  United  States. 
She  appears  regularly  on  television  and  radio 
and  is  the  author  of  Raising  Sexually  Healthy 
Children,  which  will  be  the  topic  of  her 
keynote  address. 

Brick  is  a leading  educator  on  adolescent 
sexuality  and  contraceptive  education  in  North 
America.  She  is  also  author  of  Positive  Images: 
A New  Approach  to  Contraceptive  Education 
and  Teaching  Safer  Sex.  She  will  discuss 
“Adolescent  Sexuality:  A Positive  Approach." 

A well-known  Ontario  researcher  on 
sexuality,  Fisher  has  published  numerous  ar- 
ticles and  co- edited  the  book  Adolescents,  Sex 
and  Contraception.  He  will  speak  on  “Sexual 
Emotions  and  Sexual  Health."  □ 


by  Owen  Roberts, 

Office  of  Research 

A fast  food  waste  inventory,  environmental 
research  writing  and  the  creation  of  pesticide 
baits  are  just  a few  of  the  projects  involving 
students  at  U of  G this  summer  through  the 
provincial  Environmental  Youth  Corps  (EYC) 
program. 

Support  for  the  program  rose  to  $218,700 
from  $76,000  last  year  and  from  $14,000 
during  1988/89,  the  first  year  for  applications. 

“As  researchers  and  students  become  more 
aware  of  the  program  — particularly  the  ad- 
vantages it  offers  students  who  want  to  gain 
experience  in  their  field  of  study  — both  the 
application  rate  and  the  success  rate  have 
risen,”  says  Barbara  Leachman,  who  co- 
ordinates EYC  applications  through  the  Office 
of  Research.  “We  have  received  a great  deal  of 
co-operation  from  the  sponsoring  ministries," 
she  says. 

Nineteen  of  the  21  EYC  applications 
processed  by  the  Office  of  Research  this  year 
received  funding.  The  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  supplied  more  than  70 
per  cent  of  the  $218,700  worth  of  support  for 
10  projects.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  funding 
came  from  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources,  and  the  rest  was  provided  by  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  the  Environment 

Successful  applicants  included  researchers 
in  the  departments  of  Environmental  Biology, 
Land  Resource  Science,  Zoology  and  Con- 
sumer Studies,  the  School  of  Hotel  and  Food 
Administration  and  the  Office  of  Research. 

“Involving  students  in  research  is  one  of  our 
top  priorities,”  says  Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice- 
president  research.  “The  breadth  of  applica- 
tions and  projects  that  have  been  funded  offers 
superb  opportunities  for  those  attending  the 
University  of  Guelph.” 


The  EYC  program  is  an  Ontario  govern- 
ment, project-based  initiative  designed  to 
create  3,000  environmentally  related  positions 
for  people  aged  1 5 to  24.  It  is  jointly  supported 
through  the  ministries  of  Agriculture  and  Food, 
Environment,  Natural  Resources,  Northern 
Development  and  Mines,  and  Tourism  and 
Recreation. 

EYC  projects  have  traditionally  centred  on 
activities  like  opening  natural  areas  to  the 
public,  building  wildlife  trails,  cleaning  up 
debris  from  shorelines  and  assisting  in  en- 
vironmental advocacy. 

U of  G applicants  have  taken  a different 
approach.  An  EYC  student  employed  through 
environmental  biology  professor  Clifford 
Ellis,  for  example,  is  rearing  slugs  in  a 
laboratory  to  determine  whether  slug  baits  can 
be  treated  with  a bitter  substance  to  make  them 
unattractive  to  birds  and  other  animals,  but  still 
attractive  to  slugs.  Field  work  will  be  done  in 
a heavily  slug-infested  field  near  Caledonia. 

Prof.  Tom  Nudds,  Zoology,  is  working  with 
EYC  students  to  study  mallard  duck  nesting  in 
southern  Ontario  and  to  identify  some  reasons 
for  nest  failure.  Data  will  contribute  to 
decisions  about  breeding  habitat  management 
and  whether  predator  control  programs  are 
required. 

And  an  EYC  student  under  the  supervision 
of  Prof.  Anne  Wilcock,  Consumer  Studies,  is 
trying  to  determine  if  continuous  recycling  of 
treated  dyebath  effluent  (heavy  metals  from 
electroplating  effluent)  is  possible. 

The  next  deadline  for  applications  to  the 
semi-annual  EYC  competition  is  July  31.  For 
more  information,  call  Leachman  at  Ext 
8761.  □ 


OVC  professor 
named  to  chair 
environmental 
committee 

Prof.  Mark  Goldberg,  Department  of  Biomedi- 
cal Sciences,  has  been  named  chair  of  Ontario’s 
Advisory  Committee  on  Environmental  Stand- 
ards (ACES)  by  Environment  Minister  Jim 
Bradley. 

The  12-member  committee,  which  will  ad- 
vise Bradley  on  the  development  of  provincial 
environmental  standards,  includes  an  analyti- 
cal chemist,  a respiratory  epidemiologist,  an 
environmental  lawyer,  industrial  process  and 
chemical  engineers,  an  environmental 
economist,  a public  health  inspector  and  an 
aquatic  ecologist 

Goldberg  is  enthusiastic  about  the 
committee’s  potential. 

“This  is  a real  opportunity  to  apply  my 
training  and  experience  to  a serious  problem 
and  hopefully  contribute  to  the  solution,"  he 
says.  “A  lot  of  people  feel  frustrated  about  the 
deteriorating  quality  of  the  environment  This 
is  a chance  to  set  meaningful  standards  and 
help  reverse  that  trend.  I have  high  expecta- 
tions.” 

The  ACES  effort  is  part  of  Ontario’s  com- 
mitment to  take  environmental  enforcement  to 
a new  plateau.  “Currently,  there  are  guidelines 
and  objectives  for  industry  to  follow  and  try  to 
meet,  but  they’re  not  enforceable,”  says 
Goldberg. 

In  comparison,  standards  are  enforceable 
and  will  carry  more  clout.  Exceeding  legal 
standards  of  emissions  or  discharges  could 
result  in  fines  or  jail  terms. 

Guidelines  were  traditionally  developed  on 
a medium-by-medium  (water,  soil,  air)  basis, 
without  always  giving  due  consideration  to 
multiple  routes  of  exposure,  he  says.  Recently, 
the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  has  adopted  a 
more  comprehensive  approach  for  some  con- 
taminants, recognizing  that  they  may  be 
present  in  all  environmental  media.  This  multi- 
media  or  total  exposure  approach  allows  en- 
vironmental standards  to  be  developed  in  an 
integrated  manner. 

The  ACES  committee  has  a mandate  to 
advise  the  minister  on  standards  for  common 
industrial  pollutants  such  as  dioxins,  arsenic, 
cadmium,  lead,  furans  and  vinyl  chloride. 
“These  are  examples  of  toxins  that  lend  to  be 
high  on  the  priority  list  because  of  their  toxicity 
or  their  persistence  in  the  environment,”  says 
Goldberg. 

The  committee  will  develop  interim 
guidelines  for  each  targeted  chemical  (based 
on  Ministry  of  the  Environment  documenta- 
tion), publish  them  and  invite  public  inpuL 
This  might  include  information  meetings  if 
enough  interest  is  indicated,  he  says. 

The  committee  will  then  conduct  revisions 
of  the  interim  standards  if  necessary  and  sub- 
mit them  to  the  minister.  □ 

Nominations 
sought  for 
TSS  director 

The  office  of  the  associate  vice-president, 
academic,  is  seeking  applications  and 
nominations  for  the  position  of  director  of 
Teaching  Support  Services.  The  appoint- 
ment will  be  made  from  within  the  Univer- 
sity community. 

The  director  will  ensure  that  TSS  ful- 
fils its  mandate  to  support  leaching  and 
learning  at  U of  G and  should,  therefore, 
have  a record  of  effective  commitment  to 
leaching  and  instructional  development, 
strong  interpersonal  and  budget  manage- 
ment skills  and  leadership  abilities. 

Conditions  of  the  appointment  and  its 
duration  are  negotiable.  Applications  and 
nominations,  including  a curriculum  vitae 
and  the  names  of  three  referees,  should  be 
submitted  to  Prof.  Norman  Gibbins,  ac- 
ting associate  vice-president,  academic, 
Level  4,  University  Centre,  by  July  10.  □ 
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Briefly 


Focus  on  Communist  world 

Prof.  Fred  Eidlin,  Political  Studies,  will  lead  an 
open  forum  on  the  “Crisis  in  the  Communist 
World”  June  6 at  8 p.m.  in  Room  334  of  the 
University  Centre.  Panelists  are  Elina 
Zavgorodnaya,  a senior  editor  with  the 
Russian-language  service  of  Estonian  Radio, 
and  Krzysztof  Palccki,  director  of  the  Institute 
of  Political  Science  at  the  Jagiellonian  Univer- 
sity in  Poland. 

Name  change 

Medical  Services  has  changed  its  name  to 
Health  Services.  The  unit’s  summer  hours  are 
8 a.m.  to  6 p.m.  Monday  to  Friday  until  the  end 
of  July.  August  hours  will  be  8:30  am.  to  5 pm. 
In  the  event  of  a medical  emergency  when 
Health  Services  is  closed,  call  Ext.  2270  for  the 
doctor  on  call. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Wednesday  evening  excursion  series  for 
adults  continues  J une  6 with  “Meadowlarks  and 
Bobolinks”  and  June  20  with  “Sun  Stuff.”  Meet 
at  7 pm.  at  The  Arboretum  Nature  Centre.  On 
June  9,  there  will  be  a summer  bird  survey 
starting  bright  and  early  at  7 am.  at  the  nature 
centre.  The  Sunday  afternoon  guided  walk 
series  for  families  continues  June  10  on  the 
theme  “Spring  Senses”  and  June  17  with  “Go 
Fly  a Kile.”  Meet  at  the  nature  centre  at  2 pm. 
On  June  12,  the  Tuesday  evening  tour/talk 
series  features  Arboretum  curator  John 
Ambrose  discussing  “Mate  Choices  in  Trees” 
at  7 pm.  at  The  Arboretum  Centre.  There  will 
also  be  a workshop  on  edible  wild  plants  June 
13.  Cost  is  $7;  call  Ext  3932  to  register.  The 
third  in  a series  of  programs  focusing  on  the 
Gosling  Wildlife  Gardens  will  run  June  19  at  7 
p.m.  at  the  nature  centre.  It’s  entitled  “Plants  for 
Hummingbirds,  Butterflies  and  Moths.” 

Water  problems  down  under 

The  School  of  Engineering  is  hosting  a seminar 
on  “Water  Resources  Problems  in  New 
Zealand”  June  8 at  2 p.m.  in  Room  106  of  the 


Thombrough  building.  Guest  speaker  is  Hugh 
Thorpe  of  the  Ilam  Research  Centre  in 
Christchurch. 

Choral  society  performs 
The  Filipino  Canadian  Club  of  Guelph  is 
celebrating  its  92nd  year  of  independence  with 
a concert  featuring  the  Philippine  Choral 
Society  of  Mississauga  June  9 at  8 p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Tickets  are  $10  and  are  avail- 
able at  the  University  Centre  box  office  or  by 
calling  821-6192  after  5 p.m. 

Biochemistry  talks 

The  spring  biochemistry  seminar  series  con- 
tinues June  6 when  Barry  Glickman  of  York 
University  discusses  “The  Molecular  Basis  of 
Mutation  and  the  Application  of  Biotechnology 
to  the  Assessment  of  Radiation-Induced 
Genetic  Damage:  A Proposal  for  a Case  Study 
in  Goiania,  Brazil.”  On  June  13,  Diane  Cox  of 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  will  speak 
on"Genetic  Aspects  of  a Protease  Inhibitor 
Human  Alpha  i - Antitrypsin."  The  seminars  are 
at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  in  Room 222 of  the  MacNaughton 
building. 

Surplus  sales 

The  Surplus  Sales  Department  has  the  follow- 
ing items  for  sale  to  departments:  SD#990  — 
steel  shelf;  SD#985  — self-standing  sound 
hood/storage  unit,  Volker  Craig  415  APL  ter- 
minal; SD#974  — nine  sections  of  steel  shelv- 
ing. The  department  also  has  for  public  sale: 
SD#983  — cut  wood  (95  per  cent  hardwood), 
buyer  to  remove  from  Slone  Road  compound 
within  two  weeks.  For  more  information,  call 
ExL  8139. 

Biotech  talk 

Michael  Goddard  of  the  Victoria  department  of 
agriculture  and  rural  affairs  in  Australia  will 
give  a lecture  on  “How  Useful  Are  Genetic 
Markers  in  Livestock  Improvement?”  June  15 
at  10:10  am  in  Room  306  of  the  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  building.  The  talk  is  part 


of  a colloquium  presented  by  the  Animal 
Biotechnology  Centre,  the  Centre  for  Genetic 
Improvement  of  Livestock  and  Semex  Canada. 

Multiculturalism  and  health 

The  Guelph  and  District  Multicultural  Health 
Coalition  Committee  is  presenting  a sym- 
posium June  12  on  the  “Multicultural  Aspects 
of  Health.”  It  runs  from  8:30  am.  to  4 pm.  at 
the  Italian  Canadian  Club  at  135  Ferguson  Sl 
For  information  or  to  register,  call  836-2222. 

Human  biology  seminar 

The  School  of  Human  Biology  is  presenting  a 
seminar  June  14  with  Vladimir  Privratsky  of 
Charles  University,  Prague,  speaking  on  “Ap- 
proaches to  the  Study  of  Human  Evolution  in 
Eastern  Europe”  at  10  am.  in  Room  108  of  the 
Human  Biology  building. 


Coming  events 

WEDNESDAY,  June  6 

Spring  Convocation  - BA  General  Program , 
10  am.;  BA  Honors  Program,  B.Comm., 
2:30  p.m.;  Johnston  Green. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “The  Molecular 
Basis  of  Mutation  and  the  Application  of 
Biotechnology  to  the  Assessment  of  Radia- 
tion-Induced Genetic  Damage:  A Proposal 
for  a Case  Study  in  Goiania,  Brazil,”  Barry 
Glickman,  12:10  p.m.,  MacNaughton  222. 
Cycling  Club  - Silvercreek/Victoria  Road 
Extension,  31  km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south 
doors. 

Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excur- 
sion, “Meadowlarks  and  Bobolinks,”  7 p.m., 
Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 

Open  Forum  - “Crisis  in  the  Communist 
World,”  8 p.m..  University  Centre  334. 

THURSDAY,  June  7 

Spring  Convocation  - B.Sc.  Honors  Pro- 
gram, 10  am.;  PhD,  D.V.Sc.,  M.Agr.,  MA, 
MLA,  Graduate  Diplomas,  DVM, 
B.Sc.(H.K.),  2:30  p.m.,  Johnston  Green. 
Pathology  Seminar  - “Bone  Healing  in  the 
Bird:  A Histological  and  Radiograph ical 
Study  of  the  Humerus  After  Osteotomy  and 
Bone  Plate  Fixation,”  Alison  Stuart,  11:10 
am.,  Pathology  2152. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,UC  533. 

FRIDAY,  June  8 

Spring  Convocation  - B.A.Sc.,  B.Sc. 
General  Program,  10  a.m.;  B.Sc.(Agr.), 
B.Sc.(Earth  and  Food  Science),  B.Sc.(Eng.), 
BLA,  2:30  p.m.,  Johnston  Green. 
Engineering  Seminar  - “Water  Resources 
Problems  in  New  Zealand,”  Hugh  Thorpe,  2 
p.m.,  Thombrough  106. 

SATURDAY,  June  9 

Arboretum  - Summer  Bird  Survey,  7 am., 
Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 

Concert  - Philippine  Choral  Society,  8 p.m., 
War  Memorial  Hall,  $10. 

SUNDAY,  June  10 

Cycling  Club -Hespeler/Maryhill,  64  km,  10 
a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,UC  103. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Spring  Senses,”  2 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

MONDAY,  June  11 

Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  25  to  32 
km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

TUESDAY,  June  12 

Arboretum  - Tuesday  Evening  Tour/Talk, 
“Mate  Choice  in  Trees,”  John  Ambrose,  7 
p.m..  Arboretum  Centre. 


RESPONSIVE  HAIR  CARE 
IN  HARMONY 
WITH  YOUR  WORLD  “ 

Nature  and  science.  Only 
Systeme  Biolage  captures  the 
virtues  of  both  to  bring  a 
whole  new  level  of  fitness  to 
your  hair  and  scalp.  Come, 
rediscover  the  legendary  powers 
of  herbal  remedies.  Indulge  in  the 
uplifting  effects  of  Aromascience'.M 
Now  your  hair  can  have  old- 
fashioned  beauty... and  still  cope 
with  modern-day  stress. 


SYSTEME 

S BIOLAGE 


Systeme  Biolage.  A natural  approach  to  beauty.  A responsible 
approach  to  the  well-being  of  our  delicate  environment. 

ROYAL  CUTS 

HAIR  CARE  CENTRE 

University  of  Guelph 
University  Centre 

Open  six  days  a week  and  Thursday  nights. 

No  appointment  necessary. 

Off  Campus,  767-5030.  On  Campus.  Ext.  5030. 
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Support  Big  Sisters 

It’s  Big  Sister  Weekend  June  9 and  10  at  Pat 
and  Mario’s  on  Woolwich  Street  Events  in- 
clude an  all-day  volleyball  tournament  and  car 
wash,  with  proceeds  going  to  the  Big  Sister 
Association  of  Guelph. 

Convocation  parking 
Parking  in  lots  P23,  P24  (Textiles  building)  and 
P44  (Johnston  Hall)  will  be  reserved  for  guest 
parking  for  convocation  June  5 to  8.  Alternative 
parking  for  regular  users  will  be  available  in  lots 
P7,  P14/15,  P17,  P19  (front  section)  and  P48. 
Holders  of  premium  parking  permits  for  P24 
can  continue  to  park  in  the  designated  premium 
parking  zone. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
“Briefly,”  call  Ext  2592. 


Cycling  Club  - Meeting,  7 p.m.,  Athletics 
Centre. 

Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m.  to  midnight,  UC 
334. 

WEDNESDAY,  June  13 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Genetic  Aspects 
of  a Protease  Inhibitor:  Human  Alpha  1- An- 
titrypsin,” Diane  Cox,  12:10  p.m.,  Mac- 
Naughton 222. 

Cycling  Club  - Arkell/Aberfoyle  (novice 
ride),  30  km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Arboretum  - “Edible  Wild  Plant 
Workshop,”  7 p.m.,  Arboretum  Centre,  $7, 
register  at  Ext  3932. 

THURSDAY,  June  14 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - “Approaches  to 
the  Study  of  Human  Evolution  in  Eastern 
Europe,”  Vladimir  Privratsky,  10  a.m., 
Human  Biology  108. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,UC  533. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
“Coming  Events,”  call  Ext  2592. 


Personals 


For  Sale: 

Double  box  spring  and  mattress,  Ext  6234. 
Three-bedroom  house  on  large  lot,  older  home 
on  James  Street  West  821-1876.  Glucoscan 
personal  blood  glucose  meter,  men’s  steel  toe 
work  boots,  ladies’  white  ice  skates,  men’s 
work  clothes,  child’s  spring  horse,  metal  imple- 
ment seat,  822-3129.  Two-bedroom  bungalow 
with  finished  basement  on  Scottsdale,  767- 
2509  after  5 pm.  1982  Honda  CB  650  motor- 
cycle, 12,000  km,  clean,  Ext  8716or  836-5626. 

For  Rent: 

Spacious  two-bedroom  apartment  on  second 
floor  of  house,  parking,  available  July  1,  $710 
a month,  heat  included,  763-3978.  Three- 
bedroom  upper  floor  of  raised  bungalow,  fur- 
nished, parking,  suitable  for  faculty  couple  or 
two  or  three  non-smoking  female  students, 
$850  a month  plus  shared  utilities,  references, 
821-5962.  Three-bedroom  townhouse  near 
mall,  $654  a month  plus  $83  hydro.  Bill,  823- 
5583  evenings.  Bachelor  apartment,  bright, 
downtown,  available  July  1,  Leslie,  836-9958. 

“Personals”  is  a free  service  offered  by  At 
Guelph  for  staff,  faculty,  students  and  alum- 
ni of  the  University.  All  items  must  be  typed 
double  spaced  and  submitted  to  At  Guelph 
one  week  before  publication.  Direct  any  in- 
quiries to  ExL  6579. 
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FROM  GENERATION  TO  GENERATION 

HAFA  graduate  Heather  Pettit,  centre,  third  generation  of  the  Pettit  family  to  and  Elsie  (Mac ’34)  and  her  parents,  John 
carried  on  a family  tradition  at  spring  con-  graduate  from  Guelph.  With  her,  from  (OAC ’63)  and  Barbara  (Mac  63). 
vocation  last  week  when  she  became  the  left,  are  her  grandparents  Atf  (OAC  ’32)  PhoiobyDavidThomas.EMcmalRd»u<ms 


Health  act  could  solve  shortage  of  rural  vets 


by  Martha  Leibbrandt 

The  federal  government’s  introduction  of  Bill 
C-66,  the  proposed  animal  health  act,  may  in- 
directly help  solve  Canada’s  severe  shortage  of 
rural  veterinarians. 

OVC  Dean  Ole  Nielsen  says  the  legislation 
could  provide  veterinarians  with  compelling 
reasons  to  opt  for  rural  practice. 

Bill  C-66,  which  is  slated  to  replace  the 
current  Animal  Disease  and  Protection  Act, 
allows  for  the  establishment  of  a national  iden- 
tification system  for  animals  and  the  collection 
of  information  and  statistics  on  animal  diseases 
and  contamination  of  animal  products  and 
toxic  substances. 

Such  a system  would  require  collaboration 
on  a national  scale  among  private  and  public 
veterinarians  and  producers,  which  would 
result  in  monitoring  of  animal  health  from  the 
farm  to  the  abattoir.  The  plan  would  provide  a 
number  of  new  challenges  and  opportunities 
for  public  (government  regulatory)  and  private 
veterinarians  alike. 

“Canada  is  on  the  threshold  of  a new  and 
powerful  form  of  management  of  animal 
health  and  food  safety,”  says  Nielsen. 

Nielsen  and  OVC  associate  dean  Alan 
Meek  addressed  the  Legislative  Committee  on 
Bill  C-66  in  Ottawa  June  6,  and  told  committee 
members  that  the  bill  remedies  the  present  act’s 
shortcomings.  The  bill  allows  the  minister  of 
agriculture  to  add  or  remove  diseases  and  toxic 
substances  to  a schedule,  provides  a broader 
definition  of  disease  — including  genetic  dis- 
eases and  diseases  suffered  by  humans  that  can 
be  transmitted  by  other  animals  — and  gives 
power  to  control  vectors  even  though  they  are 
not  infected  with  a disease. 

Bill  C-66  also  allows  for  the  establishment 
of  a national  identification  system  for  animals. 

Meek  told  the  Legislative  Committee  that 
historically,  “some  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments in  animal  disease  control  in  Canada  have 
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resulted  from  private  and  public  veterinarians 
working  together  — for  example,  during  the 
brucellosis  and  tuberculosis  eradication  cam- 
paigns.” 

In  recent  years,  however,  this  teamwork  has 
been  less  apparent,  he  said.  Private 
veterinarians  appear  to  be  in  much  closer  con- 
tact with  producers  and  are  therefore  more 
likely  than  public  veterinarians  to  be  the  first 
to  identify  diseases  named  under  the  acL  Their 
participation  is  essential.  Meek  said. 

Although  there  is  considerable  expertise 
and  activity  in  Canada  in  the  collection  of  field 
data,  these  efforts  are  fragmented,  he  said.  To 
provide  an  efficient  monitoring  system,  efforts 
need  to  be  consolidated. 

The  problem  with  many  of  the  data  collec- 
tion programs  initiated  by  Agriculture  Canada, 
the  provinces  and  the  veterinary  colleges  is  that 
“they  are  either  not  integrated  or  they  are  ter- 
minated after  meeting  a limited  number  of 
short-term  objectives.” 

In  establishing  a monitoring  system,  Niel- 
sen and  Meek  advocate  the  use  of  sentinel 
veterinary  practices  leading  to  two-stage  sam- 


pling — first  of  private  veterinary  practices 
and  second  of  farms  within  the  practice.  Such 
a system  would  require  that  veterinarians  in- 
volved be  accredited  under  the  act  and  have 
training  in  epidemiology. 

To  provide  training,  OVC  could  offer  a 
graduate  program  that  would  require  “periodic 
short  residency  periods,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  time  being  spent  in  distance  education  and 
working  in  the  field,”  said  Meek. 

Such  training  would,  among  other  things, 
more  fully  use  the  talents  of  the  veterinary 
epidemiologists  Agriculture  Canada  already 
employs,  he  said. 

In  addition  to  formal  graduate  programs, 
enhanced  continuing  education  programs 
would  also  be  needed  for  both  private  and 
public  veterinarians  as  they  perform  their 
duties  under  the  acL  OVC  already  has  a num- 
ber of  certificate  programs  offered  to 
veterinarians.  Planned  around  a module  for- 
mat, veterinarians  spend  two  or  three  days  on 
campus  to  complete  each  module.  □ 


Welcome,  alumni! 

June  22  at  3 p.m.  (For  a photo  feaure  on 


Whether  you  graduated  in  1929  or  1989, 
we’re  glad  to  have  you  back.  Hope  you 
enjoy  your  stay. 

Alumni  Weekend  is  a time  for  sharing 
memories  with  old  friends  in  a place  you 
used  to  call  home.  But  it’s  also  a time  for 
looking  ahead,  seeing  what  your  univer- 
sity has  become  and  where  it’s  going. 

There’s  lots  to  sec  and  do  while  you’re 
here.  Highlights  of  the  weekend  include 
the  burning  of  the  Alumni  House 
mortgage  June  24  at  1:30  p.m.  and  the 
official  opening  of  the  twin-pad  arena 


the  new  arena,  see  page  7.) 

On  June  23,  the  Herbert  R.  Axelrod 
fossil  fish  collection  will  be  featured  in  a 
showcase  and  slide  presentation  from 
1 :30  to  3:30  p.m.  in  the  Axelrod  building. 

Other  activities  include  a welcome 
barbecue,  a dessert  and  coffee  party,  class 
picnics  and  dinners,  tours,  skating,  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  U of  G Alumni 
Association  and  a champagne  brunch.  For 
a full  listing  of  Alumni  Weekend  events, 
see  “Coming  Events"  in  this  issue.  □ 
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EE  AC  briefing 


At  the  May  11  meeting  of  the  Educational 
Equity  Advisory  Committee,  Garry  Davidson, 
assistant  registrar,  student  awards,  described 
the  procedures  and  policies  related  to  student 
awards  and  bursaries. 

He  explained  that  for  undergraduates, 
scholarships  are  considered  a recognition  of 
academic  achievement  rather  than  a source  of 
income,  and  bursaries  are  designed  to  address 
financial  need.  But  for  graduate  students, 
scholarships  represent  a significant  source  of 
income,  and  bursaries  are  restricted  to  emer- 
gency financial  situations. 

He  noted  that  for  the  second  year,  Board  of 
Governors  has  allocated  $75,000  to  a bursary 
fund  that  is  not  restricted  to  undergraduate 
students,  but  has  primarily  been  made  avail- 
able to  them. 

The  committee  considered  the  recommen- 
dation that  the  University  establish  a graduate 
bursary  program  that  would  include  bursaries 
specifically  targeted  to  women,  persons  with 
disabilities,  aboriginal  peoples  and  members 
of  visible  minorities. 

In  response  to  concerns  about  the  potential 
for  duplication  of  funding,  it  was  suggested 
that  financial  need  should  be  the  primary  factor 
in  the  fund-granting  process.  Fiscal  respon- 
sibility would  therefore  require  the  ad- 
ministrators of  such  a bursary  program  to  fully 
tap  external  sources  of  funding  available  to 
target  groups  before  making  internal  bursaries 
available. 

It  was  suggested  that  access  to  graduate 
bursaries  might  be  enhanced  if  their  ad- 
ministration were  separate  from  that  of  under- 
graduate awards,  perhaps  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies. 


Personals 

For  Sale: 

Ice  cream,  many  flavors.  Room  025,  Food 
Science  Building  during  working  hours.  Three- 
bedroom  bungalow  on  large,  fenced, 
landscaped  lot,  immaculate,  lots  of  extras,  open 
to  offers,  837-0956.  1982  Honda  CB  650 
motorcycle,  12,000  km,  clean,  Ext.  8716  or 
836-5626.  Two-bedroom  bungalow  with 
finished  basement  on  Scottsdale,  767-2509 
after  5 p.m.  Riding  lawn  mower,  eight-hp 
motor,  electric  start,  34-inch  cut.  Ext.  3924  or 
822-7899.  Three-bedroom  older  home  on  large 
lot.  University  area  on  James  Sl  W. , 82 1 - 1 876. 

Wanted: 

Furnished  house,  apartment  or  townhouse  for 
visiting  professor  and  family,  three-bedroom 
minimum,  close  to  University  preferred,  re- 


Committee members  agreed  it’s  important 
to  look  at  how  the  increasing  need  of  students 
for  funding  beyond  government  assistance 
programs  and  the  University’s  trend  away 
from  in-course  awards  to  entrance  awards  are 
affecting  the  accessibility  of  Guelph’s 
programs  for  economically  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. 

Recommendations  approved 

Janet  Wood  reported  that  the  recommenda- 
tions on  the  deferral  or  interruption  of  internal- 
ly administered  graduate  scholarships  and 
fellowships  for  reasons  of  leave  of  absence, 
and  the  extension  of  internally  administered 
graduate  fellowships  and  scholarships  to  both 
full-  and  part-time  graduate  students,  have 
been  approved  by  both  the  Board  of  Graduate 
Studies  and  Senate. 

EEAC’s  recommendation  that  the  term 
“maternity  leave”  be  replaced  by  “parenting 
leave”  was  passed  by  the  Board  of  Graduate 
Studies  and  Senate. 

GTA  regulations 

The  extent  and  manner  of  committee  invol- 
vement with  the  President’s  Advisory  Council 
on  GTAs’  proposal  was  discussed.  Concerns 
were  raised  that  as  it  currently  stands,  certain 
sections  may  be  inequitable  to  part-time  stu- 
dents because  they  are  restricted  to  receiving 
part-time  GTAs  only. 

In  addition,  there  is  no  mention  of  condi- 
tions surrounding  matemity/parenling  leave  or 
an  intermediate-length  illness. 

Wood  said  she  will  discuss  with  Graduate 
Studies  Dean  Doug  Ormrod  an  appropriate 
way  to  ensure  that  the  proposed  regulations 


836-3560.  Cement  patio  tiles/slabs;  screen 
doors,  two  left  and  one  right;  six-foot  sliding 
glass  door,  must  be  in  good  shape;  child’s 
play  set  with  slide;  Pat,  Ext  6463  or  763-3131. 

For  Rent: 

Three-bedroom  bungalow,  separate  dining 
room,  hardwood  floors,  finished  recreation 
room  with  fireplace,  on  quiet  street  near  all 
amenities,  no  pets,  mature  adults  preferred, 
available  July,  Sandra,  Ext  3737,  or  Ed,  836- 
7444  after  6 p.m. 

‘Tersonals”  is  a free  service  offered  by  At 
Guelph  for  staff,  faculty,  students  and  alum- 
ni of  the  University.  All  items  must  be  typed 
double  spaced  and  submitted  to  At  Guelph 
one  week  before  publication.  Direct  any  in- 
quiries to  Ext  6579. 


governing  GS  As  and  GTAs  are  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  educational  equity. 

External  scholarships 

The  committee  further  considered  the  need 
to  address  the  exclusion  of  part-time  students 
from  eligibility  for  external  scholarship  sup- 
port. 

Responding  to  concerns  about  the  need  to 
distinguish  between  students  who  are  and  are 
not  in  need  of  financial  support.  Wood  sug- 
gested a merit-based  award  system  capable  of 
providing  funds  to  students  with  demonstrated 
need. 

Under  such  a system,  candidates  for  awards 
would  be  selected  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
academic  achievement.  But  among  students 
chosen  to  receive  recognition,  a further  distinc- 
tion would  be  drawn  between  those  who  were 
or  were  not  in  financial  need,  so  that  students 
requiring  financial  support  would  also  receive 
funding. 

For  both  groups,  awards  would  be  assumed 
to  increase  the  potential  for  funding  from  other 
sources.  The  two  kinds  of  awards  would  there- 
fore be  expected  to  confer  no  distinction  in 
terms  of  prestige. 

The  committee  agreed  to  wait  for  the 
development  of  appropriate  University  proce- 
dures for  making  internally  awarded  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships  available  to  part-time 
students  before  making  recommendations 
about  those  awarded  externally. 

Day-care  subsidies 

Wood  reported  that  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services  and  Wellington 
County  Social  Services  have  confirmed  in 
writing  that  they  will  continue  to  deny  day-care 
subsidies  to  graduate  students  with  two  excep- 
tions. Graduate  students  whose  children  attend 
the  University’s  Child-Care  Centre  are  eligible 
to  receive  subsidies,  and  other  graduate  stu- 
dents may  be  eligible  if  the  County  Joint  Social 
Services  Committee  considers  that  their  cir- 
cumstances warrant  special  consideration. 

This  rejection  appears  to  stem  from  a 
general  government  policy  that  graduate  study 
is  superfluous.  Doubt  was  expressed  over  the 
credibility  of  efforts  to  encourage  women  to 
enter  non-traditional  job  markets  in  the  ab- 
sence of  subsidized  day  care  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. □ 


At  the 
art  centre 

It’s  time  to  sign  up  your  kids  for  summer  art 
classes  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 

Registration  will  start  June  19  during  the 
centre’s  open  hours,  noon  to  five.  Classes  are 
held  for  two  hours  a day  over  five  days  for 
different  age  groups. 

Session  I,  for  children  ages  five  to  seven, 
runs  July  9 to  13;  session  II,  ages  6 to  9,  July 
16  to  20;  session  III,  ages  nine  to  12,  July  23  to 
27;  session  IV,  ages  five  to  seven,  July  30  to 
Aug.  3;  session  V,  ages  five  to  seven,  Aug.  13 
to  17;  session  VI,  ages  eight  to  10,  Aug.  20  to 
24;  and  session  VII,  ages  10  to  12,  Aug.  27  to 
31. 

Cost  for  each  session  is  $40  general,  $33.50 
for  members,  and  includes  all  materials.  For 
more  information,  call  837-0010.  □ 


Graduate  news 

Catherine  Hamlen,  Department  of  Land 
Resource  Science,  a candidate  for  the  master  of 
science  degree,  will  give  a thesis  seminar  June 
29  at  1:10  p.m.  in  Room  038  of  the  Richards 
building. 

The  topic  of  her  thesis  is  “Solute  Transport 
in  a Field  Soil.”  This  will  be  followed  by  a final 
oral  examination. 

Hamlen’s  supervisor  is  Prof.  Gary 
Kachanoski. 

The  final  examination  of  Gordon  Southam, 
Department  of  Microbiology,  a candidate  for 


quired  July  1 to  Dec.  31,  Bob,  Ext  3650  or 
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Greetings 
from  U of  G 

Four  photographs  of  campus  taken  by  J ohn 
DeVisser  of  Black  Star  have  been  made 
into  postcards. 

The  photos  are  of  the  MacKinnon 
building,  Massey  Hall,  Johnston  Hall  as 
seen  through  the  portico  and  an  aerial 
view  of  campus. 

The  postcards  arc  available  for  30 
cents  each  through  Campus  Junction  in 
the  University  Centre.  Larger  quantities 
can  be  purchased  directly  from  Creative 
Services,  ExL  8708.  Minimum  order  is  50 
of  a single  view  for  $10  or  100  assorted 
for  $20.  □ 


Personnel 

report 

Appointments 

James  Kirkland  of  Laval  University  Medical 
Centre  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor 
in  the  Department  of  Nutritional  Sciences. 

Kathryn  Schellenberg  of  the  University  of 
Calgary  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor 
in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology. 

Donald  MacLaurin  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  in  the  School  of  Hotel  and 
Food  Administration. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  June  8,  1990,  the 
following  opportunities  were  available: 
Manager  Accounting/Systems,  UC  Direc- 
torate. Salary  commensurate  with  qualifica- 
tions. 

Research  Assistant,  Department  of  Pathol- 
ogy, part-time  position.  Salary  commen- 
surate with  qualifications. 

Agricultural  Assistant,  Department  of 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  Elora  Dairy 
Cattle  Research  Station,  temporary  full-time 
for  approximately  one  year.  Salary:  $507.87 
per  week  start;  $531.32  six-month  rate. 

Clerk  HI,  Office  of  Research,  temporary 
full-time  for  one  year.  Normal  hiring  range: 
$415.25  to  $448.27  per  week. 

The  following  positions  were  available  to 
on-campus  employees  only: 

Secretary  II,  School  of  Engineering.  Salary 
range:  $355.41  minimum;  $407.25  job  rate 
(level  5);  $501.71  maximum. 

Nuclear  Medicine  Technologist,  Equine 
Research  Centre.  Salary  range:  $544.50  min- 
imum; $626.05  job  rate  (level  5);  $770.51 
maximum. 

Employment  and  Educational  Equity  Ad- 
ministrator, Employment  and  Educational 
Equity  Office.  Salary  range:  $28,727  mini- 
mum; $35,909  midpoint,  $43,091  maximum. 
Normal  hiring  range:  $28,727  to  $33,755. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact 
Employment  Services  and  lYaining,  Chris- 
tie Lane,  or  telephone  836-4900. 


the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is  June  15  at 
1 p.m.  in  the  MacNaughton  building.  The 
thesis  presentation  is  in  Room  121,  followed 
by  the  oral  examination  in  Room  222. 

The  title  of  his  thesis  is  “Chemical  and 
Physical  Studies  of  Methanospirillum 
Hungatei  Strain  GPI  Sheath  Structure.” 

Southam ’s  supervisor  is  Prof.  Terry 
Beveridge. 

Interested  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  attend.  □ 


June  13, 1990  /At  Guelph 


Letters  to  the  editor 


I am  writing  regarding  the  Employment  and 
Educational  Equity  Office  (E30). 

On  April  3, 1933,  the  German  chemist  Fritz 
Haber  was  forced  to  resign  from  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  Institute  in  Berlin.  In  his  final  letter  to 
the  authorities,  he  wrote: 

“For  more  than  40  years,  I have  selected  my 
collaborators  on  the  basis  of  their  character  and 
their  intelligence  and  not  on  the  basis  of  their 
grandmothers;  and  I am  not  willing  to  change, 
for  the  rest  of  my  life,  this  method  which  I have 
found  so  good.” 

One  needs  to  change  only  one  word  in 
Haber’s  statement  to  describe  precisely  the 
deliberately  discriminatory  hiring  policy  being 
imposed  on  this  university.  One  can  equally 
legitimately  say  that  too  many  faculty  and  staff 
have  spellable  and  pronounceable  surnames, 
and  that  the  University  should  hire  from  ethnic 
groups  in  proportion  to  their  representation  in 
the  population.  I suggest  that  official  hiring 
quotas  to  satisfy  a currently  popular  ideology 
are  not  necessarily  fair,  just  or  to  the  benefit  of 
the  community  as  a whole. 

Are  there  any  members  of  the  E30  who 
would  resign  their  secure  positions  as  tenured 
faculty  or  unionized  staff  and  reapply  for  a job 
at  this  university  under  current  circumstances? 
Of  the  teaching  faculty  in  the  E30,  who  would 


state  that  they  never  compromise  their 
academic  integrity  by  favoring  female  or 
colored  students?  I ask  only  because  these 
same  professors  are,  in  my  opinion,  proudly 
prepared  to  disregard  all  job  applications  from 
males  and/or  whites  and/or  those  with  an  in- 
correct ethnic  background. 

The  May  9,  1990,  issue  of  At  Guelph  an- 
nounces what  is  untruthfully  called  an  “equity” 
census  planned  for  the  autumn.  Three  years 
ago,  a federal  census  in  West  Germany  was 
boycotted  by  a laige  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion who  felt  that  answers  to  questions  of  age, 
sex  and  religion  could  be  misused  for  purposes 
of  military  conscription  or  Nazi-style  dis- 
crimination. In  my  opinion,  this  university  is  to 
be  subjected  to  a census  whose  sole  purpose  is 
to  help  formulate  explicitly  sexist  and  racist 
hiring  guidelines. 

Can  anyone  who  seriously  thinks  about  the 
style  and  implications  of  this  census  take  part 
in  it  with  a clear  conscience?  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  E30  and  the  University  administration 
are  demonstrating  untenable  moral  turpitude 
and  cowardice  in  accepting  and  implementing 
such  a census. 

Prof.  George  Harauz, 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics. 


MASSEY  BELONGS  TO  HISTORY 


Massey  Hall  was  designated  a building 
of  historical  and  architectural  sig- 
nificance June  7 by  Hugh  O’Neill, 
Ontario’s  minister  of  culture  and  com- 
munications. In  attendance  were  several 
grandchildren  of  Walter  Edward 


Massey,  after  whom  the  building  is 
named.  From  left  are  O’Neill,  Massey 
grandchildren  Elizabeth  Massey 
Breithaupt  of  Kitchener  and  Vincent 
Tovell  of  Guelph,  and  A1  Brown,  U of  G’s 
director  of  Physical  Resources. 

Photo  by  Alvin  Ng,  External  Relations 


Ethics  journal  comes  home 


Our  people 

Prof.  Gerald  Manning,  Department  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  and  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Music,  presented  a paper  on 
literature  and  aging  at  an  international  interdis- 
ciplinary conference  at  St  Thomas  University 
in  Fredericton.  The  papers  given  at  the  con- 
ference will  be  compiled  into  a book  entitled 
Metaphors  of  Aging  in  Science  and  the 
Humanities. 

Prof.  Fred  Evers,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  presented  the  results  from  two 
survey  research  projects  investigating  skill 
development  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cor- 
porate Higher  Education  Forum  last  month  at 
McMasler  University. 

Prof.  Helmut  Bertrand,  Microbiology, 
presented  an  invited  lecture  at  the  general 
meeting  of  the  British  Mycological  Society  in 
Nottingham,  England.  His  topic  was 
“Mitochondrial  Genomes  and  Mitochondrial 
Plasmids .”  In  July,  Bertrand  will  speak  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Genetics  Society  of 
America  and  Genetics  Society  of  Canada  in 
San  Francisco.  He  will  discuss  “The  Senes- 
cence-Inducing Integrative  Linear 
Mitochondrial  Plasmids  of  Neurospora." 

Faculty  and  graduate  students  in  the 
Department  of  Clinical  Studies  and  the  Equine 
Research  Centre  played  a major  role  in  the 
proceedings  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  College  of  Veterinary  Internal 
Medicine  (ACVIM)  in  Washington,  D.C.  ERC 
director  Russ  Willoughby  chaired  the  meeting 
as  president  of  the  ACVIM  and  was  named 
chair  of  the  board  of  regents  for  1990/91.  Prof. 
Joane  Parent  was  moderator  of  several 
neurology  sections  of  a lecture  program.  Prof. 
Dana  Allen  presented  his  computer  program. 


“Polyuria  — Polydipsia:  A Clinical  Case 
Simulation.”  Prof.  Michael  O’ Grady  spoke 
on  “The  Incidence  of  Aortic  Valvular  Insuf- 
ficiency in  Congenital  Canine  Aortic 
Stenosis.”  Graduate  student  Tony  Abrams- 
Ogg  and  former  graduate  student  Cheryl  YuiU 
won  awards  for  oral  and  poster  presentations 
of  research  abstracts.  Staff  veterinarian  Sherril 
Green  presented  a paper  on  “Cerebrospinal 
Fluid  and  Lactate  Acid  Concentration:  Refer- 
ence Values  and  Diagnostic  Implications  of 
Abnormal  Concentrations  in  Adult  Horses.” 

Prof.  Jack  TVevors,  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy, will  be  conducting  research  at  the  Re- 
search Institute  Hal  in  Wageningen,  the 
Netherlands.  With  Ital  researcher  J.D.  van 
Elsas,  he  will  investigate  delivery  systems  for 
the  introduction  of  genetically  engineered 
microbial  strains  into  soil  and  water.  Trevors’s 
research  is  supported  by  External  Affairs  and 
International  Trade  Canada. 

Prof.  David  Douglas,  director  of  the 
University  School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development,  presented  a paper  at  the  Nation- 
al Conference  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
Planners  on  “Main  Street  — Special  Places, 
Special  Challenges,  Special  Opportunities.” 
He  also  organized  the  first  symposium  be- 
tween planning  practitioners  and  community 
economic  development  officers  in  Ontario, 
which  was  held  at  The  Arboretum  in  May. 

Prof.  Walter  Kehm,  director  of  the  School 
of  Landscape  Architecture,  attended  the  As- 
sociation of  Wetland  Managers’  international 
symposium  on  “Wetlands  of  the  Great  Lakes: 
International  Co-operation  for  Protection  and 
Restoration.”  He  presented  a paper  on  “Artifi- 
cial Wetlands  and  Urban  Lakefill  Policy.”  □ 


by  Owen  Roberts, 

Office  of  Research 

Th  q Journal  of  Agricultural  and  Environmental 
Ethics  is  coming  back  to  its  Guelph  roots. 

Since  it  started  up  two  years  ago,  the  semi- 
annual journal  has  been  edited  by  Prof.  Frank 
Humik,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  and  Prof. 
Hugh  Lehman,  Philosophy,  but  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States. 

The  sale  of  the  American  publisher,  Taylor 
and  Francis  — plus  the  logistical  problems  of 
conducting  business  between  the  two  countries 
— has  inspired  the  editors  to  bring  the  journal 
home ...  to  the  University  itself,  which  will 
assume  the  publishing  duties. 

“The  idea  for  this  journal  started  in  Canada, 
and  it’s  a credit  to  this  country  that  it’s  coming 
back,”  says  Humik.  “It  says  something  about 
the  sensitivities  of  the  Canadian  agricultural 
industry.  We’re  poised  to  promote  the  kind  of 
discussion  that  can  create  models  for  the  future 
of  agriculture.” 

The  publication  has  also  added  the  environ- 
ment to  its  mandate  (it  was  originally  known 
as  the  Journal  of  Agricultural  Ethics ).  “With 
society’s  current  interest  in  environmental 
concerns  and  ethics,  this  should  be  the  prime 
time  for  such  a journal,”  says  Lehman. 
“There’s  always  been  a close  relationship  be- 
tween agriculture  and  the  environment.” 

To  date,  five  issues  of  the  journal  have  been 
published.  Articles  have  included  “Economic 
Incentives  for  Tropical  Rainforest  Preserva- 
tion: Why  and  How,”  “Resolving  Conflicting 
Priorities  in  Ontario  Agriculture,"  “On  the 
Moral  Acceptability  of  Killing  Animals,” 
“Agriculture,  Ethics  and  Restrictions  on 
Property  Rights,”  “Collective  Action  and  the 
Traditional  Village,”  “Biodiversity  and 
Biotechnology”  and  “Is  There  a Morally 
Relevant  Difference  Between  Human  and 
Animal  Nonpersons?” 

Each  submission  is  reviewed  by 
philosopher  Lehman  “to  assess  the  com- 
prehensibility of  the  argument  being 


presented,”  and  at  least  one  agricultural  scien- 
tist to  check  the  facts.  The  journal  boasts  a 
distinguished  international  editorial  board, 
with  representatives  from  Japan,  Scotland, 
Britain,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Germany, 
France,  Switzerland,  India,  Israel  and  Egypt. 

Hurnik  sees  the  journal  as  having  a 
mediatory  role  in  ethical  matters  pertaining  to 
the  environment  and  agriculture. 

“It  presents  the  chance  for  rational  discus- 
sion and  communication  between  people  in 
different  disciplines  and  with  different  points 
of  view,”  he  says. 

The  editors  are  currendy  seeking  funding  to 
help  support  the  cost  of  production  and  in- 
crease the  publication’s  subscription  base.  □ 

Soft  water  raises 
campus  sodium  levels 

Members  of  the  University  community  on 
sodium-restricted  diets  are  being  advised  not  to 
drink  from  the  campus  water  supply  by 
Ontario’s  medical  officer  of  health,  Dr.  Robert 
Aldis. 

Because  U of  G’s  water  is  softened,  it  con- 
tains about  140  parts  per  million  sodium  — an 
amount  that  poses  no  heal  th  risk  for  the  general 
population,  says  Dr.  Karen  Acheson,  U of  G’s 
director  of  health  services.  But  it  can  be  a 
problem  for  people  who  have  been  medically 
advised  to  reduce  their  consumption  of  salt. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Environment  recom- 
mends that  any  levels  over  20  parts  per  million 
be  reported  to  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

Any  pauents  coming  through  Health  Ser- 
vices with  an  indication  for  salt  restriction  will 
be  informed  of  the  levels  and  will  be  advised 
to  seek  an  alternative  source  of  drinking  water, 
says  Acheson.  Anyone  with  any  questions 
about  the  sodium  levels  should  call  Health 
Services  at  Exl  2131.  □ 


Conferences  draw  summer  crowds 


What  do  karate  enthusiasts,  the  Toronto  Ar- 
gonauts, wedding  parties  and  floral  designers 
have  in  common? 

All  will  be  using  the  facilities  and  services 
of  U of  G’s  Conference  Office  this  summer.  In 
addition  to  hosting  about  70  groups  from  June 
to  August,  the  office  will  accommodate  more 
than  2,000  people  through  its  hostel  service. 

Conference  and  hostel  services  are  offered 
at  universities  across  Canada  to  generate 
revenue.  At  U of  G,  revenues  from  the  con- 
ference operation  help  minimize  increases  in 
student  residence  and  food  service  fees,  says 
conference  manager  Nancy  McPherson. 

During  the  summer  months,  about  2,000 
residence  beds  arc  available  for  conference 
participants  and  people  using  the  hostel  ser- 
vice. This  year,  the  number  of  conferences  is 
down  slightly  from  last  year,  says  McPherson, 


but  last  summer  was  unusually  busy  because 
of  the  University’s  25th  anniversary. 

The  growing  hostel  service  provides  affor- 
dable overnight  facilities  for  guests  of  the 
University,  bus  tour  groups,  school  tours  and 
wedding  parties. 

Most  campus  conferences  fall  into  four 
categories  — sports,  religious  non-profit,  cor- 
porate and  academic.  About  70  per  cent  of 
them  represent  repeat  business.  The  Ontario 
Good  Roads  Association,  for  example,  has 
been  coming  to  the  University  for  26  years. 

This  year’s  conferences  include  the  human 
sexuality  conference  June  16  to  24,  a multiple 
sclerosis  bikeathon  Aug.  18  and  19  (the  largest 
conference  this  summer  with  1,200  par- 
ticipants expected)  and  an  Ontario  Women’s 
Hockey  conference  Aug.  19  to  23.  □ 


Ichthyology  institute  proposed 

At  the  next  meeting  of  Senate  June  19,  the  Research  Board  will  seek  support  for  the  establishment 
of  an  institute  of  ichthyology  within  the  Department  of  Zoology. 

The  proposed  institute  would  serve  the  North  American  ornamental,  commercial  and  recrea- 
tional fish  industries  by  studying  early  development,  food  and  growth,  behavior,  physiology  and 
stress,  environmental  relations,  reproduction,  identification  and  characterization  of  genetic 
varieties  and  genetic  manipulation. 

The  institute  would  consist  of  core  and  associate  members.  Core  members  would  select  a 
director.  Senate  is  being  asked  to  support  the  proposal  for  the  institute  with  the  provision  that  the 
criteria  for  the  selection  of  core  members  be  submitted  to  the  academic  governing  body  for 
approval  and  that  the  institute  be  reviewed  after  five  years. 

Ichthyologists  in  the  Department  of  Zoology  recently  received  a $24-million  fish  fossil 
collection,  donated  by  Dr.  Herbert  Axelrod. 

Also  at  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Educational  Development  will  present  six  motions  that 
would  put  into  action  a University  policy  on  the  learning  needs  of  entering  students.  Senate  meets 
at  8 p.m.  in  Room  113  of  the  MacNaughton  building.  □ 
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Convocation  speakers  issue  challenge: 


Top  left:  OAC  Dean  Freeman  McEwen.  Top  right: 
honorary  fellow  Jack  Skinner.  Botlom  left:  OVC 
graduate  Angela  Wingate,  great-great- 
granddaughter  of  OVC  founder  Andrew  Smith. 
Bottom  right:  doctor  of  letters  recipient  David 
Daiches. 


Above,  Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  acting  academic  vice- 
president,  right,  congratulates  winners  of  the 
Governor-General’s  medals.  From  left  are  OAC 
graduate  Steve  Rastorfer,  winner  of  the  bronze 
medal;  OAC  master’s  graduate  Robert  Tempelman, 
winner  of  the  gold  medal;  and  CPES  graduate  Randy 
Lewis,  winner  of  the  silver  medal.  At  right,  President 
Brian  Segal  presents  the  Winegard  Medal  to  Margie 
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Lambert,  a graduate  of  the  College  of  Social  Science. 
Presentations  were  also  made  across  campus  last 
week  to  individual  college  nominees  for  the  Winegard 
Medal.  The  College  of  Arts  medal  went  to  Kelly 
Thornton,  the  CBS  medal  to  Kellie  Sanderson,  the 
FACS  medal  to  Susan  Pienig,  the  CPES  medal  to 
James  Buchanan  and  the  OAC  medal  to  Rene  Van 
Acker. 


Think,  farm  smart 

The  world’s  agrifood  system  has  made  tremendous  progress  in  the  last 
40  years,  and  the  next  40  will  bring  even  more  positive  results,  retiring 
OAC  Dean  Freeman  McEwen  told  spring  convocation  June  5. 

The  media  report  the  bad  news  about  the  farm  industry  crisis,  food 
shortages  in  developing  countries  and  environmental  problems,  but 
they  usually  overlook  the  positive  contributions  the  agrifood  system 
has  made,  McEwen  told  recipients  of  the  associate  diploma  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  Ontario  diplomas  in  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

More  people  have  access  to  secure  food  supplies  than  40  years  ago, 
he  said,  and  agricultural  land  is  a lot  more  productive.  There  are  still 
major  challenges  to  overcome,  but  there’s  more  reason  to  be  optimistic 
than  pessimistic. 

Canada  must  pull  together  to  meet  the  challenges  of  feeding  the 
world,  said  McEwen,  and  OAC  graduates  can  be  leaders  in  selling  the 
future  for  Canada’s  agriculture  and  food  system. 

“We  don ’t  have  to  be  scared  of  the  scare  headlines  that  we  see  in  the 
press.  What  we  really  have  to  know  is  that  our  competition  comes  from 
our  neighbors,  and  what  we  have  to  do  is  farm  smarter.  You,  as  graduates 
of  OAC,  are  in  a great  position.  You’ve  got  the  background  for  being 
able  to  think  smart  and  farm  smart.”  □ 

Use  imagination  to 
change  the  world 

Graduates  should  use  their  imagination  to  improve  the  world,  the 
founding  dean  of  the  College  of  Social  Science  told  morning  convoca- 
tion June  6. 

“When  the  imagination  is  given  free  rein  to  act  uninhibited,  great 
things  happen,”  said  Jack  Skinner,  who  was  made  an  honorary  fellow 
of  the  University.  “Your  imagination  (doesn’t)  need  to  be  stifled.  Let  it 
go.  Use  it.” 

‘‘Change  the  world.  Improve  it.  It  needs  a lot  of  help,”  he  told 
recipients  of  the  general  bachelor  of  arts. 

In  reference  to  the  honor  bestowed  on  him,  Skinner  explained  that, 
as  dean,  he  was  only  the  “front  man”  for  a group  of  intelligent  faculty] 
staff  and  students.  □ 


Universities  are  vital 

The  role  of  universities  in  providing  an  enriching  education  for  students 
is  increasingly  vital  in  today’s  highly  technical  and  specialized  world. 

Doctor  of  letters  recipient  David  Daiches  told  afternoon  convocation 
J une  6 that  there  is  more  knowledge  in  the  world  today,  but  each  person 
knows  proportionately  less  of  it.  “The  increase  of  potential  knowledge 
means  the  actual  increase  of  individual  ignorance,”  he  said.  “Every  new 
discovery  in  astrophysics  makes  all  of  us  who  are  not  astrophysicists 
that  much  more  ignorant.” 

Daiches  spoke  to  recipients  of  the  honors  bachelor  of  arts  and 
bachelor  of  commerce  degrees.  He  said  universities  must  provide 
students  with  a well-rounded  education  and  must,  above  all,  foster  one 
of  the  most  central  of  human  slates  of  mind  — curiosity.  “Curiosity, 
says  the  proverb,  killed  the  cat.  But  humans  live  by  it.” 

Daiches  is  the  director  of  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies  in  the 
Humanities  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  author  of  more  than  40 
books  on  literature.  □ 
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think,  imagine,  make  a difference 


Science  offers 
its  own  rewards 


There  are  exciting  career  opportunities  for  science  graduates,  a chemical 
engineer  told  recipients  of  honors  bachelor  of  science  degrees  June  7. 

William  Rapson,  who  received  an  honorary  doctor  of  science  de- 
gree, told  morning  convocation  that  graduates  might  earn  more  money 
in  other  fields,  but  science  has  its  own  rewards.  “If  you  want  to  be  rich 
in  the  sense  of  fulfilment,  of  satisfaction,  of  the  joy  of  understanding 
and  accomplishment,  there  is  no  greater  opportunity  than  as  a scientist,” 
he  said. 

There  are  many  challenges  for  new  scientists  in  trying  to  improve 
the  world,  especially  ensuring  a clean  environment,  said  Rapson,  whose 
research  has  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  Canadian  pulp  and 
paper  industry  and  processes  to  decrease  environmental  pollution. 
Rapson  was  research  chemist  for  the  Canadian  International  Paper  Co. 
before  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemical  engineering  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  1953.  □ 

Human  curiosity 
stimulates  research 


Basic  research  must  continue  to  be  an  important  function  of  Canadian 
universities  because  it  is  the  foundation  for  the  applied  research  that 
provides  new  technologies,  acting  CPES  dean  Ross  Hallcli  told  after- 
noon convocation  June  7. 

Canada  needs  a viable  research  infrastructure  for  its  scientists,  he 
said.  iWc  should  continue  to  educate  our  scientists  to  follow  their 
instincts  ana  curiosity,  (and)  we  should  improve  their  ability  to  col- 
laborate with  those  in  related  disciplines.  Teamwork  and  collaboration 
can  produce  marvellous  results.” 

Hallctt  spoke  in  place  of  Allan  Bromley,  science  adviser  to  U.S. 
President  George  Bush,  who  was  unable  to  attend  because  of  a family 
illness.  The  ceremony  was  for  students  receiving  graduate  degrees,  the 
doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  and  the  bachelor  of  science  in  human 
kinetics.  □ 

Knowledge  can  help 
make  a difference 


“Go  forth  and  do  something  noble.” 

That  was  the  message  renowned  human  rights  activist  Rosemary 
Brown  had  for  recipients  of  bachelor  of  applied  science  and  general 
bachelor  of  science  degrees  when  she  addressed  convocation  June  8. 
She  received  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  at  the  morning  ceremony. 

Despite  all  the  progress  humankind  has  made,  problems  of  sexism, 
racism,  poverty,  social  injustice  and  environmental  degradation  are  still 
major  obstacles  for  society  to  overcome,  said  Brown,  executive  director 
of  Match  International  and  former  British  Columbia  MLA. 

She  called  on  graduates  to  use  their  education  to  make  the  world  a 
belter  place.  “You  can  make  a difference,”  she  said.  “If  you  lake  this 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  the  ability  to  analyse  and  make  choices,  the 
integrity  and  honor  you  have  developed  over  your  years  here  at  Guelph, 
and  you  go  forth  determined  to  do  something  great,  you  will  make  a 
difference.  And  you  must."  □ 

Think  globally 

It’s  a good  time  to  be  a student  at  U of  G if  you’re  interested  in  studying 
the  environment,  astronaut  Roberta  Bondar  told  afternoon  convocation 
June  8 after  receiving  an  honorary  doctor  of  science  degree. 

There  weren’t  any  environment  courses  when  Bondar  was  an  un- 
dergraduate at  Guelph  from  1964  to  1968.  Now  there  are  more  than 
125.  With  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  from  such  courses,  said  Bondar, 
it  is  possible  for  individuals  to  make  a difference. 

“Whatever  stage  you  are  at  in  your  career,  you  have  the  power  to 
bring  about  change,”  she  told  recipients  of  bachelor  of  landscape 
architecture  degrees  and  bachelor  of  science  degrees  in  agriculture, 
earth  and  food  science  and  engineering. 

Graduates  should  use  their  knowledge  to  work  towards  protecting 
he  environment,  because  “the  planet  is  really  in  danger,”  said  Bondar, 
who  will  be  orbiting  it  once  every  90  minutes  when  she  serves  as  a 
payload  specialist  in  December  on  a flight  of  the  space  shuttle 
Columbia.  □ . 


Top  left:  honorary  doctor  of  science 
recipient  William  Rapson.  Top 
right:  acting  CPES  dean  Ross 
Hallett.  Bottom  left:  honorary  doc- 
tor of  laws  recipient  Rosemary 
Brown  signs  the  register  as  registrar 
Arnold  Holmes  looks  on.  Bottom 
right:  honorary  doctor  of  science 
recipient  Roberta  Bondar. 


IMA  IN 
ILTURE 


The  associate  diploma  in  agriculture  program  had  its 
7,000th  graduate  at  spring  convocation.  To  celebrate 
the  occasion,  the  University  honored  all  of  the 
program’s  “milestone”  graduates.  Above,  from  left  to 
right,  are  Don  Young,  son  of  Clare  Young,  the  2,000th 


graduate;  Cheryl  Stanley,  number  7,000;  Pauli  Reid, 
daughter  of  the  late  Frank  Paterson,  number  1,000; 
Martin  Klomp,  number  6,000;  and  Tom  Sawyer, 
number  3,000.  Unable  to  attend  were  Jack  Fraser, 
number  4,000;  and  Jeffery  Wilson,  number  5,000. 
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Coming  events 


Briefly 


WEDNESDAY,  June  13 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Genetic  Aspects 
of  a Protease  Inhibitor  Human  Alpha  1- 
Antitrypsin,”  Diane  Cox,  12:10  p.m., 
MacNaughton  222. 

Cycling  Club  - Arkell/Aberfoyle  (novice 
ride),  30  km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Arboretum  - “Edible  Wild  Plant 
Workshop,”  7 p.m..  Arboretum  Centre,  $7, 
register  at  Exl  3932. 

THURSDAY,  June  14 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - “Approaches  to 
the  Study  of  Human  Evolution  in  Eastern 
Europe,”  Vladimir  Privralsky,  10  a.m., 
Human  Biology  108. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

FRIDAY,  June  15 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Last  day  for  student 
petitions,  second  meeting. 

Biotechnology  Colloquium  - “How  Useful 
Arc  Genetic  Markers  in  Livestock  Improve- 
ment?” Michael  Goddard,  10:10  a.m.. 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  306. 

SUNDAY,  June  17 

Cycling  Club  - Guelph  Lake  Extension 
(novice  ride),  40  km,  10  a.m.,  meet  at  UC 
south  doors. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk,  “Go 
Fly  a Kite,”  2 p.m.,  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

MONDAY,  June  18 

Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  25  to  32 
km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

TUESDAY,  June  19 

Senate  - Meeting,  8 p.m.,  MacNaughton  1 1 3. 


Arboretum  - Gosling  Wildlife  Gardens  Pro- 
gram, “Plants  for  Hummingbirds,  Butterflies 
and  Moths,”  7 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m.  to  midnight,  UC 
334. 

WEDNESDAY,  June  20 

Seminar  - “Compressed  Gases,”  9 a.m., 
Chemistry  & Microbiology  160,  register  at 
Exl  3282. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Structure  and 
Function  of  Lymphocyte  5 ’Nucleotidase,  a 
Pi-Anchored  Membrane  Protein,”  Gary 
McNeil,  12:10  p.m.,  MacNaughton  222. 
Seminar  - “Liquefied  Gases,”  1:30  p.m., 
Chemistry  & Microbiology  160,  register  at 
Exl.  3282. 

Cycling  Club  - Downey  Road  (novice  ride), 
30  km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excur- 
sion, “Sun  Stuff,”  7 p.m.,  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

THURSDAY,  June  21 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

FRIDAY,  June  22 

Alumni  Weekend  - Registration,  10  a.m.  to 
9 p.m.,  Lambton  Hall  main  entrance;  campus 
walking  lour,  1 to  5 p.m.;  official  opening  of 
twin-pad  arena,  3 p.m.,  Reynolds  Walk;  wel- 
come barbecue,  5 p.m.,  Lennox-Addinglon 
patio,  $13;  gala  dessert  and  coffee  party,  8 
p.m.,  Crcelman  Hall,  $8. 

SATURDAY,  June  23 

Alumni  Weekend  - Registration,  8 a.m., 
Lambton  Hall  main  entrance;  Alumni  as- 
sociation meetings,  9 a.m.  — Mac-FACS, 
HAFA  209;  OAC,  Macdonald  Hall  149; 
OVC,  Clinical  Studies  1438;  CSS,  FACS 


101;  Alumni  House  tours,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
children’s  program,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  Child- 
Care  Centre;  guided  nature  walk,  9:30  to 
11:30  a.m..  Arboretum  Nature  Centre;  slo- 
pitch  tournament,  9:30  a.m.,  South  Quad; 
engineering  alumni  get-together,  10  a.m.. 
Alumni  House;  FACS  education  seminar, 
“Emotional  Wellness  of  the  Family  in  the 
’90s,”  Barbara  Pressman,  10:15  a.m.,  HAFA 
209;  HAFA  Alumni  Association  meeting,  1 1 
a.m.,  HAFA  101 ; alumni  picnic,  noon.  Creel- 
man  Plaza,  $8;  CBS  alumni  picnic,  noon. 
Biology  House,  $10;  OVC  alumni  picnic, 
noon,  McNabb  Gardens,  $10;  OVC  open 
house  and  tours,  1:30  to  3:30  p.m.,  meet  at 
OVC  Gordon  Street  entrance;  OAC  tour, 
1:30  p.m.,  meet  at  Johnston  Hall  Tower; 
Herbert  R.  Axelrod  fossil  fish  collection 
showcase  and  slide  presentation,  1:30  to  3:30 
p.m.,  Axelrod  building  main  foyer;  tours  and 
demonstrations^  to 4 p.m..  Wild  Bird  Clinic; 
free  skating  and  lours  of  the  twin-pad  arena, 
2 to  4 p.m.;  art  tour,  “Threading  Through 
Wellington,”  3 p.m.,  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre;  golden  anniversary  reception  and 
dinner,  5 p.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

SUNDAY,  June  24 

Alumni  Weekend  - Church  service,  9 a.m., 
Arboretum  Centre;  UGAA  annual  meeting, 
10:30  a.m..  Alumni  House;  farewell  cham- 
pagne brunch  and  outdoor  concert,  11:30 
a.m.,  Alumni  House  patio,  $13;  awards 
presentations,  1 p.m.,  Alumni  House; 
mortgage-burning  ceremony,  1:30  p.m.. 
Alumni  House. 

Cycling  Club  - Elora  Gorge/Fergus  (swim 
ride),  59  km,  10  a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,  UC  103. 

MONDAY,  June  25 

Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  25  to  32 
km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

TUESDAY,  June  26 

Board  of  Governors  - Meeting,  4 p.m.,  UC 
424. 

Arboretum  - Tuesday  Evening  Tour/Talk 
Series,  “Roses,”  Steven  Aboud,  7 p.m.,  Ar- 
boretum Centre. 

Cycling  Club  - Meeting,  7 p.m..  Athletics 
Centre. 

Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m.  to  midnight,  UC 
334. 

WEDNESDAY,  June  27 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “The  Lipid  and 
Co-Enzyme  A Requirements  of  African 
Trypanosomes,”  Anne  Griffith,  12:10  p.m., 
MacNaughton  222. 

Cycling  Club  - Rockwood  (novice/swim 
ride),  27  km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

THURSDAY,  June  28 

Worship  - Roman  Calholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
“Coming  Events,”  call  Ext  2592. 


Awards 

Jon  LaMane,  a PhD  student  in  the  Department 
of  Pathology,  has  been  awarded  a bursary  from 
the  Ciba  Foundation  for  the  Promotion  of  Inter- 
national Co-operation  in  Medical  and  Chemi- 
cal Research  to  participate  in  a symposium  on 
clinical  applications  of  TGF-i  and  to  spend  a 
month  doing  research  at  Vanderbilt  University 
School  of  Medicine. 

Paul  Van  Katwyk,  a graduate  student  in  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  has  received  the 
Kendall  Award  for  excellence  in  graduate  stu- 
dent research  from  the  industrial  and  organiza- 
tional psychology  section  of  the  Canadian 
Psychological  Association.  His  paper  was 
titled  “An  Application  of  Experiential  ism  to 
Work  Attitudes  Research.”  □ 


GAC  presents  awards 
The  Guelph  Arts  Council  is  presenting  its  1990 
Heritage  Awards  June  17  for  contributions  to 
the  preservation,  restoration  or  development  of 
heritage  properties  in  the  city.  The  council  will 
also  launch  The  Slopes  of  the  Speed , the  third  in 
its  series  of  booklets  on  walking  tours  in 
Guelph.  The  ceremony  will  be  held  at  the 
council’s  office  at  10B  Carden  Sl  at  1:30  p.m. 
A walking  tour  will  follow. 

Handling  gases  safely 
The  Environmental  Health  and  Safety  Depart- 
ment is  sponsoring  two  seminars  June  20  on  the 
safe  handling  of  compressed  and  liquefied 
gases.  Ron  Keleher  of  CANOX  will  answer 
questions  and  demonstrate  equipment.  The 
seminar  on  compressed  gasses  runs  from  9 to 
1 1 a.m.;  the  seminar  on  liquefied  gases  is  from 
1 :30  to  3:30  p.m.  Both  are  in  Room  160  of  the 
Chemistry  and  Microbiology  building. 
Registration  is  required  at  Ext.  3282. 

Painting  on  the  green 

The  Guelph  Creative  Arts  Association  is  hold- 
ing its  30th  annual  “Painting  on  the  Green”  arts 
and  cralts  show  June  23  and  24  at  the  Delhi 
Street  Recreation  Centre,  65  Delhi  SL  It  will  run 
from  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  both  days. 

Conference  on  El  Salvador 
McMaster  University’s  Centre  for  Peace 
Studies  is  hosting  a conference  June  22  to  25  on 
“Thought  and  Action:  Universities  and  the 
Search  for  Peace  in  El  Salvador.”  For  more 
information,  call  416-525-9140,  Exl  4729. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Arboretum  presents  a workshop  on  edible 
wild  plants  June  13  at  The  Arboretum  Centre. 
Cost  is  $7;  call  Exl  3932  to  register.  The  spring 
Sunday  afternoon  guided  walk  series  for 
families  concludes  June  17  with  “Go  Fly  a 
Kite.”  Meet  at  2 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre.  The  spring  Wednesday  evening  excur- 
sion series  for  adults  concludes  June  20  with 
“Sun  Stuff.”  Meet  at  the  nature  centre  at  7 p.m. 
The  third  in  a series  of  programs  focusing  on 
the  Gosling  Wildlife  Gardens  will  run  June  19 
at  7 p.m.  at  the  nature  centre.  It’s  entitled  “Plants 
for  Hummingbirds,  Butterflies  and  Moths.” 
The  last  tour/talk  session  in  the  Tuesday  eve- 
ning series  will  be  held  June  26  when  Steven 
Aboud  discusses  roses  at  7 p.m.  at  The  Ar- 
boretum Centre. 

Biochemistry  talks 

The  spring  biochemistry  seminar  series  con- 
tinues June  1 3 when  Diane  Cox  of  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children  speaks  on  “Genetic  Aspects 
of  a Protease  Inhibitor.  Human  Alpha  i- An- 
titrypsin.” Gary  McNeil,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  will  give  a lecture  June  20  on  the 
“Structure  and  Function  of  Lymphocyte 
5 ’Nucleotidase,  a PI- Anchored  Membrane 
Protein.”  On  June  27,  Anne  Griffith,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  will  discuss  “The  Lipid  and 
Co-Enzyme  A Requirements  of  African 
Trypanosomes.”  The  seminars  areat  12: 10  p.m. 
in  Room  222  of  the  MacNaughton  building. 

Northern  scientific  training 

The  1989/90  annual  report  of  Indian  and  North- 
ern Affairs  Canada’s  Northern  Scientific  Train- 
ing Program  is  now  available.  It  provides  an 
overview  of  program  activities  and  the  range  of 
training  support  for  northern  studies  extended 
to  Canadian  universities.  For  more  information, 
contact  Harald  Finkler,  Secretary,  Northern 
Scientific  Training  Program  Committee,  Cir- 
cumpolar and  Scientific  Affairs  Directorate, 
Ottawa  K1A  0H4, 819-997-9666. 

Poultry  disease  conference 
The  poultry  disease  group  of  OVC  and  OMAF 
Veterinary  Lab  Services  are  holding  the  North- 
eastern Poultry  Disease  Conference  on  campus 
June  18  to  20  in  Room  204  of  the  Landscape 
Architecture  Building.  For  more  information, 
call  Prof.  Dick  Julian,  Pathology,  at  Exl  4641. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
“Briefly,”  call  Ext.  2592. 
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A nice  slice  of  ice 

It’s  been  years  in  the  planning  and  years  in  the  building.  And  finally,  it  is  cold,  hard  reality. 
It’s  U of  G’s  new  twin-pad  arena,  which  officially  opens  June  22  during  Alumni  Weekend. 

The  larger  of  the  two  rinks  is  one  of  only  about  half  a dozen  Olympic-sized  ice  rinks  in 
the  country,  says  athletics  director  Dave  Copp.  The  arena’s  “small”  ice  surface  is  regulation 
size,  suitable  for  NHL  and  varsity  team  play.  The  twin-pad  combination  gives  the  University 
one  of  the  best  hockey  facilities  in  Canada,  Copp  says. 

The  arena  is  home  to  intramural  teams,  recreational  skating,  the  University  figure  skating 
team  and  a faculty/staff  oldtimers’  hockey  team.  “More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  on-ice  activity 
involves  student  athletics  and  recreation,”  he  says. 

The  main  floor  of  the  new  complex  houses  ticket  and  lobby  areas,  change  rooms,  a 
referees’  room,  a pro  shop,  administrative  offices  and  a snow-melting  pit.  The  second  floor 
provides  entrance  to  the  1,300  seats  overlooking  the  large  rink,  Gryphs  Sports  Lounge  and 
a concession  area. 

But  the  arena  is  more  than  just  rinks.  With  the  ice  surface  covered,  the  facility  seats  up 
to  3,000  people  for  concerts  or  convocation,  and  is  being  used  to  host  trade  shows,  sports 
shows  and  other  large  exhibits. 

Funding  for  the  complex  has  come  from  many  sources.  The  single  largest  donation  came 
from  the  student  body  through  the  Central  Student  Association.  Other  contributions  have 
come  from  the  City  of  Guelph,  from  the  Ontario  government  through  the  Ministry  of 
Tourism  and  Recreation  and  from  individuals  and  corporations  through  The  Campaign.  In 
addition,  twenty-nine  seats  in  the  arena  have  been  “bought”  for  $1,000  each  by  individuals 
and  teams. 

The  new  arena  will  be  officially  opened  June  22  at  3 p.m.  On  June  23,  the  arena  will  offer 
free  skating  and  tours  from  2 to  4 p.m.  □ 


Photos  by 
Herb  Rauscher, 

Mary  Dickieson  and  Alvin  Ng, 
External  Relations 


Running  the  new  arena  is  a big  challenge  for  Athletics  staff, 
left  to  right,  Bill  Clausen,  Wayne  Tucker,  Wilf  Link,  Bill 
Boudreau  and  Joanne  MacLanders. 


Management  trainee  Victor  Natale  in  the  Gryphs  Sports 
Lounge.  During  Alumni  Weekend,  the  lounge  is  open  Friday 
11  a.m.  to  11  pjn.  and  Saturday  11  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
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Musseling  in  on  the  Great  Lakes 


by  Andrew  Chazalon, 

Office  of  Research 

It’s  a mini-mollusc,  but  it’s  creating  a major 
crisis. 

The  minuscule  zebra  mussel  ( Dreissena 
polymorpha ),  a four-ccntimetre-long,  brown- 
and-yellow  striped  shellfish,  is  being  touted  as 
one  of  the  worst  biological  enemies  the  Great 
Lakes  have  ever  seen.  U of  G researchers  are 
studying  the  pest  to  both  better  understand  it 
and  find  ways  to  control  it. 

Zebra  mussels  invaded  North  America 
about  five  years  ago.  Researchers  believe  the 
larvae  came  over  in  the  ballast  of  a ship  from 
Europe,  where  the  mollusc  has  existed  for 
hundreds  of  years,  and  were  deposited  here 
when  the  ship  emptied  its  ballast  tanks. 

Their  high  fertility  rate  — an  adult  will 
produce  30,000  to  40,000  eggs  a year  — com- 
bined with  ideal  growing  conditions,  is  adding 
up  to  trouble  for  the  sport  and  commercial 
fishing  trades,  as  well  as  for  industrial  and 


municipal  water  use  and  treatment  facilities. 

“Wherever  they  go,  they  cause  problems,” 
says  Prof.  Gerry  Mackie,  Zoology.  And  it  looks 
like  they’re  here  to  stay. 

Indeed,  zebra  mussels  are  well  on  their  way 
to  becoming  a dominant  species  in  the  Great 
Lakes.  They  have  already  spread  through  most 
of  Lake  Si  Clair,  Lake  Erie  and  the  Welland 
Canal.  Zoology  technician  Ted  White,  along 
with  diving  partner  and  U of  G graduate  Tim 
Moran  of  Samia-based  Pollutech  Environ- 
mental Ltd.,  made  headlines  recently  when 
they  compiled  an  underwater  videotape  of 
mussels  gathered  near  intake  pipes  of  industry 
on  the  St.  Clair  River  near  Sarnia. 

The  mussels  have  been  found  in  shallow 
bays  on  Lake  Superior,  and  it’s  only  a matter 
of  time  before  they  are  found  in  other  lakes, 
and  probably  the  Mississippi  waterway,  says 
Mackie. 

The  mussels  are  so  prolific  that  after  the 
researchers  handle  them,  they  must  wash  their 
hands  in  alcohol  before  using  water,  for  fear  of 


CYCLING 

The  Ride  for  a Child  campaign  rolled 
into  U of  G last  week.  Waterloo  cyclist 
Ron  Wolf,  right,  has  raised  more  than 
$40,000  for  a campaign  to  help  kids 
with  cancer  on  his  coast-to-coast  trek 
for  the  Childhood  Oncology  Help  Fund. 
Nurse  Wendy  Murphy  and  applied 
human  nutrition  graduate  student  Neil 
MacKenzie,  left,  have  accompanied 


FOR  KIDS 

Wolf.  MacKenzie  did  nutrition  coun- 
selling for  the  cyclist,  and  he  hopes  to 
use  the  data  he  recorded  for  a study  on 
the  nutritional  status  of  athletes  on  en- 
durance trips.  Greeting  them  are  FACS 
Dean  Richard  Barham,  second  from 
left,  and  Graduate  Studies  Dean  Doug 
Ormrod. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  External  Relations 
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sending  live  microscopic  larvae  down  the  sink, 
where  they  might  breed  and  plug  the 
University’s  water  system. 

Mackie  says  the  mussels  are  covering  the 
spawning  grounds  of  commercially  significant 
fish  species,  such  as  walleye,  which  may  cause 
the  fish  populations  to  drop. 

“If  this  happens,  other  fish  species  will 
eventually  fill  the  gap,  but  it  will  cause  havoc 
in  the  Great  Lakes  fishery.” 

They  are  also  disrupting  water  treatment 
plants  and  the  many  industries  that  use  Great 
Lakes  water. 

Says  Mackie:  “In  Europe,  there  are  huge 
intake  pipes,  but  there  are  also  deep,  cold  lakes 
from  which  industry  can  draw  water.  Zebra 
mussels  don’t  survive  below  about  50  metres 
...  but  in  the  Great  Lakes,  you  have  to  go  10 
or  20  miles  from  shore  to  reach  that  depth,  if 
you  reach  it  at  all.” 

The  mussels  bind  themselves  together  and 
can  quickly  form  a solid  mass  up  to  one  foot 
thick.  This  creates  significant  problems  inside 
water  intake  pipes. 

“I  have  seen  reports  of  a 36-inch-diameter 
pipe  being  reduced  to  12  inches,”  says  Mackie. 

One  Michigan  border  city  that  draws  water 
from  the  St.  Clair  River  lost  its  water  supply 
for  a day  last  winter  when  the  mussels  blocked 
pipes. 

Most  water  treatment  plants  on  Lake  Erie 
have  had  their  intake  reduced  by  10  to  30  per 
cent,  and  a severe  infestation  at  the  intake  for 
Tilbury  has  caused  a 60-per-cent  reduction. 

Major  water  users  like  Ontario  Hydro  are 
gravely  concerned.  Hydro’s  power  plants  need 
a steady,  reliable  water  source  for  cooling.  The 
mussels  can  ’ t block  the  enormous  intake  pipes, 
but  there  are  concerns  that  the  microscopic 
mussel  larvae  will  slip  through  the  intake 
screens  and  start  growing  inside  smaller  pipes 
within  the  plant. 

Hydro  looked  at  methods  used  in  Europe 
for  controlling  the  mussels  and  commissioned 
B.A.R.  Environmental  of  Guelph  to  examine 
the  possibility  of  using  ozone  to  kill  the  larvae. 

The  search  for  a suitable  lab  to  house  the 
experiments  brought  B. A R.  to  Beverley  Hale 
Marie,  a research  associate  in  the  Department 
of  Horticultural  Science. 

Hale  Marie  is  a leading  expert  on  the  effect 
of  ground-level  ozone  on  plants,  and  in  her 
laboratory,  B.A.R.  found  the  equipment  and 
technical  expertise  it  needed. 

In  the  first  round  of  experiments  there,  adult 
mussels  were  immersed  in  water  through 
which  ozone  was  being  bubbled.  Ozone  looks 
promising  as  a means  of  controlling  the  mus- 
sels, but  because  it  requires  a large  supply  of 
electricity  to  produce,  it  is  too  expensive  to  be 
a widespread  option. 

Most  industries  will  probably  have  to  use 
chemicals  like  sodium  hypochlorite,  or  have 
two  intake  pipes  and  clean  one  while  they  use 
the  other. 

Other  options  being  considered  include 
mussel-repellent  paint,  ultrasound, 
electroshock  and  the  use  of  different  metals  for 
pipe  construction. 

Most  intake  pipes  are  too  big  to  be  easily 
blocked,  but  are  nonetheless  vulnerable  in 
another  way.  The  mussels  attach  themselves  by 
secreting  byssal  threads.  Underneath  the 
threads  are  bacteria  and  acids,  which  create  an 
environment  that  corrodes  metal.  Even  more 
vulnerable  are  thin  metal  boat  hulls. 

There  is  some  hope  that  natural  predators 
will  slow  the  advance  of  zebra  mussels,  says 
Mackie. 

“Crayfish  and  some  bird  and  fish  species 
prey  on  the  mussels  or  their  larvae,  and  as  these 
species  increase  in  numbers,  a balance  will  be 
achieved,”  he  says.  “What  that  balance  will  be 
is  hard  to  say.  The  situation  in  Europe  is  dif- 
ferent because  many  of  their  infected  water- 
ways don’t  freeze  over,  giving  the  predators  i 
year-round  access  to  the  mussels.  Eventually,  I 
however,  the  current  population  explosion^ 
here  will  slow.”  □ 
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Leave  grants  extended 

The  research  leave  grant  program  allows  facul- 
ty who  will  be  on  leave  with  salary  or  ad- 
ministrative leave  and  who  will  be  carrying  out 
a research  program  to  apply  to  the  Research 
Board  to  have  a portion  of  their  salary  paid  as  a 
research  grant.  This  allows  research-related  ex- 
penditures to  be  deducted  from  taxable  income. 

The  University  has  now  approved  an  exten- 
sion to  this  program  that  will  also  permit  ap- 
plications from  faculty  who  are  not  on  leave 
with  salary  or  administrative  leave,  but  who 
will  be  financing  research  activities  with  their 
own  resources.  The  name  of  the  program  has 
been  changed  to  “Research  Grant  in  Lieu  of 
Salary.” 

For  more  information,  call  Wayne  Marsh  in 
the  Office  of  Research  at  Ext.  6931.  The  cor- 
rect application  procedure  is  critical,  so  early 
consultation  is  urged. 

Infant  death  research 

Dr.  Sydney  Segal  research  grants  are  avail- 
able for  research  on  sudden  infant  death 
syndrome. 

Grants  may  be  awarded  to  students  in  any 
discipline  concerned  with  the  causes,  effects 
and/or  prevention  of  this  syndrome.  This  in- 
cludes medicine,  epidemiology,  psychology, 
biology  and  sociology. 

Deadline  date  for  applications  is  June  30. 
For  more  information,  call  Annette  Clarke  at 
Ext  6927.  □ 


Positions 

elsewhere 


Athabasca  University  is  seeking  a new  vice- 
president,  academic,  to  assume  duties  Jan.  1, 
1991.  Send  applications  or  nominations  with 
curriculum  vitae  and  references  by  July  15  to 
Brian  Gazley,  Director,  Human  Resources, 
Athabasca  University,  Box  10000,  Athabasca, 
Alberta  TOG  2R0.  □ 
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The  ice  is  nice! 

At  left,  Pat  Scullie  of  Thunder  Bay,  a 1928  graduate  of 
OAC,  tests  out  the  ice  in  the  new  twin-pad  arena,  which 
was  officially  opened  June  22  during  Alumni  Weekend. 
Scullie  played  varsity  hockey  for  nine  years  at  Guelph  and 
was  inducted  into  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  1987.  Below,  from 
left,  former  president  Burt  Matthews;  Guelph  Mayor 
John  Counsell;  Ken  Black,  Ontario  minister  of  tourism 
and  recreation;  and  President  Brian  Segal  unveil  a plaque 
to  open  the  arena.  About  2,000  alumni  braved  cool 
weather  and  rain  to  attend  a variety  of  activities  over  the 
weekend.  At  a ceremony  Sunday  afternoon,  former  chief 
librarian  Florence  Partridge  was  named  Alumnus  of 
Honor.  Alumni  Medals  of  Achievement  were  presented  to 
lawyer  Robin-Lee  Norris  and  swimmer  Kim  Middleton  of 
Guelph.  Ken  Wells  of  Ottawa  received  the  OVC  Distin- 
guished Alumnus  Award. 

Photos  by  Mary  Dickieson  and  David  Thomas,  External  Relations 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  has  denied  the 
Guelph  Campus  Co-operative’s  motion  for  an 
injunction  against  U of  G. 

The  motion  had  requested  that  the  co-op  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  campus  bookstore 
premises  in  the  MacNaughton  building 
beyond  the  June  30  expiration  of  its  current 
lease,  and  that  it  be  allowed  exclusive,  rent-free 
operation  of  a bookstore  on  campus  pending 
the  resolution  of  its  $5. 5-million  lawsuit 
against  the  University. 

The  co-op’s  lawsuit  alleges  that  U of  G did 
not  have  the  right  to  terminate  the  lease  on  the 
Campus  Co-operative  Bookstore.  According 
to  the  co-op,  in  1932  OAC  gave  the  OAC 
student  society  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  stu- 
dent supplies  and  textbooks  on  campus  for  the 
life  of  the  society. 

In  giving  the  reasons  for  the  judgment,  the 
chief  justice  said  the  co-op  “has  not  persuaded 
me  that  there  exists  a serious  issue  to  be  tried 
as  to  these  alleged  acquired  rights.” 

“We  are  naturally  very  pleased  with  this 
judgment,”  says  John  Mason,  director  of  ad- 
ministrative services.  “While  we  were  confi- 
dent of  our  position  on  this  matter  and 
optimistic  that  a ruling  would  be  made  in  our 
favor,  dealing  with  the  injunction  motion  has 
been  a long  and  difficult  proceeding.” 

At  time  of  writing,  representatives  of  the 
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co-op  had  declined  to  comment  on  the  ruling 
and  were  preparing  their  own  statement  to  the 
media. 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  that  the 
co-op  will  vacate  the  bookstore  premises  by 
June  30  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  its  lease,  which  expires  on  that 
date. 

The  University  now  faces  the  challenge  of 
developing  the  new  bookstore  in  readiness  for 
September,  says  Mason.  “Certainly  our 
priority  at  this  time  is  to  ensure  that  the  students 
will  have  everything  they  require  for  the  begin- 
ning of  classes.”  □ 


Pension  talks  continue 

The  June  26  meeting  of  Board  of  Governors 
was  cancelled  because  the  University  wants  to 
hold  more  discussions  with  employee  groups 
on  changes  to  the  pension  plans,  says  Charles 
Ferguson,  vice-president,  administration. 

Because  there  is  not  strong  support  for  the 
comprehensive  plan  proposed  by  the  Univer- 
sity Pension  Committee,  the  University  wants 
to  spend  more  time  discussing  and  analysing 
alternatives  before  coming  back  to  the  board’s 
pensions  and  benefits  committee  with  a recom- 
mended course  of  action,  he  says. 

A proposal  for  changes  to  the  pension  plan, 
including  a special  early  retirement  window, 
was  the  principal  item  on  B of  G’s  agenda.  □ 


Equity  policy  distributed 

The  University’s  new  employment  equity  policy,  distributed  across  campus  last  week  to  all 
employees,  is  reprinted  on  page  5.  Prepared  by  Prof.  Janet  Wood,  employment  and  educa- 
tional equity  co-ordinator,  and  Heather  Heath,  employment  and  educational  equity  ad- 
ministrator, the  policy  was  approved  by  the  president’s  executive  group  in  March. 

The  policy  reaffirms  the  section  of  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code  that  establishes  every 
person’s  right  to  equal  treatment  with  respect  to  employment,  says  President  Brian  Segal. 
It  is  also  in  keeping  with  Guelph’s  commitment  in  Toward  2000:  Challenges  and  Responses 
to  strive  for  excellence  in  all  activities,  he  says. 

See  the  next  issue  of  At  Guelph  for  campus  response  to  the  new  policy.  □ 


Letters  to  the  editor 


University  committed  to  eliminating  systemic  discrimination  in  the  workplace 


We  are  writing  in  response  to  the  letter  from 
Prof.  George  Harauz,  which  appeared  in  the 
June  13  issue  of  At  Guelph.  We  believe  the 
views  expressed  in  that  letter  reflect  false  per- 
ceptions regarding  both  the  protection  of 
human  rights  in  Canada  and  the  activities  of  the 
University’s  Employment  and  Educational 
Equity  Office. 

Both  the  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms  and  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code 
acknowledge  that  both  individual  and  systemic 
discrimination  may  infringe  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals in  our  society.  The  concept  of  in- 
dividual discrimination  is  familiar  to  most  of 
us.  The  concept  of  systemic  discrimination  is 
not 

Systemic  discrimination  in  employment  is 
the  (often  unintentional)  imposition  of  barriers 
that  exclude  groups  of  people  from  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  benefits  on  grounds 
other  than  their  relevant  qualifications. 

For  example,  physically  inaccessible  build- 
ings exclude  people  with  physical  impairments 
from  jobs  for  which  they  are  otherwise 
qualified.  As  a result  within  many  employ- 
ment categories,  the  proportion  of  people  with 
physical  impairments  who  are  employed  is 
lower  than  the  proportion  of  people  with  physi- 
cal impairments  who  are  qualified  to  accept 
employment  That  underemployment  disad- 


vantages people  with  physical  impairments 
and  increases  their  dependence  on  the 
employed  population. 

Analysis  of  the  workforce  participation  of 
aboriginal  Canadians,  people  with  disabilities, 
members  of  visible  minorities  and  women  has 
revealed  that  members  of  these  groups  are 
particularly  disadvantaged  in  employment  in 
Canada. 

Our  human  rights  legislation  ensures  that 
programs  designed  to  reverse  such 
demonstrable  effects  of  systemic  discrimina- 
tion are  not  regarded  as  infringing  human 
rights.  Part  II,  Section  13,  of  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code  reads  as  follows:  “Aright 
...  is  not  infringed  by  the  implementation  of  a 
special  program  designed  to  relieve  hardship 
or  economic  disadvantage  or  to  assist  disad- 
vantaged persons  or  groups  to  achieve  or  at- 
tempt to  achieve  equal  opportunity  or  that  is 
likely  to  contribute  to  the  elimination  of  the 
infringement  of  rights.” 

U of  G is  committed  to  employment  equity. 
In  other  words,  we  have  undertaken  to 
eliminate  systemic  discrimination  within 
University  employment  and  educational 
policies  and  practices.  That  commitment  has 
been  expressed  through  the  establishment  of 
the  Employment  and  Educational  Equity  Of- 
fice and  through  the  University’s  commitment 


Job  equity  requires  sensitivity,  fairness 


I am  writing  in  response  to  the  letter  from  Prof. 
George  Harauz,  published  in  At  Guelph  June 
13,  concerning  the  University’s  planned  equity 
census.  It  is  sad  that  Harauz  would  rather  in- 
dulge in  rhetorical  excess  than  enter  into  serious 
discussion  of  the  important  issue  of  employ- 
ment equity. 

Harauz  opens  his  letter  with  a quotation 
from  an  eminent  German-Jewish  chemist, 
Fritz  Haber,  who  was  hounded  from  his  posi- 
tion by  Nazi  barbarism.  I find  it  objectionable 
that  Harauz  should  frame  his  argument  with 
references  to  Nazism.  (Indeed,  he  deliberately 
repeats  this  provocation  later  in  his  letter,  when 
he  refers  to  a recent  German  census,  which,  he 
claims,  many  West  Germans  believed  “could 
be  misused  for  purposes  of . . . Nazi-style  dis- 
crimination.”) 

He  characterizes  the  goal  of  those  of  us 
concerned  about  the  issue  of  equity  as  “ex- 
plicitly sexist  and  racist  hiring  guidelines,”  and 
he  accuses  us  of  “untenable  moral  turpitude 
and  cowardice.” 

Such  fancy  words!  But  can  we,  amid  this 
vitriol,  discern  Harauz’s  own  position?  Surely 
he  does  not  believe  that  we  should  return  to  the 
systemically  discriminatory  hiring  practices  of 
past  years? 


As  he  himself  admits,  these  practices  have 
created  a faculty  and  staff  roster  in  which  (to 
borrow  his  peculiar  turn  of  phrase)  “too  many 
...  have  spellable  and  pronounceable  sur- 
names.” 

Should  we  turn  to  a system  of  quotas? 
Harauz  opines  that  “official  hiring  quotas  are 
not  necessarily  fair  (my  emphasis  added).  Or 
should  we  follow  Harauz’s  recommendation 
and  refuse  to  participate  in  the  equity  census, 
a process  designed  to  gather  just  the  sort  of  data 
required  as  a basis  for  reasoned  and  fair 
decisions? 

I do  not  believe  that  there  are  simple  solu- 
tions to  the  problem  of  redressing  the  under- 
representation of  women  and  visible 
minorities  among  faculty  and  staff.  Neverthe- 
less, we  must  create  and  implement  effective 
mechanisms  for  attracting  more  women  and 
minorities  to  our  ranks.  This  process  will  re- 
quire that  white  males  surrender  the  systemic 
advantages  that  we  have  long  enjoyed. 

The  task  of  building  a just  and  compas- 
sionate university  calls  for  sensitivity, 
generosity  of  spirit  and  fairness,  not  for  wild 
accusations  and  inflammatory  language. 

Prof.  David  Josephy, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry. 
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to  comply  with  the  Federal  Contractors’ 
Employment  Equity  Program.  The  respon- 
sibility of  the  equity  office  is  to  facilitate 
University-wide  efforts  to  fulfil  that  commit- 
ment. 

By  conducting  the  employment  equity  cen- 
sus next  fall,  we  will  determine  the  repre- 
sentation of  aboriginal  people,  people  with 
disabilities,  members  of  visible  minorities  and 
women  among  our  employees. 

Comparison  of  that  data  with  information 
on  the  composition  of  the  Canadian  labor  force 
geographically  available  and  qualified  to  ac- 
cept University  employment  will  allow  us  to 
focus  on  real  employment  equity  issues  as 
opposed  to  “currently  popular  ideology.” 

Participation  in  the  census  will  be  volun- 
tary, and  the  census  data  will  be  confidential. 
The  census  results  will  be  reported  to  the 
University  community  — in  a form  designed 
to  ensure  confidentiality  — to  allow  formula- 
tion of  plans  for  the  attainment  of  employment 
equity. 

Like  the  members  of  the  Employment 
Equity  Census  Task  Force  (see  At  Guelph,  May 
9),  we  are  available  to  discuss  the  census  with 
interested  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity. We  are  located  in  Rooms  403  and  404 
of  the  University  Centre  and  can  be  reached  at 
Ext  3474. 

We  particularly  welcome  comments  and 
questions  now,  because  the  census  question- 
naire, procedures  for  its  administration  and  the 
code  of  confidentiality  that  will  govern  ac- 
quisition and  analysis  of  the  census  data  are 
currently  being  formulated. 

Although  his  letter  did  not  refer  to  it  ex- 
plicitly, Harauz’s  remarks  suggest  that  he  is 
distressed  by  the  University’s  interim  faculty 
recruitment  policy.  That  policy  states  that 
when  a new  faculty  member  is  recruited  to  an 
academic  department  in  which  one  sex  is  un- 
derrepresented, a candidate  of  the  under- 
represented sex  will  be  appointed  unless 
another  candidate  is  demonstrably  better 
qualified. 

Our  recruitment  policy  meets  the  require- 
ments of  Canadian  human  rights  legislation  in 
mandating  action  based  on  evidence  of  the 


effects  of  past  systemic  discrimination.  It  re- 
quires neither  that  male  candidates  be  ex- 
cluded from  candidacy  for  faculty  positions 
nor  that  female  candidates  for  employment  be 
selected  over  better-qualified  male  candidates. 
It  is  not  discriminatory.  It  does  require  us  to 
address  the  fact  that  women  are  under- 
represented  among  our  faculty. 

The  interim  faculty  recruitment  policy  is  the 
first  of  a series  of  University  policies  that  will 
require  our  employment  practices  to  be  equi- 
table. We  agree  with  Harauz’s  assertion  that 
those  policies  will  force  us  to  make  difficult 
choices.  In  our  view,  failure  to  address  those 
choices  would  be  cowardly. 

Janet  Wood  and  Heather  Heath, 
Employment  and  Educational 
Equity  Office. 

Day-care  subsidies 
available  for  grads 

I would  like  to  point  out  an  omission  in  the  June 
13  issue  of  At  Guelph  in  the  column  “EEAC 
Briefing”  under  the  topic  of  day-care  subsidies. 

The  omission  is  in  the  statement  “Graduate 
students  whose  children  attend  the 
University’s  child-care  centre  are  eligible  to 
receive  subsidies.”  Although  this  statement  is 
true,  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Community  and 
Social  Services  will  also  subsidize  the  day-care 
costs  of  graduate  students  whose  children  are 
enrolled  at  the  Campus  Child-Care  Co-op  and 
the  Family  Studies  Lab  Schools. 

In  the  interest  of  fully  informing  the  campus 
community  about  the  quality  child-care 
programs  available  to  everyone  at  the  Univer- 
sity, perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  to  think  of  all 
three  child-care  facilities  at  U of  G as  part  of  a 
campus-wide  day-care  system.  It’s  important 
that  graduate  students  realize  that  they  do  have 
a choice  of  day-care  facilities  for  which  they 
can  receive  subsidies  from  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment 

Steven  Sadura, 
Financial  Co-ordinator, 
Campus  Child-Care  Co-operative. 


HOSPITALITY  INDUSTRY  TEXT 

Prof.  Tom  Powers,  HAFA,  presents  a Management  Series,  for  which  Powers 
copy  of  his  book  Marketing  Hospitality  to  has  acted  as  consulting  editor  for  15 
associate  librarian  Ellen  Pearson.  The  years.  The  text  is  written  as  an  introduc- 
book  is  the  ninth  in  the  Wiley  Service  tory  course  in  hospitality  marketing. 


Protein  sequencing  service  available  on  campus 


The  Department  of  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics  is  offering  custom-designed 
oligodeoxynucleotides  and  protein  sequencing 
to  University  researchers. 

Oligodeoxynucleotides  may  be  up  to  30 
nucleotides  long.  Current  charges  are  $5  start 
up,  plus  $4.50  per  additional  residue.  Special 
services  include  mixed  sites  or  inosine,  $7.50 
per  site,  and  HPLC  purification  for  $75.  For 
unpurified  oglionucleotides,  delivery  time  is 
normally  one  to  three  weeks,  and  ~10  OD260 
units  are  supplied. 

For  protein  sequencing,  -300  pmol  pure 
samples  are  needed  for  best  results.  Proteins 


have  been  sequenced  from  SDS  gels  as  well  as 
soluble  preparations,  although  the  latter  are 
more  easily  sequenced. 

Current  charges  are  $75  set  up,  including 
three  standards  and  the  first  five  amino  acid 
residues,  and  $12.50  for  each  additional  cycle. 
About  20  amino  acids  are  usually  required  to 
provide  sufficient  data  for  an  oligonucleotide 
probe.  The  $75  is  charged  whether  or  not  a 
useful  sequence  is  obtained,  because  the 
department  cannot  be  responsible  for  N- 
blocked,  heterogeneous  or  dirty  preparations. 

For  more  information,  call  Prof.  David 
Evans  at  Ext  2575.  □ 


June  27, 1990  / At  Guelph 


RECOGNITION  OF  EXCELLENCE 


U of  G researchers  were  honored  at  a 
reception  June  22.  Back  row,  from  left: 
Profs.  Joseph  Lam,  Reggie  Lo,  Anthony 
Clarke,  Christopher  Whitfield  and 
Terry  Beveridge,  Department  of 
Microbiology;  Bryan  Henry,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry;  Ben  Gottlieb, 
Psychology;  and  Victor  Ujimoto,  Sociol- 
ogy and  Anthropology.  Front  row,  from 
left:  Profs.  Alun  Joseph,  Geography; 


Anne  Martin  Matthews,  Family  Studies; 
Larry  Milligan,  vice-president  for  re- 
search; President  Brian  Segal;  and 
Mary  McLeish,  Computing  and  Infor- 
mation Science.  Bill  Winegard,  federal 
minister  for  science,  was  unable  to  at- 
tend. Winegard  was  instrumental  in  ob- 
taining funding  for  U of  G through  the 
federal  government’s  Centres  of  Excel- 
lence program. 

Phoio  by  Owen  Roberts,  Office  of  Research 


Cutten  Club  plans  $1 -million 
expansion,  renovation  program 

The  Cutten  Club,  the  209-acre  private  recreation  club  on  the  northern  border  of  the  campus,  will 
undergo  a $1 -million  facelift 

Plans  for  expansion  and  renovation  are  necessary  and  long-awaited  by  club  members,  says 
Dale  Lockie,  executive  manager  of  pensions  investments,  who  was  elected  president  of  the 
Cutten  Club  in  May.  The  last  major  renovations  to  the  club  were  completed  in  1974,  and  since 
then,  club  membership  has  tripled. 

The  list  of  proposed  projects  includes  a new  women’s  locker  room  and  tennis  viewing  gallery, 
relocation  and  expansion  of  the  member’s  bar  and  the  member’s  dining  room,  and  improvement 
of  the  kitchen  facilities. 

Lockie  says  the  club  will  finance  the  renovations  with  past  and  future  initiation  fees,  profits 
from  previous  years  that  have  been  earmarked  for  expansion  and  a bank  loan. 

Although  the  University  holds  a majority  interest  in  the  Cutten  Club,  it  is  financially 
independent  from  U of  G.  “The  University  does  not  put  any  operating  money  into  the  Cutten 
Club,  nor  does  it  take  money  out,”  says  President  Brian  Segal.  “The  University  maintains  an 
arm’s-length  relationship  with  the  club.” 

U of  G’s  interest  in  the  Cutten  Club  dates  back  to  the  1970s  when  the  University  learned  that 
club  owners  planned  to  develop  the  property,  which  borders  The  Arboretum  and  flanks  the 
northern  side  of  the  campus..  To  protect  its  land,  the  University  has  been  acquiring  Cutten  Club 
shares  since  1981 , when  Canadian  General  Electric  donated  its  28-per-cent  holding.  U of  G now 
owns  about  90  per  cent  of  the  Cutten  Club;  the  remaining  shares  are  owned  by  two  minority 
shareholders. 

U of  G is  looking  well  down  the  road  — at  least  100  years  — in  this  acquisition,  says  Segal, 
who  stresses  that  the  University  does  not  have  any  plans  for  the  club  other  than  its  current  use 
as  a golf  and  recreation  facility.  □ 


No  plans  for  greenhouses 


The  fate  of  some  of  the  greenhouses  beside  the 
University  Centre  remains  unknown  for  die 
time  being,  says  Prof.  Michael  Dixon,  chair  of 
the  greenhouse  committee  in  the  Department  of 
Horticultural  Science. 

“There  are  no  plans  at  all,  no  final  discus- 
sion as  to  their  fate,”  says  Dixon,  who  receives 
several  calls  a week  from  people  on  and  off 
campus  inquiring  about  the  greenhouses  and 
whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  be  destroyed. 
“It’s  too  early  to  make  a decision,”  he  says. 

Of  the  14  horticultural  science  greenhouses 
southeast  of  the  University  Centre,  the  four 
newer  ones  built  for  the  annual  Canadian 
Greenhouse  Conference  with  sponsorship 
from  external  companies  will  definitely  not  be 
destroyed,  says  Dixon.  Plans  are  to  move  them 
to  join  the  facilities  of  the  new  environmental 
biology/horticultural  science  complex  when  it 
opens. 

To  date,  however,  there  is  no  funding  avail- 
able to  make  that  move,  he  says.  “When  money 
becomes  available,  we  will  move  the  green- 
houses and  incorporate  them  into  the  new  com- 
plex.” 

Of  the  older  greenhouses,  most  of  which 
were  built  in  the  1930s,  the  largest  has  been 
condemned  and  now  sits  empty,  slated  for 
destruction  later  this  summer.  Greenhouse 


manager  Ron  Dutton  says  it’s  unsafe  because 
the  wooden  supports  holding  the  glass  are  rot- 
ten and  the  panes  are  popping  out  of  their 
frames  and  into  the  greenhouse. 

Most  of  the  other  older  greenhouses  are  also 
outdated  and  deteriorated  beyond  hope  of 
moving  or  restoring  them,  says  Dixon.  Only 
the  pagoda-like  conservatory  holds  any  es- 
thetic value,  he  says,  but  it  needs  at  least 
$100,000  in  renovations  to  restore  it  to  a safe, 
usable  state. 

“It  would  be  great  if  some  alumni  group 
were  lo  give  us  the  money  to  restore  the  con- 
servatory,” he  says,  “but  other  than  that,  we 
have  no  idea  where  the  money  would  come 
from.”  □ 


Awards 


Kevin  Cockell,  a PhD  student  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Nutritional  Sciences,  has  received  the 
first  T.K.  Murray  ININ  Fellowship  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Nutrition  in  Ottawa.  Cock- 
ell will  hold  the  fellowship  at  Vanderbilt 
University  Medical  School.  □ 


Open  communication  key 
to  healthy  sexuality  in  kids 


Children  need  to  have  self-esteem  and  open 
communication  with  their  parents  to  be  sexual- 
ly healthy. 

That’s  what  sex  educator  Lynn  Leight, 
author  of  Raising  Sexually  Healthy  Children, 
told  the  opening  session  of  the  12th  annual 
Guelph  Conference  on  Sexuality  June  18. 

“Our  sexuality  is  all  of  who  we  are  — it  is 
our  core,”  said  Leight  “It  dictates  how  we 
respond  to  others.” 

Educating  children  about  sexuality  is  not 
just  teaching  them  about  contraception  and 
sexually  transmitted  disease,  she  said. 

“(Sex)  is  a natural  extension  of  who  we  are. 
In  order  for  us  to  enjoy  our  sexuality,  we  need 
to  know  certain  things  about  ourselves.  How 
do  we  like  ourselves?  How  do  we  reach  out  to 
others?  What  are  we  looking  for  in  a relation- 
ship?” 

Parents  can  help  their  children  find  the 
answers  to  these  questions  by  being  open  and 
caring,  she  said,  and  by  using  “golden  oppor- 
tunities” — “everyday  ordinary  experiences 
that  translate  into  sex  education,”  whether  it’s 
discussing  the  names  of  a child’s  body  parts  or 
just  holding  their  children. 

“These  golden  opportunities  provide  for  us 
a way  to  communicate  with  our  children  about 


sexuality  on  the  most  important  level.” 

Peggy  Brick,  a leader  in  the  field  of  adoles- 
cent sexuality  and  contraceptive  education, 
said  in  a plenary  session  June  19  that  society 
gives  contradictory  messages  about  sexuality 
to  children.  In  addition,  sex  education  deals  too 
much  with  the  problems  and  not  with  what 
sexuality  means  to  kids,  she  said. 

“Our  kids  are  not  getting  anything  clear  at 
all.  We  are  giving  them  subliminally  (and) 
consciously  100  different,  contradictory, 
mixed  messages.” 

Traditional  stereotyping  exists  in  the  media, 
said  Brick.  Television  messages  convince 
young  girls  to  want  Barbie  dolls  and  boys  to 
want  Teenage  Mutant  Ninja  Turtles.  Sex 
education  deals  with  issues  like  teen  pregnancy 
and  sexually  transmitted  diseases. 

“At  best,  we  have  developed  a health  model 
of  sex  education,"  she  said.  “It’s  a preventive 
model.  We  never  talk  about  pleasure,  the  core 
of  sexuality.  Sex  can  be  dangerous,  (but)  it  can 
be  very  pleasurable.  We  haven  ’ t helped  adoles- 
cents understand  that” 

About  900  teachers,  counsellors,  doctors, 
nurses,  social  workers  and  members  of  the 
clergy  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  at- 
tended the  conference.  □ 


Taking  care  of  business 


by  David  Thomas 

The  U of  G Small  Business  Consulting  Service 
is  open  for  business — to  help  other  businesses. 

The  service  is  a non-profit  venture  designed 
to  offer  low-cost  consulting  to  small  businesses 
in  the  community  and  to  the  University,  and  to 
give  students  hands-on  experience  in  their  field 
of  study.  It  is  run  by  management  economics 
graduate  Kelly  Wilson,  B.Comm.  students 
John  Watson  and  Andrea  Mclnnes,  and  M.  Agr. 
students  Kim  Lang  and  Carmel  Augustyn. 

The  service  offers  clients  advice  on  all 
aspects  of  small  business,  from  starting  up  a 
venture  to  financial  management,  marketing 
strategies  and  production  management 

“We’re  able  to  help  the  small  business 
people  to  help  themselves,”  says  Wilson,  the 
manager.  “We  provide  a service  we  think  is 
invaluable  to  their  success.” 

A lot  of  small  business  ventures  fail;  the 
ones  that  succeed  are  well  planned,  says 
Watson.  “People  may  have  good  ideas,  but 
they  may  not  have  all  the  expertise  they  need,” 
he  says.  “For  example,  they  may  have  the 
technical  knowledge  to  make  the  product  but 
not  know  much  about  marketing  or  financial 
systems.  And  they  probably  don’t  have  the 
time  to  do  the  research.  That’s  where  we  can 
step  in.” 

The  consultants  can  provide  business 
development  plans,  feasibility  studies,  launch- 
ing or  testing  of  new  products,  cash-flow 
forecasting,  bookkeeping  assistance,  inven- 
tory control  and  production  planning. 


The  service  draws  on  University  resources 
such  as  faculty  expertise  and  library  materials 
and  on  the  diversity  of  its  employees’  back- 
grounds. Wilson  worked  as  a consultant  in  the 
service  last  year,  Watson  has  operated  his  own 
business;  Mclnnes  is  experienced  in  promo- 
tion and  advertising;  Lang  spent  eight  years 
working  in  marketing  research;  and  Augustyn 
has  four  years’  experience  as  an  accounts  ex- 
ecutive at  a financial  planning  centre. 

Fees  vary,  depending  on  services  provided, 
but  the  initial  consultation  is  free,  and  the 
average  rale  is  about  $25  an  hour,  says  Wilson. 

The  service  has  grown  a lot  since  it  started 
as  a pilot  project  two  years  ago,  Wilson  says. 
In  its  first  summer,  it  had  about  25  client  con- 
tracts. Now,  it  operates  year  round  and  has 
already  had  more  than  50  clients  this  year.  It  is 
supported  by  the  University,  the  Ontario  Min- 
istry of  Industry,  Trade  and  Technology  and  the 
City  of  Guelph’s  economic  development 
department. 

Client  reaction  has  been  favorable,  says 
Watson,  and  he  sees  growth  ahead  as  more 
people  become  aware  of  the  quality  of  U of  G ’s 
business  programs. 

“A  lot  of  people  aren’t  aware  that  Guelph 
has  good  business  programs,”  he  says,  “but 
we’re  helping  to  change  that  by  running  the 
consulting  service." 

The  U of  G Small  Business  Consulting 
Service  is  located  in  Room  103  of  the 
MacLachlan  building  and  can  be  reached  at 
Ext.  6472.  □ 


Staffing  the  U of  G Small  Business  Con-  Kim  Lang  and  Kelly  Wilson.  Standing  is 
suiting  Service  are,  seated  from  left  to  John  Watson. 

right,  Carmel  Augustyn,  Andrea  Mclnnes,  Phou>  bv  David  'n‘omas* Bxteraal  Relations. 
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Senate^ 

Institute  of  ichthyology  gets  go-ahead 


U of  G will  soon  have  a new  institute  of  ichthyology,  thanks  to  the 
momentum  provided  by  the  donation  last  December  of  a major  fossil 
collection  by  American  ichthyologist  Dr.  Herbert  Axelrod. 

The  new  institute,  which  has  a proposed  initial  budget  of  $75,000  a 
year,  was  approved  by  Senate  at  its  June  19  meeting.  The  centre  will  be 
a unit  within  the  Department  of  Zoology  and  will  be  subject  to  a review 
of  its  operation,  objectives  and  performance  after  five  years. 

The  institute’s  objectives  are  to  promote  the  developmentof  graduate 
teaching  and  research  in  all  aspects  of  ichthyology;  to  provide  basic 
research  needed  by  the  various  fish  industries;  to  publicize  all  aspects 
of  ichthyology;  and  to  support  international  collaboration  in  ichthyol- 
ogy teaching  and  research.  In  addition,  the  institute  will  support  the 
editorial  and  publishing  activities  of  ichthyologists  at  the  University. 

Core  members  of  the  institute  — those  with  a fundamental  interest 
in  ichthyology  — will  control  membership.  Associate  members  will 
become  directly  involved  in  the  institute  for  the  duration  of  specific 
projects,  once  Senate  has  approved  membership  selection  criteria. 


Proposed  core  members  include  Axelrod  and  zoology  professors 
Eugene  Balon,  Bill  Beamish,  Moira  Ferguson,  John  Leatherland,  David 
Noakes,  Donald  Stevens  and  Glen  Van  Der  Kraak. 

Although  research  grants,  contracts  and  endowments  are  expected 
to  help  defray  the  institute’s  operating  costs  and  the  director’s  salary, 
some  University  financing  will  be  required  to  support  this  new  initiative 
in  the  two-year  interim,  according  to  an  Office  of  Research  report 
presented  to  Senate. 

The  Axelrod  fossil  collection,  valued  at  $24  million,  contains  plant, 
insect,  reptile  and  mammal  specimens  in  addition  to  its  numerous  fish 
fossils. 

The  donation  of  this  varied  collection  “provides  not  only  recognition 
of  our  strengths  in  ichthyology,  but  also  the  possibility  of  new  initiatives 
in  our  teaching  and  research,”  says  the  report.  “The  institute  will 
emphasize  the  value  of  an  integrative  approach  to  the  study  of  living 
and  fossil  fishes  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  maintenance  of  life 
and  its  evolution.”  □ 


Senators  approve  new  undergraduate  co-op  programs 


Co-operative  education  at  Guelph  received  a 
strong  boost  June  19  when  Senate  approved 
eight  new  undergraduate  co-op  programs 
proposed  by  the  Board  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  (BUGS). 

The  new  co-op  offerings  include  a special- 
ized honors  and  major  in  economics  in  the  BA 
program,  a hotel  and  food  administration 
major  in  the  B.Comm.  program  and  an 
agronomy  major  in  the  B.Sc.(Agr.)  program. 

The  remainder  of  the  co-op  programs  ap- 
proved were  in  the  B.Sc.  program:  crop 
science,  horticultural  science,  urban  horticul- 
ture and  environment  management,  and  plant 
biotechnology  in  the  plant  biology  major,  and 
specialized  honors  in  toxicology  (with  em- 
phases in  biomedical  and  environmental 
toxicology). 

In  the  regular  undergraduate  program, 
Senate  also  approved  two  new  majors  in  the 
B.Sc.(Agr.)  program  — a plant  biology  major 
with  emphasis  in  botany,  crop  science,  hor- 
ticultural science,  urban  horticulture  and  en- 
vironment management,  plant  health  science, 
plant  science  and  biotechnology  or  unspecial- 
ized; and  an  agronomy  major. 

Aquaculture  program 

In  Board  of  Graduate  Studies  (BGS)  busi- 
ness, Graduate  Studies  Dean  Doug  Ormrod 
told  Senate  that  the  graduate  program  in  the 
Department  of  Computing  and  Information 
Science  will  undergo  changes  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  department’s  increasing  expertise. 
He  noted  that  the  program  recently  passed  its 
three-year  review  by  the  Ontario  Council  on 
Graduate  Studies. 

Senate  also  approved  an  intensive,  multi- 
disciplinary master’s  program  in  aquaculture. 
Citing  a scarcity  of  educational  opportunities 
for  students  who  want  an  integrated  and  broad- 
based  training  program  in  aquaculture  at  an 
advanced  level,  BGS  proposed  a non-thesis 
postgraduate  degree  leading  to  the  M.  Agr.  The 
program  will  include  an  internship  in  govern- 


ment, industry  or  agribusiness  related  to 
aquatic  animal  production  and  will  emphasize 
the  production  of  fin  fish  to  reflect  the  strength 
and  breadth  of  expertise  at  U of  G.  The  ad- 
ministrative governing  body  will  be  the 
Aquaculture  Interdepartmental  Group,  made 
up  of  graduate  faculty  members  with  an  inter- 
est in  aquaculture. 

Other  business 

Senate  also  approved  19  new  under- 
graduate and  graduate  awards.  They  are: 

■ College  of  Arts  Student  Union  Award, 
open  to  students  in  the  College  of  Arts 
who  have  completed  semesters  three  to 
eight 

■ Maude  Loretta  Trapp  Memorial  Bur- 
saries, for  undergraduate  veterinary  stu- 
dents in  financial  need  from  northwestern 
Ontario. 

■ Janssen  Pharmaceuticalnc.  Award,  for  the 
DVM  student  elected  by  classmates  as  the 
person  most  likely  to  bring  credit  to  the 
veterinary  profession. 

■ Milton  Travel  Fellowship,  for  travel  for 
academic  purposes  for  a veterinarian  en- 
rolled in  a graduate  program  in  OVC. 

■ Grey  County  Cattlemen’s  Association 
Entrance  Award,  for  the  student  from 
Grey  County  with  the  highest  average  in 
preveterinary  courses  entering  the  first 
semester  of  the  DVM  program. 

■ OVC  ’39  Bursary,  to  assist  undergraduate 
veterinary  students  with  demonstrated 
financial  need. 

■ Milus  Bollenberghe  Topps  Watchom 
Scholarship,  made  annually  to  the  BLA 
student  with  the  highest  cumulative 
average  in  U of  G courses  taken  up  to  the 
semester  in  which  “Landscape  Design  II” 
was  completed. 

■ Analytical  Biochemistry  Award,  made  to 
students  with  the  highest  grades  in  analyti- 
cal biochemistry  in  the  winter  semester 
who  are  continuing  in  an  honors  or  major 


program  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry. 

■ Tony  Anthony  Prize  in  Comparative  Ver- 
tebrate Anatomy,  for  the  student  who 
achieves  the  highest  grade  in  comparative 
vertebrate  anatomy. 

■ Southwell  Travel  Scholarships  — four 
graduate  awards  for  students  to  present 
research  papers  at  conferences  in  agricul- 
tural, biological,  food  or  water  resources 
engineering. 

■ W.C.  Wood  Fellowship,  to  a student  con- 
ducting research  on  the  preservation  of 
food  or  on  the  conservation  of  the  natural 
resources  base  for  food  production. 

■ Jack  Pos  Scholarship,  to  a student  who  has 
graduated  from  Guelph’s  B.Sc.(Eng.)  pro- 
gram and  is  enrolled  full  time  in  an  M.Sc. 
program  in  biological  or  agricultural  en- 
gineering. 

■ Kae  and  Gordon  Skinner  Memorial 
Scholarship,  to  the  OAC  student  graduat- 
ing from  the  B.Sc. (Agr.),  B.Sc.  or 
B.Comm.  programs  who  has  made  a sig- 
nificant contribution  to  developing  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  profession  of  agrology 
among  fellow  students. 

Senate  also  approved  the  following  addi- 
tions to  the  list  of  associated  graduate  faculty: 
Provisional  graduate  faculty:  Mark 
Baker,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry;  and  John 
McDermott,  Population  Medicine. 

Associated  graduate  faculty  with  term: 
M.W.  Khalil,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science;  and 
D.A.  Leckie,  Land  Resource  Science. 

Special  graduate  faculty:  Laima  Kott, 
Crop  Science. 

The  following  faculty  have  had  a change  of 
status  from  temporary  graduate  faculty  to  spe- 
cial graduate  faculty:  Doug  Procunier,  Tissa 
Senaratna,  Mark  Walker  and  Asma  Ziauddin, 
all  of  the  Department  of  Crop  Science.  □ 


Shaw  letters 
to  be  published 


U of  G and  the  Academy  of  the  Shaw  Festival 
are  producing  a 10-volume  series  of  books  of 
the  correspondence  of  playwright  Bernard 
Shaw. 

To  be  published  by  University  of  Toronto 
Press,  the  books  will  be  released  annually,  with 
the  first  appearing  in  1991.  Each  volume  will 
focus  on  Shaw’s  correspondence  with  a par- 
ticular person  or  on  a particular  subject. 

The  series  will  include  Shaw’s  letters  to  and 
from  author  H.G.  Wells,  theatre  critic  William 
Archer  and  classical  scholar  Gilbert  Murray,  as 
well  as  letters  on  theatre  and  socialism. 

U of  G is  an  appropriate  home  for  such  a 
project  because  of  its  expertise  in  theatre 
scholarship  in  general  and  in  Shaw  scholarship 
in  particular,  says  general  editor  Percy  Smith, 
a professor  emeritus  in  the  Department  of 
Drama. 

Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  acting  academic 
vice-president,  who  is  serving  as  one  of  the 
project’s  advisory  editors,  agrees.  “The  fact 
that  the  project  is  based  here  reflects  well  on 
our  stature  in  Shaw  scholarship,”  he  says. 

Editors  for  each  of  the  first  eight  volumes 
have  been  appointed  and  are  now  compiling 
and  editing  the  letters  by  Shaw  and  his  cor- 
respondents. That’s  no  simple  task,  says  Smith, 
who  is  editing  the  Wells  volume,  due  out  in 
1993. 

“One  of  the  real  difficulties  is  deciphering 
the  handwriting,”  he  says.  “Shaw’s  was  good, 
but  Wells’s  was  terrible.” 

Smith  says  the  series  could  go  beyond  10 
volumes  if  it  is  a success.  “Many  more  are 
possible.  Shaw  was  a prolific  letter  writer.”  □ 


It’s  a sporting  life  at  arena  lounge 


At  the  heart  of  the  new  twin-pad  arena,  there’s 
a place  where  you  can  relax  and  enjoy  good 
food  in  a friendly,  sporty  atmosphere. 

That’s  the  idea  behind  Gryphs  Sports 
Lounge,  says  manager  Craig  Moore.  “We  try 
to  have  an  atmosphere  to  make  everyone  wel- 
come at  Gryphs  — students,  faculty,  staff  and 
people  from  off  campus  who  are  here  to  use  the 
rink.  It’s  a place  where  you  can  be  yourself.” 

Decorated  in  black,  red  and  grey,  Gryphs 
features  posters  of  professional  and  U of  G 
varsity  sports  teams  on  the  walls,  a shuf- 
fleboard  table,  eight  TV  monitors  and  a jumbo 
screen  featuring  a variety  of  sports  programs 
from  satellite  networks.  But  the  sound  system 
isn’t  overpowering,  says  Moore.  Patrons  can 
listen  to  the  sports  programs  or  they  can  chat 
There’s  also  a wide  line  of  Gryphons  parapher- 
nalia, such  as  hats  and  pins,  on  sale. 

For  those  who  want  to  catch  the  action  on 
the  small  rink,  the  glass  south  wall  of  the 


lounge  provides  a clear  view. 

For  hungry  customers,  the  licensed  lounge 
offers  a menu  that  includes  hamburgers,  hot 
dogs,  chicken  fingers,  chili,  sandwiches,  steak 
on  a bun,  onion  rings,  fries,  perogies,  salads 
and  “the  best  chicken  wings  in  town.”  During 
major  arena  events,  Gryphs  operates  a three- 
window  concession. 

Business  has  been  good  since  Gryphs 
opened  in  April,  says  Moore,  but  he  expects  a 
lot  more  once  the  fall  semester  begins.  The 
lounge  will  have  full  wait  service  (it’s  counter 
service  now),  and  he  hopes  to  expand  the  staff 
from  the  current  25  to  about  90. 

Summer  hours  at  Gryphs  are  Mondays  to 
Thursdays  from  11  a.m  to  10  p.m.,  Fridays  11 
a.m.  to  2 p.m.  and  Sundays  6 to  10  p.m.  Starting 
in  September,  the  hours  will  be  Mondays  to 
Saturdays  from  7:30  a.m.  to  1 a.m.  and  Sun- 
days from  7:30  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  For  program- 
ming information,  call  Gryphs  at  Ext  2219.  □ 


Brian  Floto,  left,  serves  up  lunch  at  the  Gryphs  Sports  Lounge. 

Pholo  by  David  Thomas,  External  Relations 
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University  of  Guelph  employment  equity  policy 


In  formulating  this  policy,  U of  G reaffirms 
Section  4.1  of  the  1981  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Code,  which  states:  “Every  person  has  a right 
to  equal  treatment  with  respect  to  employment 
without  discrimination  because  of  race,  an- 
cestry, place  of  origin,  color,  ethnic  origin, 
citizenship,  creed,  sex,  sexual  orientation,  age, 
record  of  offences,  marital  status,  family  status 
or  handicap.” 

Employment  inequities  constitute  obstacles 
both  to  the  attainment  of  institutional  goals  and 
to  the  maintenance  of  constructive  employee- 
employer  relations. 

In  co-operation  with  employees,  the 
University  is  developing  an  employment  equi- 
ty program  that  will  serve,  within  practical 
limits,  the  career  development  goals  of 
employees.  The  program  is  designed  to  iden- 
tify and  eliminate  discriminatory  barriers  that 
interfere  unreasonably  with  employment  op- 
tions and  to  provide  access  for  all  present  and 
prospective  employees  to  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  individual  potential. 

For  present  employees,  the  University’s 
commitment  to  equal  opportunity  in  employ- 
ment includes  access  to  preparation  and  oppor- 
tunities  for  transfer,  promotion  and 
advancement  within  the  University. 

Employment  equity  will  be  achieved  when 
employees  receive  employment  opportunities 
and  benefits  only  on  the  basis  of  relevant 
abilities. 

The  aims  of  the  University  of  Guelph,  as 
outlined  in  Toward  2000 , commit  us  to  strive 
for  excellence  in  all  our  activities  and  sustain 
excellence  when  it  is  achieved. 

Employment  equity  initiatives  will  both  in- 
crease the  pool  of  candidates  highly  qualified 
for  University  employment  and  ensure  recog- 
nition and  development  of  the  abilities  of  cur- 
rent employees.  They  are,  therefore,  central  to 
the  University’s  aims. 


Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  employment  equity 

policy  are: 

■ to  regard  relevant  individual  ability  and 
achievement  as  the  prime  criteria  for  the 
treatment  of  present  employees  and  the 
recruitment  of  prospective  employees; 

■ to  ensure  that  all  employees  are  en- 
couraged to  develop  their  abilities  and 
aspirations  without  being  subject  to  dis- 
crimination and  without  barriers  that  may 
result,  however  unintentionally,  from  in- 
equitable policies,  behaviors  or  attitudes; 
and 

■ to  ensure  that  the  representation  of 
women,  visible  minorities,  persons  with 
disabilities  and  aboriginal  people  within 
the  University’s  employment  categories 
and  job  levels  reflects  the  representation 
of  those  groups  among  individuals 
qualified  to  undertake  such  employment. 

Implementation 

The  University  will  take  the  following  steps 

to  act  on  its  commitment  and  concern: 

■ communicate  this  policy,  and  programs 
and  procedures  developed  under  it,  to  all 
University  employees,  including  super- 
visory and  managerial  personnel,  who  will 
be  responsible  for  its  implementation; 

■ examine  and  alter  as  necessary  any 
policies  and  practices  that  have  the  result 
of  unreasonably  preventing  or  limiting  the 
provision  of  equality  in  employment  in 
hiring,  promotion,  remuneration,  training 
or  working  conditions; 

■ recognize,  in  addition  to  educational 
qualifications,  other  forms  of  training  and 
skills  gained  through  experience  and 
records  of  accomplishment  in  other  en- 
deavors; 


■ monitor  University  documents  and  other 
official  communications  to  ensure  that 
they  are  free  of  discriminatory  language 
and  sex-role  or  other  stereotyping;  and 

■ foster  and  endorse  attitudes  and  behavior 
that  advance  employment  equity. 

While  remaining  alert  and  sensitive  to  the 

issue  of  employment  equity  for  all,  the  Univer- 
sity has  an  immediate  and  special  concern  with 
the  role  and  experience  of  groups  known  to 
experience  disadvantages  in  employment  in 
Canada,  including  women,  visible  minorities, 
persons  with  disabilities  and  aboriginal  people. 

Initiatives 

Without  diluting  its  commitment  to  in- 
dividual ability  and  achievement  as  the  prime 
criteria,  the  University  will  undertake  a num- 
ber of  positive  initiatives  in  the  short  term  to 
enhance  and  diversify  the  participation  of 
women,  visible  minorities,  persons  with  dis- 
abilities and  aboriginal  people  as  University 
employees. 

In  doing  so,  the  University  will  act  on  Sec- 
tion 13.1  of  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code, 
which  states  that  the  equality  rights  defined 
above  are  “not  infringed  by  the  implementa- 
tion of  a special  program  designed  to  relieve 
hardship  or  economic  disadvantage  or  to  assist 


disadvantaged  persons  or  groups  to  achieve  or 
attempt  to  achieve  equal  opportunity  or  that  is 
likely  to  contribute  to  the  elimination  of  the 
infringement  of  [those]  rights.” 

These  special  measures  will  include: 

■ determination  of  the  representation  of 
women,  visible  minorities,  persons  with 
disabilities  and  aboriginal  people  within 
the  University’s  workforce  by  a process  of 
self-  identification; 

■ development  of  new  opportunities  to  as- 
sist qualifiable  members  of  those  desig- 
nated groups  within  the  University’s 
workforce  to  compete  on  equitable  terms 
for  available  positions; 

■ active  recruitment  to  enlarge  the  pool  of 
women,  visible  minorities,  persons  with 
disabilities  and  aboriginal  people  as  can- 
didates for  employment  and  for  promotion 
into  employment  levels  and  categories  in 
which  they  are  underrepresented;  and 

■ establishment  of  tracking  systems  to 
monitor  the  effectiveness  of  the 
University’s  employment  equity  policies 
and  practices. 

To  measure  progress  towards  approved 
goals  and  objectives  consistent  with  the  spirit 
of  this  policy,  the  results  of  initiatives  under- 
taken will  be  documented  and  reported  to  the 
University  community  on  an  annual  basis.  □ 


Volunteers  needed  for  census 

To  carry  out  its  new  employment  equity  policy,  the  University  will  carry  out  an  employee 
census  in  early  fall  to  obtain  background  data.  This  census  will  determine  the  number  and 
distribution  of  people  in  the  designated  groups  already  employed  on  campus. 

The  Employment  and  Educational  Equity  Office  is  looking  for  volunteers  to  help  develop 
and  distribute  the  census  questionnaire.  For  more  information,  call  Heather  Heath,  employ- 
ment and  educational  equity  administrator,  or  Prof.  Janet  Wood,  employment  and  educa- 
tional equity  co-ordinator,  at  ExL  3474.  □ 


Breaking  the  sounds  of  silence 

Renovations  under  way  at  the  library 


by  Alvin  Ng 
“Quiet,  please.” 

That  traditional  directive  given  by  library  staff  since  time  im- 
memorial had  little  effect  at  the  U of  G Library  last  week  as  the  sound 
of  jackhammers  filled  the  air. 

The  McLaughlin  building  is  undergoing  a $431,000  renovation  this 
summer  to  ease  worsening  space  problems.  The  renovation  will  add 
5,000  square  feet  to  house  the  library’s  rare  book  and  growing  archival 
collections,  says  associate  librarian  Larry  Porter. 

The  jackhammers  were  needed  to  break  apart  the  high-strength 
concrete  walkway  by  the  old  reserve  room,  before  a new  floor  can  be 
put  in.  On  the  main  floor,  the  staircase  will  be  demolished,  and  the  new 
floor  will  be  built  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  stairwell.  The  circulation 
department  will  move  to  the  east  wall,  beside  the  front  entrance  to  the 
library. 

A new  set  of  wheelchair-accessible  turnstiles  will  bring  the  total 
number  of  turnstiles  to  six  from  the  four  currently  in  place,  to  relieve 
congestion  during  peak-use  periods. 

Most  of  the  extra  space  will  be  on  the  basement  floor,  where  the 
archives  and  the  rare  book  collection  are  housed.  On  that  floor,  the  rare 
books  will  be  moved  into  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  stairwell  and 
study  tables.  The  archives  will  get  more  space,  and  the  elevator  will  be 
modified  to  service  the  basement. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  storage  space  for  the  archives  and  rare 
books,  a seminar  room,  offices,  and  a computer  and  microfilm  reader 
room  will  also  be  built.  The  lower  entrance  will  be  permanently  sealed 
off,  and  the  student  mailboxes  will  be  moved  to  the  University  Centre. 

The  two  cavernous  washrooms  in  the  basement  will  be  reduced  to 
half  their  current  size.  The  men’s  washroom  will  be  split  into  two,  and 
the  women’s  washroom  will  be  taken  out  and  the  space  added  to  the 
archival  collection. 

Porter  says  the  library  is  “over-washroomed.”  That’s  because  there 
were  no  municipal  guidelines  concerning  the  number  of  washrooms  a 
building  needed  when  the  library  was  built,  he  says.  So  the  architects 
looked  at  taverns  and  guessed  how  many  washrooms  the  library  would 
need  to  serve  the  15,000  student  population  Guelph  expected.  As  a 
result,  the  library  has  more  washrooms  than  its  users  need.  “Most 
students  don’t  even  know  these  washrooms  (in  the  basement)  exist,”  he 
says. 

Part  of  the  reason  more  space  is  needed  to  house  the  theatre  archives 
is  because  the  collections  “are  growing  at  a very  rapid  rate,”  says  Porter. 
Once  the  Shaw  and  Stratford  Festival  theatre  companies  decided  to 
place  their  archives  at  U of  G,  most  amateur  theatres  in  Toronto  also 
gave  their  collections  to  the  library,  he  says.  As  a result,  the  archives 
need  more  space. 
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Although  some  companies  only  have  old  play  programs  to  give  the 
archives,  the  collection  from  the  Shaw  Festival,  for  example,  also 
contains  costumes,  set  designs,  scripts,  playbills  and  promotional 
materials. 

In  addition,  says  Porter,  the  library  is  accumulating  archives  from 
various  departments  on  campus  as  they  become  available  and  has  a great 
deal  of  Scottish  material. 

Even  with  the  renovations,  the  library  will  not  have  nearly  enough 
space  for  its  collections,  he  says.  “This  just  helps  us  with  the  immediate 
need.” 

The  library  rents  space  in  a warehouse  on  Victoria  Road  for  its 
little-used  material  and  recendy  added  5,000  square  feet  to  the  5,000 
square  feet  it  already  had. 

“It  took  us  three  and  a half  years  to  fill  the  first  5,000  feet,  but  it’s 
absolutely  crammed  full  right  now,”  he  says. 

It  may,  however,  take  longer  than  that  to  use  up  the  newly  rented 
space  because  the  rate  that  material  has  been  coming  into  the  collections 
has  slowed  somewhat  in  the  last  few  years,  says  Porter.  Even  though 
the  library  has  a $ 1 .7-million  acquisition  budget  this  year,  the  increasing 
price  of  books  and  journals  has  meant  that  less  physical  material  is  being 
added,  he  says.  Still,  the  library  will  add  80,000  tides  and  7,500 journals 
to  its  collection  this  year. 

The  warehouse  solution  has  been  less  than  ideal,  says  Porter.  Access- 
ing a book  from  Victoria  Road  takes  more  than  a day. 

Built  in  1 966  at  a cost  of  about  $9  million  for  building  and  contents, 
the  library  was  originally  conceived  in  three  phases.  Phase  I and  II  were 
built  at  the  same  time,  and  the  result  was  the  McLaughlin  building, 
which  has  remained  largely  unchanged  to  this  day.  Until  the  University 
Centre  was  built,  both  the  University  and  library  administrations  used 
the  second  and  third  floors  of  the  McLaughlin  building  for  office  space. 

When  Phase  I and  II  were  built,  provisions  were  made  to  add  the 
Phase  III  expansion  to  the  west  side  of  the  current  building,  says  Porter, 
but  the  funds  never  became  available.  Phase  III  would  have  added 
30  000  square  feet  to  the  library,  he  says,  but  at  current  prices,  it  would 
cost  $8  million  to  $9  million  to  build  — almost  as  much  as  the  rest  of 
original  building  cost  more  than  two  decades  ago. 

For  the  current  renovation  project,  The  Campaign  is  contributing 
$475,000  and  the  library  will  contribute  $200,000  from  its  operating 
budget  over  the  next  five  years. 

The  renovations  themselves  are  budgeted  at  $431,000,  says  Porter. 
The  remaining  $244,000  will  go  towards  furnishing  offices,  buying  a 
special  compact  shelving  system  and  installing  the  temperature-  and 
humidity-controlled  environment  the  rare  book  collection  requires. 

The  renovation  was  originally  scheduled  to  be  completed  by 
Thanksgiving,  but  Porter  says  the  contractor  believes  the  project  can  be 
finished  by  the  end  of  August.  □ 


Cathy  Hume. 

HAFA  grad  named  to  board 

Toronto  stockbroker  Cathy  Hume,  a 1974 
HAFA  graduate,  has  been  appointed  to  Board 
of  Governors  fora  three-year  term,  starting  July 
1.  She  succeeds  Jim  Hunter  of  Etobicoke  as  an 
alumni  appointee  to  the  board. 

Vice-president  of  Deacon  Barclays  de 
Zoete  Wedd  Ltd.,  Hume  is  a member  of  the 
President’s  Council  and  the  U of  G Alumni 
Association. 

Solette  Gelbeig  has  been  reappointed  as  a 
board  member  and  vice-chair  of  the  board  for 
a three-year  term.  John  Morrison  has  also  been 
reappointed  as  a member  for  three  years.  Their 
terms  begin  July  1.  □ 
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Pay  equity  update 

Photos  by  Alvin  Ng  and  David  Thomas, 
External  Relations 


The  Personnel  Department  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  efforts  of  the  pay  equity 
committees  and  thank  them  for  the  time  and  effort  they  have  given  the  project. 


Benchmark  Job  Evaluation  Committee.  Seated,  from  left:  Al  Mclnnis,  Larry 
Seigmiller  and  Carlton  Gyles.  Standing:  Ingrid  Alexy-Ferrede,  Rosemary  Back- 
man,  Michelle  McCarthy-Brown,  Diane  Bell-Smith  and  Barbara  Abercrombie. 
Absent:  Virginia  Warren,  Eunice  Cummings,  Jean  McClelland  and  Rosemarie 
McHugh. 


Personnel  staff.  Seated,  from  left:  Susan  Blair,  Liam  McKenna,  Diane  Bell-Smith. 
Standing:  Jan  Williams,  Susan  Sookra,  Betty  Wickett  and  Angie  McLaughlin. 
Absent:  Karen  Simoneau. 


Food  Services  Job  Evaluation  Committee.  From  left:  Larry  Seigmiller,  Linda 
Yates,  Angie  McLaughlin  and  Garry  Round. 


Non-Union  Job  Evaluation  Committee.  Seated:  Lois  Lamble  and  Dirk  Bod.  Stand- 
ing: Michelle  McCarthy-Brown,  Jenny  Van  de  Kamer  and  Diane  Bell-Smith. 
Absent:  John  Hurst  and  Gordon  Macleod. 


UGSA  Job  Evaluation  Committee.  Seated,  from  left: 
Rosemary  Backman  and  Diane  Bell-Smith.  Standing: 
Ingrid  Alexy-Ferrede,  Angie  McLaughlin,  Michelle  Mc- 
Carthy-Brown,  Robert  McCrindle  and  Barbara 
Abercrombie. 
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The  future  of  the  Soviet  Union 

The  Department  of  Political  Studies  presents  a 
public  forum  June  28  on  “What  Will  Become 
of  the  Soviet  Union?”  Panelists  are  Elina 
Zavgorodnaya,  senior  editor  of  the  Russian- 
language  service  of  Estonian  Radio,  and  Alek- 
sey Alyoushin,  a researcher  at  the  Institute  of 
Philosophy  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  forum,  moderated  by  Prof.  Fred 
Eidlin,  Political  Studies,  begins  at  7 p.m.  in 
Room  442  of  the  University  Centre.  Admission 
is  free. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Wednesday  evening  excursion  series  for 
adults  continues  with  “Curiosities  of  Color” 
June  27,  “Bees  and  Wasps”  July  4 and  “Decay 
and  Regeneration”  July  11.  Meet  at  The  Ar- 
boretum Nature  Centre  at  7 p.m.  The  Sunday 
afternoon  guided  walk  series  for  the  whole 
family  includes  “Swampwalk”  July  1,  “Under 
the  Log  and  in  the  Hole”  July  8 and  “Monarch 
Butterflies”  July  15.  They  begin  at  the  nature 
centre  at  2 p.m.  Horticulturalist  Henry  Kock 
will  lead  “A  View  from  the  Ivey  Trail”  as  part 
of  the  Tuesday  evening  tour/talk  series  July  10 
at  7 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Centre.  On  July  17, 
there  will  be  a program  focusing  on  the  Gosling 
Wildlife  Gardens  entitled  “Prairies  and 
Meadows”  at  7 p.m.  at  the  nature  centre. 

Visiting  lecturer 

Marian  Horzinek  of  the  Institute  of  Virology  in 
Utrecht,  Netherlands,  will  give  two  seminars  on 
campus.  The  topic  July  5 is  “Evolutionary 


Relationships  Between  Toro-  and 
Coronaviruses.”  It  begins  at  1 1 a.m.  in  Room 
141  of  the  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  build- 
ing. On  July  6,  Horzinek  will  discuss  “Feline 
AIDS:  An  Animal  Model”  at  3 p.m.  in  Room 
2152,  Pathology.  For  more  information,  call 
Prof.  Eva  Nagy,  Veterinary  Microbiology  and 
Immunology,  at  Ext.  4783. 

Batter  up! 

Graduate  students,  faculty  and  alumni  are  in- 
vited to  participate  in  a co-ed  slo-pitch  tourna- 
ment with  graduate  schools  from  other  Ontario 
universities  July  21  at  the  south  quad  diamonds. 
A barbecue  and  dance  will  follow.  For  more 
information,  call  Cindy  Brazolot  at  ExL  6461. 

Soil,  dirt  cheap 

As  part  of  the  recycling  effort  on  campus,  the 
Department  of  Crop  Science  is  making  “used 
soil”  available  for  home  gardeners.  For  more 
information,  call  Dietmar  Scholz  at  ExL  2476. 

Outdoor  concert 

The  Department  of  Music  presents  a free 
lunchtime  concert  July  10  by  the  Burcht  Com- 
munity Band  of  Belgium,  conducted  by  Willi 
Lambrechts.  It  begins  at  noon  on  Winegard 
walk,  just  west  of  the  MacKinnon  building. 
Bring  your  lunch. 

Counselling  available 
The  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy  Centre  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Studies  offers  profes- 
sional counselling  on  marital,  family,  sexual 


and  relationship  issues.  For  information  or  an 
appointment,  call  Ext  6335. 

Host  families  needed 
Families  are  being  sought  to  host  25  Japanese 
university  students  who  are  coming  to  Guelph 
Aug.  3 to  28  on  a cultural  exchange  program.  If 
interested,  call  Tracey  Silcox  at  822-5743. 

Music  of  summer 

The  U of  G Summer  Chorale  will  perform 
Schubert’s  “Mass  in  G”  July  1 1 at  7:30  p.m.  at 
Harcourt  Memorial  United  Church.  Tickets  are 
$8  general,  $6  for  seniors  and  students,  and  are 
available  from  choir  members  or  from  the 
Department  of  Music. 

NSERC  workshop 

The  office  of  the  vice-president,  research,  is 
offering  a workshop  for  faculty  who  wish  to 
make  applications  to  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council.  Participants 
will  receive  tips  on  how  to  improve  their  ap- 
plications. The  workshop  runs  from  1:30  to 
4:30  p.m.  in  Room  103  of  the  University 
Centre. 

Youth  conference 

The  Youth  Conference  on  International 
Development  is  Aug.  19  to  24  at  Maple  Lake, 
Parry  Sound.  Cost  is  $150,  and  the  deadline  for 
applications  is  July  13.  For  more  information, 
call  International  Education  Services  at  Exl 
6915. 


Volunteers  needed 

Homewood  Health  Centre  is  seeking  volun- 
teers for  service  and  sales  positions  in  the 
hospital’s  coffee  and  gift  shops,  for  escorting 
patients  and  visitors,  for  feeding  geriatric 
patients  and  for  the  horticulture  therapy  pro- 
gram. For  more  information,  call  824-1010, 
Exl  188. 

Rhodes  Scholarships 
Applications  are  now  being  sought  for  the  1 1 
Rhodes  Scholarships  open  to  Canadians.  The 
scholarships,  tenable  at  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, are  valued  at  £12,000  a year  and  are 
awarded  for  two  years  with  the  possibility  of  a 
third  year.  The  deadline  for  applications  is  Oct. 
26.  For  more  information,  call  the  awards  sec- 
tion of  the  Registrar’s  Office  at  Exl  8715. 

Help  out  at  the  BBQ 

The  planning  committee  for  the  children’s  pro- 
gram of  this  year’s  community  barbecue  is 
looking  for  volunteers.  Call  Sue  Smith  in  UC 
Programming  at  ExL  2896. 

Old  tractors 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  Museum  is  holding 
the  Great  Canadian  Antique  Tractor  Field  Days 
July  21  and  22  in  Milton.  For  more  information, 
call  416-878-8151. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
“Briefly,”  call  ExL  2592. 


Coming  events 

WEDNESDAY,  June  27 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “The  Lipid  and  Co- 
Enzyme  A Requirements  of  African 
Trypanosomes,”  Anne  Griffith,  12:10  p.m., 
MacNaughton  222. 

Cycling  Club  - Rockwood  (novice/swim 
ride),  27  km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excur- 
sion, “The  Curiosities  of  Color,”  7 p.m.,  Ar- 
boretum Nature  Centre. 

THURSDAY,  June  28 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

Public  Forum  - “What  Will  Become  of  the 
Soviet  Union?”  Elina  Zavgorodnaya  and 
Aleksey  Alyoushin,  7 to  10  p.m.,  UC  442. 

SUNDAY,  July  1 

Cycling  Club  - Cambridge  Loop  (swim 
ride),  50  km,  10  a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Swampwalk,”  2 p.m.,  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

MONDAY,  July  2 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Canada  Day  Holiday  — 
no  classes  scheduled  except  session  courses. 
Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  25  to  32 
km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

TUESDAY,  July  3 

Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m.  to  midnight,  UC 
334. 

WEDNESDAY,  July  4 

Cycling  Club  - Maryhill  (novice  ride),  43 
km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excur- 
sion, “Bees  and  Wasps,”  7 p.m..  Arboretum 
Nature  Centre. 

THURSDAY,  July  5 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

Seminar  - “Evolutionary  Relationships  Be- 
tween Toro-  and  Coronaviruses,”  Marian 
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Horzinek,  1 1 a.m..  Animal  Science  141. 

FRIDAY,  July  6 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Course  selection  period 
ends  for  in-course  students;  last  day  to  submit 
requests  for  academic  consideration  forms, 
second  meeting. 

Seminar  - “Feline  AIDS:  An  Animal 
Model,”  Marian  Horzinek,  3 p.m.,  Pathology 
2152. 

SUNDAY,  July  8 

Cycling  Club  - Everton  (swim  ride),  45  km, 
10  a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,  UC  103. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Under  the  Log  and  in  the  Hole,”  2 p.m., 
Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 

MONDAY,  July  9 

Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  25  to  32 
km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

TUESDAY,  July  10 

Outdoor  Concert  - Burcht  Community 
Band,  noon,  Winegard  Walk  in  front  of  Mac- 
Kinnon building,  free. 

Arboretum  - Tuesday  Evening  Tour/Talk, 
“A  View  from  the  Ivey  Trail,”  Henry  Kock, 
7 p.m.,  Arboretum  Centre. 

Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m.  to  midnighL  UC 
334. 

WEDNESDAY,  July  11 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Molecular 
Analysis  of  Forward  and  Reverse  Mutations 
Induced  by  Dichlorobenzidine  and  Other 
Aromatic  Amines,”  Panadda  Kosakarn, 
12:10  p.m.,  Chemistry  and  Microbiology 
370. 

Workshop  - NSERC  Grant  Applications, 
1:30  to  3:30  p.m.,UC  103. 

Cycling  Club  - Hespeler  (novice  ride),  32 
km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excur- 
sion, “Decay  and  Regeneration,”  7 p.m..  Ar- 
boretum Nature  Centre. 

Concert  - “Mass  in  G,”  U of  G Summer 


Chorale,  7:30  p.m.,  Harcourt  Memorial 
United  Church,  $6  to  $8,  available  at  Depart- 
ment of  Music  office. 

THURSDAY,  July  12 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

Community  Barbecue  - Dinner.  5:30  to  7 
p.m.,  Branion  Plaza. 

SATURDAY,  July  14 

Cycling  Club  - Stratford  Weekend,  130  km, 
leave  8:30  a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

SUNDAY,  July  15 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,UC  103. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Monarch  Butterflies,"  2 p.m.,  Arboretum 
Nature  Centre. 

MONDAY,  July  16 

Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  25  to  32 
km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

TUESDAY,  July  17 

Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m.  to  midnighL  UC 
334. 

Arboretum  - Gosling  Wildlife  Gardens  Pro- 
gram, “Prairies  and  Meadows,”  7 p.m.,  Ar- 
boretum Nature  Centre. 

WEDNESDAY,  July  18 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - "Procyclics  and 
Their  Surfaces,"  Lucy  Mutharia,  12:10  p.m., 
MacNaughton  222. 

Cycling  Club  - Puslinch  Lake  (swim  ride), 
48  km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excur- 
sion, “Hedgerows  and  Wildlife  Corridors,"  7 
p.m.,  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 

THURSDAY,  July  19 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
“Coming  Events,”  call  Ext.  2592. 


Our  people 

A wine  and  cheese  reception  will  be  held  July 
5 for  Keith  Alnwick,  associate  registrar,  ad- 
missions, who  is  leaving  the  University  July  5 
to  take  a position  as  registrar  at  Ryerson 
Polytechnical  Institute.  The  reception  is  from  4 
to  6 p.m.  in  the  Faculty  Club  on  Level  5 of  the 
University  Centre.  Cost  is  $10.  RSVP  by  July 
2 to  Margaret  Hcbbs  at  Exl  6058.  □ 


Publications 

An  article  by  Prof.  Roger  Smook,  Philosophy, 
on  “Logical  and  Extralogical  Constants"  ap- 
peared in  Informal  Logic , Vol.  10,  No.  3. 

Introduction  to  Management  in  the 
Hospitality  Industry,  a text  written  by  Prof. 
Tom  Powers,  HAFA,  has  been  published  in  an 
English-language  edition  in  Singapore  and  is 
being  translated  into  Spanish  and  Japanese. 

Oxford  University  Press  has  published  a 
text  called  Principles  of  Nutritional  Assess- 
ment by  Prof.  Rosalind  Gibson,  Family 
Studies. 

A third  edition  of  Political  Parties  and 
Ideologies  in  Canada,  written  by  Prof.  Bill 
Christian,  Political  Studies,  and  Colin 
Campbell,  has  been  published  by  McGraw- 
Hall^yerson. 

An  article  by  Prof.  Stan  Blecher,  Human 
Biology,  and  Joachim  Kapalanga  has  been 
published  in  Development,  Vol.  108.  The  ar- 
ticle describes  the  authors’  research  into  the 
effect  of  the  X-linked  gene  tabby  on  eyelid 
opening  and  incisor  eruption  in  neonatal  mice. 

Prof.  Frans  Schryer,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  has  had  a book  published  by 
Princeton  University  Press  on  Ethnicity  and 
Class  Conflict  in  Rural  Mexico. 

An  article  by  Prof.  Susan  Lollis,  Family 
Studies,  on  the  “Effects  of  Maternal  Behavior 
on  Toddler  Behavior  During  Separation"  has 
been  published  in  Child  Development,  Vol.  61 . 

An  article  written  by  Prof.  Robert  Brown, 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture,  and  Prof. 
Terry  Gillespie,  Land  Resource  Science,  has 
been  published  in  the  Journal  of  Arboriculture, 
Vol.  16,  No.  6.  The  title  of  the  article  is  “Es- 
timating Radiation  Received  by  a Person 
Under  Different  Species  of  Shade  Trees.”  □ 
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Personnel  report  Personals 


Appointments 

Ric  Jordan  has  changed  employment  from 
agricultural  worker  to  grounds  co-ordinator  in 
The  Arboretum. 

Angie  McLaughlin  has  been  appointed  job 
evaluation  co-ordinator  in  the  Personnel 
Department. 

Christine  Schisler  of  Elora  has  been  ap- 
pointed departmental  co-ordinator  for  intro- 
ductory teaching  in  the  Department  of 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics,  effective 
Sept.  4. 

William  Yasui  of  Harley  has  been  appointed 
facilities  planner  in  the  Planning  Department 

John  Livcmois  of  Edmonton  has  been  ap- 
pointed associate  professor  in  the  Department 
of  Economics. 

Warren  Piers  of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry. 

Loralcigh  Keashly  of  Fredericton,  N.B.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Psychology. 

Cecilia  Paine  of  Ottawa  has  been  appointed 
associate  professor  in  the  School  of  Landscape 
Architecture. 

Nathan  Perkins  of  Madison,  Wis.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  in  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture. 

G.G.  van  Beers  of  France  has  been  named 
an  adjunct  professor  in  the  Department  of 
Economics  for  a three-year  term. 

Brenda  Coomber  of  London  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  in  the  Department 
of  Biomedical  Sciences. 

Louise  Ruhnkc,  Robert  Hampson,  Murray 
Hazlett,  Brent  Hoff,  Philip  Lautenslager,  Grant 
Maxie,  Nigel  Palmer,  Gary  Thomson,  Tony 
van  Drcumcl , Ronald  Wilson  and  Gwen  Zellen 
of  OMAF’s  veterinary  laboratory  services  in 
Guelph  have  been  appointed  or  reappointed 
adjunct  professors  in  the  Department  of 
Pathology  for  three-year  terms. 

GJ.  Crawshaw  and  K.G  Mehren  of  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Zoo  have  been  reap- 
pointed adjunct  professors  in  the  Department 
of  Pathology  for  a further  three  years. 


Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  June  22,  the  following 
opportunities  were  available: 

Business  Manager,  Real  Estate  Division; 
initial  three-year  contractually  limited  ap- 
pointment. Salary  commensurate  with 
qualifications  and  experience. 

Audio-Visual  Technician,  Dean’s  Office, 
FACS;  temporary  full-time  to  December 
1990.  Normal  hiring  range  (1090/91  rales): 
$424.67  to  $458.12  per  week. 

The  following  positions  were  available  to 
on-campus  employees  only: 

Computer  Graphics  Designer,  Instruction- 
al Support  Group,  Teaching  Support  Ser- 
vices. Salary  range  (1990/91  rates):  $493.73 
minimum;  566.81  job  rate  (level  5);  $696.73 
maximum. 

Secretary  I,  Creative  Services,  External 
Relations.  Salary  range  (1990/91  rates): 
$342.33  minimum;  $393.25  job  rate  (level  5); 
$467.26  maximum. 

Print-Making  Technician,  Department  of 
Fine  Art.  Salary  range  (1990/91  rates): 
$493.73  minimum;  $566.8 1 job  rate  (level  5); 
$696.73  maximum. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants. 


Graduate 

news 

The  final  examination  of  Carla  Taylor,  Nutri- 
tional Sciences,  a candidate  for  the  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree,  is  July  10  at  8:30  a.m.  in 
Room  336  of  the  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
building.  The  thesis  is  “Effect  of  Dietary  Zinc 
or  Copper  Deficiency  and  Hyperoxia  on 
Oxygen-Free  Radical-Induced  Damage  in  Rat 
Lung.”  Taylor’s  supervisor  is  Prof.  Tammy 
Bray.  Interested  members  of  the  University 
community  are  invited  to  attend.  □ 


For  Sale: 

Ice  cream,  many  flavors,  Room  025,  Food 
Science  building  during  working  hours. 
Beginner’s  sailboard,  Bic  250,  car  top  sailboat, 
mirror  dinghy,  824-9708.  Brass  picture  frames, 
5"  x 7",  821-5502.  Pocket  novels,  mostly  new 
Harlequins,  some  westerns,  Exl  4531  or  822- 
8342.  1987  Plymouth  Horizon,  26,000  km, 
822-8175.  Honda  Passport  motorcycle,  821- 
0246.  Three-bedroom  older  home,  oak  floors, 
fenced-in  garden  with  lily  pond.  Exhibition 
Park  area,  836-8203. 1980  Oldsmobile  Omega, 
two  men’s  10-speed  racing  bikes,  1-334-3591. 
B&W  12-inch  TV,  baby  carrier,  823-8373  after 
5 p.m.  Freezer,  with  lock,  light  and  dividers, 
Exl  3235  or  839-0055.  CCM  exercise  bicycle, 
821-2613  after  6 p.m.  1983  Dodge  Aries,  2.2L, 
87,000  km,  Exl  8367  or  824-0817  after  5 pjn. 
Double-sized  pull-out  couch,  gold,  beige  and 
tangerine;  men’s  golf  shoes,  size  9;  men’s 
heavy  work  boots,  size  11;  men’s  blue  bib 
overalls,  size  42,  new,  822-3129.  Harvest  Hills 
collie  pups,  sable  and  tri-color,  CKC-registered 
with  shots,  ready  to  go,  843-4558. 

Wanted: 

Furnished  house,  apartment  or  townhouse  for 
visiting  professor  and  family,  minimum  three 
bedrooms,  close  to  University  preferred,  re- 
quired July  1 to  Dec.  31,  Bob,  Exl  3650  or 
836-3560.  Small  house  or  rooms  for  visiting 
researcher,  Aug.  1 to  Oct.  31,  near  University 
preferred,  Yoshi,  Exl  3696  or  823-8195.  Ride 
to  U of  G from  the  Shand  Dam  area  on  Fergus- 
Orangeville  Road,  arriving  8 am.  and  leaving 
4:30  to  5 p.m.,  ExL  4304  or  843-6709.  Fur- 
nished accommodation  for  visiting  scientist, 
wife  and  infant,  beginning  September,  any 
length  of  time  up  to  one  year  considered,  Exl 
2719  or  8387  or  836-6108.  Apartment  or  house 
to  housesit,  Aug.  31  to  April  30  or  Aug.  31, 
1991,  for  professor  returning  from  sabbatical, 
Carol,  Exl  6437.  Summer  work  for  1 5-year-old 
boy,  Exl  4025  before  2 p.m.  or  824-2426.  “Hot 
Wheels”  track  or  similar,  Pat,  ExL  6463  or 
763-3131. 


For  Rent: 

Three-bedroom  bungalow,  separate  dining 
room,  hardwood  floors,  Finished  recreation 
room  with  fireplace,  on  quiet  street  near  all 
amenities,  no  pets,  mature  adults  preferred, 
Sandra,  Exl  3737,  or  Ed,  836-7444  after  6 p.m. 
Apartment  in  older  home,  private  entrance, 
suits  two  quiet,  mature  individuals,  $600  a 
month  plus  one-quarter  utilities;  private  room 
and  shared  living  space  in  house  with  two  cats 
and  a six-year-old  child,  $275  a month  plus 
one-quarter  utilities,  leave  weekend  number  at 
821-3661  or  call  Kathy  evenings  at  416-466- 
9285.  Three-bedroom  furnished  house, 
renovated,  2 1/2  baths,  family  room,  living 
room  and  study,  old  University  area,  available 
Aug.  15  to  July  1,  1991,  $1,200  a month  plus 
utilities,  822-2424.  Two-bedroom  apartment  to 
share,  furnished  or  not,  parking,  security 
entrance,  close  to  shopping  centre,  prefer  non- 
smoker,  Exl  3659  or  763-9147.  Large  four- 
bedroom  apartment  in  house,  appliances, 
parking,  downtown  location,  no  pets,  available 
immediately,  $725  a month,  824-1773  even- 
ings. Furnished  basement  apartment,  available 
immediately,  $500  a month  plus  half  utilities, 
Joan,  Exl  3082.  Three-bedroom  lakefront  cot- 
tage near  Amberley,  available  for  three  weeks 
in  July,  742-3483  after  5 p.m.  Large  one- 
bedroom  furnished  apartment,  no  pets,  non- 
smokers,  in  University  area,  available  Dec.  1, 
$500  a month  including  utilities,  821-1792. 
Two-bedroom  raised  bungalow  on  quiet  cul- 
de-sac,  two  bathrooms,  heated  in-ground  pool, 
eight-month  lease  preferred,  available  Sept.  1, 
836-0329.  Three-bedroom  furnished  stone 
house  in  old  University  area,  two  fireplaces, 
private  yard,  five  appliances,  prefer  non-smok- 
ing family  without  pets,  available  Aug.  1 , 1990, 
to  SepL  1, 1991,  $1,200  a month  plus  utilities, 
Exl  3235  or  837-0055.  Compact  two-bedroom 
partly  furnished  apartment,  loft,  parking, 
situated  above  store  in  downtown  Guelph,  $750 
a month  plus  utilities,  836-3359. 

Direct  any  inquiries  about  “Personals”  to 
Ext  6579. 


LASER  PRINTER? 
SAVE  MONEY! 


Advanced  Process  brings  you  the 
Long-Life  Recharged  Cartridge  • 


Includes  Replacement  Felt 

w/exchange 

100%  Guaranteed 


• Up  to  50%  more  printing  & 
up  to  seven  or  more 
recharges  on  each  cartridge! 

For  these  copiers  or  printers: 

• Canon  • Hewlett-Packard  LaserJet  • Apple 
LaserWriter  • Corona  • QMS  • and  others... 


Pricing  Level 

Quantity  received  monthly  1-9  10-19  20  + 

Customer  Cost  $75.00  $68.00  $63.00 

The  above  rates  will  be  determined  by  the  quantity  received  at  our 
facility  for  the  preceding  month.  An  invoice  will  be  sent  to  your 
department  after  the  first  of  each  month. 

Here  is  what  we  do:  Disassemble  cartridge,  clean  it  thoroughly  and 

lubricate,  reset  Corona  and  refill  with  new  toner. 
Assembled  under  factory-like  conditions. 

KRAHNE’S  LASER  PRINTER  SERVICE  Call  416-386-6594 

Free  pickup  and  delivery  every  Monday! 


CUp  and  save 

• COUPON  • 

$1 0 off  your  first  order 

Any  toner  cartridge  Recharge 

KRAHNE’S  Laser  Printer  Service 
Remanufacturing  Laser  Toner  Cartridges 
R.R.  #3  Wellandport,  Ont.  LOR  2J0 


Clip  and  save 


416-386-6594 


Create  Art  with  Nature’s  Finest  Elements 


Environmentally 

Responsible. 

No  Animal-Testing. 
Please  Recycle 

/VEDA 


ROYAL  CUTS 

HAIR  CARE  CENTRE 

University  of  Guelph 
University  Centre 

Open  six  days  a week  and  Thursday  nights. 

No  appointment  necessary. 

Off  Campus,  767-5030.  On  Campus,  Ext.  5030. 
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Guelph  happy 
with  ruling 
on  gravel  pit 


An  Ontario  Municipal  Board  (OMB)  ruling  on 
aggregate  extraction  in  Puslinch  Township  has 
granted  U of  G’s  188-hectare  Puslinch  property 
an  “extractive  industries”  designation.  This  al- 
lows gravel  and  other  material  to  be  removed 
under  certain  terms  and  conditions. 

The  ruling  was  released  June  27  after  a 
hearing  that  ended  in  January.  The  University 
was  one  of  several  parties,  including  Cox  Con- 
struction Ltd.,  TCG  Materials  Ltd.  and  Capital 
Paving  Inc.,  to  present  a case  to  the  OMB 
hearing  into  the  township’s  official  plan  con- 
cerning extraction. 

“The  first  phase  of  the  ruling  is  well- 
balanced  and  strives  to  satisfy  both  the  con- 
cerns of  Puslinch  residents  and  the  province’s 
need  for  aggregate  production,”  says  Charles 
Ferguson,  vice-president,  administration. 

“The  University  is  pleased  with  the 
decision  as  far  as  it  goes.  Still  undecided  are 
the  University’s  applications  for  rezoning  and 
for  a licence  under  the  Aggregate  Resources 
Act.”  The  OMB  is  expected  to  release  these 
decisions  before  the  fall. 

U of  G has  an  agreement  with  St.  Lawrence 
Cement  for  royalties  on  gravel  extracted  from 
the  Puslinch  property.  Any  royalties  from  the 
site  will  be  used  to  support  teaching,  research 
and  other  initiatives  essential  to  maintain  a 
high  quality  of  education  at  the  University, 
says  Ferguson. 

“This  University  wants  to  maintain  excel- 
lence in  leaching  and  research  despite  declin- 
ing government  funding,”  he  says.  “Careful 
use  of  our  assets,  such  as  the  Puslinch  property, 
is  a major  means  of  attaining  that  goal.” 

Many  changes  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
lengthy  OMB  hearing,  says  Ferguson.  U of  G 
made  an  effort  to  work  with  opposing  groups 
and  made  considerable  concessions,  including 
a reduction  in  the  total  area  proposed  for  ex- 
traction, he  says. 

“The  agricultural  usefulness  of  the  Puslinch 
lands  was  initially  a paramount  concern  for 
some  groups.  It  became  a non-issue  because 
the  land  is  mainly  Class  3 in  quality  rather  than 
prime  agricultural  land,  as  some  extraction 
opponents  had  asserted.” 

In  the  mid-1970s,  the  University  hired  con- 
sultants to  provide  advice  on  how  to  extract 
aggregate  deposits  with  sensitivity  to  the 
ecosystem  and  how  to  rehabilitate  the 
landscape  around  pits  and  quarries.  Since 
1979,  Gall  Creek  and  the  adjacent  wetlands 
have  been  a special  concern.  Research  has 
been  done  on  possible  negative  effects  and 
enhancement  opportunities  concerning  this 
area.  Throughout  the  1980s,  U of  G hired  other 
consultants  to  do  extensive  monitoring  and 
research  on  wetlands,  hydrogeology,  soils, 
biology,  dust,  noise  and  traffic.  □ 


BUS  STOP  ART 


Gould  Outdoor  Advertising  is  helping 
celebrate  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre’s  10th  anniversary  by  placing 
posters  commemorating  the  event  in 
Guelph  bus  shelters.  The  poster  features 
a picture  of  “Mask”  by  Evan  Penny, 


winner  of  the  art  centre’s  1989  sculpture 
competition.  Above,  Guelph  Transit 
Commission  driver  Bob  Matthies  poses 
with  art  centre  director  Judy  Nasby  at  a 
bus  stop  in  St.  George’s  Square. 

Phoio  by  David  Thomas,  External  Relations 


Co-op  will  continue  its  fight 

The  Guelph  Campus  Co-operative  may  have  lost  a battle,  but  it  will  continue  to  fight  — just  as 
co-ops  have  always  done,  says  Peter  Meisenheimer,  president  of  the  organization.  That  was  the 
co-op’s  response  in  a June  22  news  release  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario’s  decision  last  month 
to  deny  the  co-op’s  motion  for  an  injunction  against  the  University. 

The  motion  had  requested  that  the  co-op  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  campus  bookstore 
premises  in  the  MacNaughton  building  beyond  the  June  30  expiration  of  its  current  lease,  and 
that  it  be  allowed  exclusive,  rent-free  operation  of  a bookstore  on  campus  pending  the  resolution 
of  its  $5.5-milIion  lawsuit  against  the  University. 

The  co-op’s  lawsuit  alleges  that  the  University  did  not  have  the  right  to  terminate  the  lease 
on  the  Campus  Co-operative  Bookstore.  (See  At  Guelph  June  27,  1990.) 

Meisenheimer  says  the  effect  of  the  decision  is  that,  for  the  first  time  in  77  years,  U of  G 
students  will  not  be  operating  their  own  bookstore.  In  its  place,  he  says,  will  be  a University-run 
bookstore  that  was  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  revenue  enhancement. 

“We  have  always  recognized  the  possibility  of  losing  the  injunction,"  says  Meisenheimer. 
“We  proceeded,  not  because  we  were  sure  we  would  win,  but  because  the  arbitrary  behavior  of 
the  University  administration  simply  had  to  be  opposed.” 

Meisenheimer  says  that  the  co-op  will  be  announcing  plans  to  maintain  services  to  the  campus 
community  sometime  this  month.  □ 


Community  Barbecue  July  12 


The  Central  Student  Association  presents  the 
1990  Community  Barbecue  July  12.  The 
event  begins  with  activities  for  children  and 
adults  on  Johnston  Green  from  4 to  5:30  p.m. 

Dinner  will  be  served  at  Crcclman  Plaza 
from  5:30  to  7 p.m.  Cost  is  $5.75  in  advance 
or  $6.25  on  the  day  of  the  event  for  the  hip 
o’bcef,  hamburgers  arc  $4.50,  veggie  burgers 


are  $4.75  and  children 's  meals  are  $2.50. 

Family  swimming  runs  from  5:30  to  8 
p.m.  in  the  Athletics  Centre.  The  Community 
Service  Award  will  be  presented  at  7:20  p.m. 
Music  will  be  provided  by  Lava  Hay  from  6 
to  7 p.m.  and  Leslie  Spit  Tree  from  7:30  to 
8:30  p.m.  A street  dance  with  a disc  jockey 
begins  at  10  p.m.  in  Crcelman  Plaza.  □ 
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INTERNATIONAL  AGREEMENTS  SIGNED 
D of  G and  the  V.I.  Lenin  All-llnion  Academy  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Moscow  recently  signed  an  agreement  to  exchange 
information  and  scientists  between  the  two  institutions.  In 
the  photo  at  left,  OAC  field  studies  co-ordinator  Richard 
Buck,  second  from  right,  meets  with  academy  officials, 
from  left  to  right,  Boris  Runov,  Tatiana  Khinkis,  Genady 
Gamzikov  and  Dimitrii  Strebkov.  An  exchange  agreement 
has  also  been  signed  between  U of  G and  the  University  of 
Hohenheim  in  Stuttgart,  West  Germany.  Above,  President 
Brian  Segal,  right,  with  Hohenheim’s  rector,  Erwin 
Reisch.  Photos  by  David  Thomas,  External  Relations, 

and  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities 


Letters 
to  the  editor 

Serious  omission  in 
pay  equity  coverage 

The  coverage  of  ihe  various  pay  equity  commit- 
tees in  the  J unc  27  issue  of  At  Guelph  was  good, 
but  there  was  a serious  omission. 

The  name  of  Martin  Hodgson  of  Physical 
Resources,  a member  of  both  the  Benchmark 
Committee  and  the  U pf  G Staff  Association 
Equation  Committee,  was  missing. 

His  involvement  in  the  pay  equity  process 
predates  any  of  the  formula  U of  G committees 
and  he  has  done  sterling  work  on  both  commit- 
tees. 

He  has  also  just  this  month  stepped  down 
from  the  UGS  A pay  equity  negotiating  team, 
but  will  remain  along  with  Rosemary  Back- 
man  as  a resource  person  for  this  group. 

Sheila  Trainer, 
Department  of  Zoology. 

(Editor’s  note:  At  Guelph  regrets  the  inad- 
vertent omission  of  Martin  Hodgson’s  name 
from  the  pay  equity  cutline.) 


Our  people 

Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  acting  academic  vice- 
president,  has  been  elected  to  a bye-fellowship 
at  Robinson  College  in  Cambridge,  England, 
which  he  will  hold  from  January  to  June  1991 
while  on  administrative  leave. 

CPES  Dean  Iain  Campbell  recently  spent 
five  weeks  in  Europe  as  part  of  the  Canada- 
France  Exchange  Program . He  gave  talks  at  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Paris  and  at  Link 
Analytical.  During  a two-week  stay  at  the 
laboratories  of  the  Centre  National  de  la 
Recherche  Scientifique  in  Orleans,  he 
presented  two  lectures  and  ran  several 
workshops  on  proton  microprobe  analysis. 

Several  faculty  members  and  graduate  stu- 
dents from  the  Department  of  Botany  par- 
ticipated in  the  26th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Botanical  Association  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Windsor.  Faculty  attending  the  meeting 
were  Profs.  Larry  Peterson,  Richard  Reader 
and  Usher  Posluszny,  who  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  association.  Graduate  student 
Melissa  Farquhar  was  the  winner  of  the 
Lionel  Cinq-Mars  competition  for  the  best  stu- 
dent paper.  Other  students  presenting  papers 
were  Jim  Kemp,  Andrew  Moore  and  Pam 
Jacobs.  Also  at  the  meeting,  Prof.  Jean  Ger- 
rath,  Horticultural  Science,  was  re-elected 
chair  of  the  association’s  structure  and 
development  section. 

Profs.  Helen  Saradi-Mendelovici  and 
Padraig  O’Cleirigh,  Languages  and  Litera- 


tures, attended  the  Learned  Societies  meetings 
in  Victoria,  B.C.,  in  June  and  presented  papers 
to  the  Classical  Association  of  Canada.  Saradi- 
Mendelovici  spoke  on  “The  Dissolution  of  the 
Urban  Public  Space  in  the  4th  Century  A.D.: 
The  Evidence  of  the  Imperial  Legislation.” 
O’Cleirigh  discussed  “The  Return  of  Lucius.” 
He  also  responded  to  a paper  at  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  Patristics  Society. 

Profs.  Fred  Evers,  Sid  Gilbert  and  Hans 
Bakker,  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  also 
presented  papers  at  the  Learned  Societies 
meetings.  Evers  and  Gilbert  spoke  on  “Out- 
comes Assessment:  How  Much  Value  Does 
University  Education  Add?”  to  the  Canadian 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education. 
Bakker  presented  papers  to  the  Canadian  As- 
sociation for  Advancement  of  Netherlandic 
Studies,  the  Canadian  Asian  Studies  Associa- 
tion and  the  Canadian  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  Association.  Bakker  was 
recently  named  editor  of  Rural  Development 
Notes,  the  newsletter  of  the  Guelph-Wagenin- 
gen  Rural  Development  Network. 

Prof.  Kari  Grimstad,  Languages  and 
Literatures,  presented  a paper  at  the  fifth  an- 
nual Symposium  on  Austrian  Literature  and 
Culture  at  the  University  of  California.  The 
paper  was  titled  “Change  in  Perspective:  Nar- 
rative Irony  in  Milo  Dor’s  Die  Rakow  Sage." 

Prof.  Gordana  Yovanovich,  Languages 
and  Literatures,  presented  the  paper  “Hispanic 
Culture  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  Americas 
After  World  War  II  — From  Chilenos  to 
Chacanos”  at  a conference  on  Hispanic  culture 
in  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Prof.  Victor  Matthews,  Languages  and 
Literatures,  presented  an  invited  paper  to  the 
19th  annual  meeting  of  the  Israel  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Classical  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Haifa  in  Israel.  His  paper  was 
entitled  “Propertius’s  Talking  Horse:  Proper- 
tius Elegy  2.34.37-8." 

Prof.  Rosalind  Gibson,  Family  Studies, 
was  the  Canadian  representative  at  a workshop 
on  trace  element  research  in  Third  World 
countries,  which  was  held  in  Dubrovnik  in 
May. 

Prof.  David  Piggins,  Psychology,  recently 
gave  a talk  on  “Perception  and  Art”  at  the 
University  of  Ottawa’s  department  of  psychol- 
ogy. 

Prof.  Gerald  Neufeld,  Department  of 
Music,  conducted  performances  of  Brahms’s 
“Ein  Deutsches  Requiem”  in  the  Saugeen 
Bach  Festival  and  the  Guelph  Spring  Festival. 

Former  U of  G chancellor  William  A. 
Stewart  has  been  named  an  honorary  life 
member  of  the  Agricultural  Leadership  Trust 
lor  his  contributions  to  leadership  develop- 
ment. He  recently  retired  as  honorary  chair  of 
the  trust.  Retired  OAC  dean  Freeman 
McEwen  retires  in  July  as  chair  of  the  trust,  to 


be  succeeded  by  U of  G graduate  Peter 
Hannam  of  Guelph. 

The  Faculty  Club  held  its  annual  golf  tour- 
nament last  month  at  the  Victoria  West  Golf 
Club.  Trophies  were  presented  to  Prof.  Art 
Dash,  Mathematics  and  Statistics,  for  low 
gross;  Prof.  JJ.  Hubert,  Mathematics  and 
Statistics,  for  low  net;  Dash  and  Burl  Levine 
for  two-person  low  gross;  Prof.  Wayne 
Gatehouse,  Psychology,  and  Doug  Dodd, 
Athletics,  for  two-person  low  net;  Prof. 
Kiyoko  Miyanishi,  Geography,  for  excellence 
and  for  being  the  most  honest  golfer,  Geoffrey 
By  ford,  Environmental  Health  and  Safety,  for 
least  number  of  putts;  Prof.  Tammy  Bray, 
Nutritional  Sciences,  for  ladies’  low  gross; 
Prof.  Theresa  GlanviUe,  Nutritional  Sciences, 
for  ladies’  low  net;  Prof.  Gary  Frankie, 
Psychology,  for  coming  closest  to  the  pin;  and 
Gerry  Quinn,  External  Relations,  for  the  big- 
gest difference  in  scores  between  first  and 
second  nine  holes. 

Paul  Holland,  assistant  manager  in 
University  Centre  Programming,  received  an 
award  for  distinguished  service  at  the  recent 
conference  of  the  Canadian  Organization  of 
Camping  Activities.  He  designed  the  stage  set 
and  rig  for  performance  showcases  for  the 
conference,  and  he  co-ordinated  a technical 
workshop.  □ 

Bookstore  closed 
for  renovations 

The  University  assumed  control  of  the 
bookstore  space  and  operation  in  the  Mac- 
Naughton  building  July  1 and  has  closed  the 
store  until  September  to  carry  out  renovations. 

If  there  are  any  delays  in  construction,  al- 
ternative arrangements  will  be  made  to  ensure 
textbook  service  is  provided  when  fall  classes 
begin,  says  Bob  Kay,  director  of  retail  opera- 
tions. 

In  the  meantime,  book  service  for  classes 
and  special  orders  is  being  provided  in  Campus 
Junction.  □ 


Corrections 

In  the  June  27  issue  of  At  Guelph,  in  the 
cullinc  on  page  one,  the  name  of  1928 
OAC  graduate  Pat  Scollie  was  spelled 
incorrectly.  In  the  Senate  report  on  page 
4,  in  the  additions  to  associate  graduate 
faculty,  Prof.  Mark  Baker  should  have 
been  listed  as  a provisional  graduate 
faculty  member  in  the  departments  of 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Immunol- 
ogy and  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics.  □ 
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OMAF,  U of  G share  common  ground 


by  Owen  Roberts, 

Office  of  Research 

The  new  strategic  plan  for  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  is  a significant  step  in 
the  evolution  of  the  joint  research  interests  of 
OMAF  and  the  University. 

The  plan,  entitled  Common  Ground,  was 
unveiled  last  month  by  David  Ramsay,  mini- 
ster of  agriculture  and  food.  Prof.  Lanry  Mil- 
ligan, vice-president  for  research,  attended  a 
special  briefing  on  the  document. 

“I  am  very  impressed  with  both  the  plan  and 
the  consultation  process  that  went  into  its 
preparation,”  says  Milligan,  referring  to  the 
extensive  talks  OMAF  held  with  a wide  range 
of  representatives  from  the  agriculture  and 
food  industry. 

“I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  very 
prominent  and  unequivocal  commitment  to 
research,  technology  development  and  educa- 
tion outlined  in  the  plan.” 

Common  Ground  is  intended  to  foster  a 
competitive,  economically  viable  and  environ- 
mentally responsible  agriculture  and  food  sys- 
tem. In  the  plan,  Ramsay  underlines  how 
affordable  leading-edge  technology  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  global  competitiveness  of 
Ontario’s  food  and  agriculture  industry. 

“Co-operation  by  all  parties  is  needed  to 
ensure  that  research  and  technology  develop- 
ment programs  respond  to  merging  needs  in  a 
cost-effective  fashion,”  says  Ramsay. 

Milligan  says  that  co-operation  will  be 
reflected  in  the  operation  of  the  agreement  for 
research,  services  and  education  between 
OMAF  and  U of  G. 

Unique  in  Canada  — with  a total  financial 
complement  of  $32.4  million  in  1990/91  — it 
represents  the  largest  agreement  for  agricul- 
tural research  and  services  between  any 
government  ministry  and  university  in  the 
country.  It  involves  the  research  efforts  of  240 
faculty  in  32  research,  service,  education  and 
extension  programs  and  agricultural  diploma 
leaching. 

In  addition,  nine  OMAF-owned  research 
farms  — making  up  the  largest,  most  complex 
and  integrated  single  agricultural  research  sys- 
tem in  the  country  — are  maintained  and  ad- 
ministered through  the  agreement.  The  farms 
are  located  at: 

■ Elora  (1,400  acres  — dairy  and  beef, 
crops); 

■ Arkell  (600  acres  — poultry,  swine  and 
crops); 

■ Cambridge  (215  acres  — horticulture); 

■ Woodstock  (250  acres  — crops); 

■ Ponsonby  (240  acres  — swine,  sheep, 
dairy); 

■ Guelph  (300  acres  — turfgrass,  crops); 

■ Eramosa  (220  acres  — livestock  and 
crops); 

■ Puslinch  (400  acres  — livestock  and 
crops);  and 

■ Alma  (50  acres  — aquaculture). - 

The  agreement  was  created  with  a resilien- 
cy to  ensure  that  the  research  it  supports  boosts 
Ontario’s  leadership  role  in  the  changing  en- 
vironment of  the  agriculture  and  food  industry, 
says  Milligan. 

“We’ve  worked  closely  with  OMAF 
through  the  development  of  the  strategic  plan,” 
he  says,  “ and  we  have  long  been  involved  in 
various  kinds  of  environmental,  economic, 
market-oriented,  consumer-driven  and  rural 
development  research  that  reflects  the  plan’s 
direction.”  The  adaptability  built  into  the 
agreement  ensures  that  the  University  can 
focus  research  on  support  of  the  plan’s  objec- 
tives, he  says. 

Clare  Rennie,  assistant  deputy  minister  in 
charge  of  the  OMAF  agreement,  says  it  makes 
sense  to  focus  agricultural  and  food  research  at 
U of  G. 

“Just  as  it’s  logical  to  have  medical  research 
carried  out  in  the  environment  of  medical 
schools  with  effective  systems  for  the  transfer 
of  new  findings  into  practice,  the  conduct  of 
agrifood  research  and  technology  transfer  at 
the  University  of  Guelph  is  tremendously  ef- 
fective. The  agreement  leverages  both  talent 
and  resources  to  address  agrifood  problems 
and  develop  opportunities.” 

In  Common  Ground,  the  ministry  commits 
to  a new  emphasis  in  co-operation  and  leader- 


ship within  the  agriculture  and  food  industry, 
by  creating  conditions  that  enable  industry  to 
become  more  self-directed  and  shape  its  own 
future. 

“The  ministry  is  interested  in  the 
stakeholders  determining  where  they  want  re- 
search endeavors  to  proceed,”  says  Rennie. 
“There  must  be  input  and  a good  communica- 
tion process  between  them  and  the  re- 
searchers.” 

To  this  end,  the  University  held  its  first 
Research  Information  Day  in  Toronto  recently 
for  producers,  researchers  and  the  media,  to 
discuss  implications  of  some  current  research 
activities  and  interests. 

“I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  input  of  the 
sector  into  the  directions  and  emphasis  of  the 
research  enterprise,”  says  Milligan.  “I’m 
anxious  to  work  with  other  groups  like  the 
Agricultural  Research  Institute  of  Ontario  in 
achieving  greater  input.  In  addition,  being 
proactive  with  our  research  information  builds 
trust,  and  the  feedback  we  receive  from  exter- 
nal groups  and  the  media  alerts  us  to  important 
issues,  interests  and  concerns.” 

Common  Ground  also  advocates  the  foster- 
ing of  strategic  alliances  and  co-operation 
among  participants  in  the  agriculture  and  food 
system  to  manage  issues  of  mutual  concern. 

“In  this  regard,  OMAF  and  the  University 
are  directly  aligned,”  says  Milligan.  “We  are 
working  hard  to  build  and  maintain  partner- 
ships with  the  private  sector  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  joint  research,  where  all 
parties  benefit.  With  OMAF,  industry  and  the 
University  co-operating  on  matters  of  common 
concern,  the  agriculture  and  food  sector  is 
bound  to  come  out  the  winner.  There  is  a very 
great  responsibility  on  everyone  involved  in 
the  agriculture  and  food  system  to  co-operate 
and  ensure  the  success  of  OMAF’s  plan." 

That  also  reflects  on  OMAF’s  interest  in 
global  competitiveness  through  technology 
development,  says  Rennie.  In  a section  of 
Common  Ground  entitled  ‘Technology  and 
Education,”  OMAF  describes  how  co-opera- 
tion among  government,  industry,  universities 
and  colleges  is  needed  to  ensure  that  research 
and  technology  development  programs 
respond  to  emerging  needs  in  a cost-effective 
fashion. 

Through  education,  training  programs, 
communication  and  technical  services,  the 
ministry  will  enable  the  transfer  and  practical 
application  of  technology,  according  to  the 
plan.  This  will  contribute  to  competitiveness 
and  sound  decision  making,  says  Rennie. 

He  expects  U of  G to  be  intrinsically  in- 
volved in  the  creation  of  the  technology  men- 
tioned in  the  plan,  through  developments  and 
accomplishments  attributable  to  the  OMAF 
agreement. 

It  began  as  a $7.5-million  commitment 
from  OMAF  20  years  ago.  Since  then,  it  has 
grown  to  become  the  single  largest  component 
of  the  University’s  $54-million  research  sup- 
port from  external  sources  and  an  essential 
element  in  Guelph’s  standing  as  one  of  the  top 
three  research-intensive  educational  institu- 
tions in  Canada. 

“I  attribute  its  success  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
dynamic,  versatile  partnership,  mutually  ad- 
vantageous to  OMAF  and  the  University,”  says 
Rennie.  “By  sharing  ideas,  personnel,  talent 
and  facilities,  the  range  of  approaches  to  re- 
search increase  dramatically,  as  do  research 
accomplishments.” 

For  example,  researchers  in  the  Department 
of  Physics  — who  would  not  normally  be 
involved  in  food  research — are  joining  forces 
with  scientists  in  the  Department  of  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science  to  better  understand  the 
dynamics  of  meat.  Using  X-rays,  they’re 
developing  a new  method  to  simplify  carcass 
grading. 

“This  is  just  one  way  that  the  diversity  of 
the  University  community  benefits  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  research  process,”  Rennie  says. 

And  the  process  is  further  enhanced  by  the 
involvement  of  graduate  students,  who  are 
central  to  many  of  the  developments  that  can 
be  traced  to  the  OMAF  agreement,  says  Mil- 
ligan. 

“Students  in  research  create  an  unparalleled 
atmosphere  of  vitality  and  enthusiasm,”  he 


says.  “They  sustain  an  enormously  high  level 
of  creativity  and  challenging  thinking.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  responsibility  and 
discipline  of  effectively  serving  the  require- 
ments of  the  agreement  gives  the  University  a 
business-like  approach  that  students  carry  into 
the  future,  he  says. 

Many  of  the  research  activities  under  the 
University/OMAF  agreement  are  geared 
toward  increasing  the  competitiveness  of  the 
Ontario  agriculture  and  food  industry.  And  in 
today’s  market,  the  ability  to  compete  is  more 
complex  than  ever. 

“The  full  implications  of  the  free  trade 
agreement  and  the  global  trade  liberalization 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  are  still  to  be  realized,”  says  Ramsay. 

“Long-term  decisions  are  difficult  to  make 
when  faced  with  high  levels  of  uncertainty.  In 
response  to  these  changes,  the  ministry  will 
help  the  industry  manage  financial  and  com- 
petitive pressures  and  adapt  to  market  pres- 
sures.” 

Milligan  says  research  is  an  important  tool 
in  this  process.  “Roughly  90  per  cent  of  all 
improvements  in  productivity  in  the  past  half- 
century  have  come  as  a result  of  the  develop- 
ment of  new  technology,”  he  says. 

“Our  survival  during  the  rapid  technology- 
driven  economic  changes  of  the  1990s 


demands  that  we  be  on  top  of  basic  and  applied 
research  and  that  we  effectively  develop  goods 
and  services  from  our  new  innovations.” 

Common  Ground  devotes  other  sections  to 
environmental  responsibility,  consumer  con- 
fidence, market  opportunities  and  rural  resour- 
ces — areas  of  intense  study  in  many  academic 
units  at  U of  G,  including  the  University 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and  Development, 
the  School  of  Landscape  Architecture,  the 
School  of  Engineering  and  the  departments  of 
Environmental  Biology,  Zoology,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  Consumer  Studies, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology,  Economics, 
Geography,  Crop  Science,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  Physics,  Mathematics  and  Statistics, 
Population  Medicine,  Computing  and  Infor- 
mation Science,  Botany,  Horticultural 
Science,  Pathology,  Veterinary  Microbiology 
and  Immunology,  Clinical  Studies  and 
Chemistry  and  Microbiology. 

“Many  of  these  departments  receive  re- 
search support  through  the  OMAF  agree- 
ment,” says  Milligan.  “We  genuinely  look 
forward  to  working  with  OMAF  and  the 
agriculture  and  food  industry  in  areas  like  the 
environment,  food  quality,  value-added 
processing  and  sustainability  and  the  links  be- 
tween the  rural  community  and  its  agricultural 
base.”  □ 


Looking  over  OMAF’s  new  strategic  plan  Rennie,  assistant  deputy  minister  of 
are,  from  left  to  right:  Jim  Mahone,  direc-  agriculture  and  food;  and  Prof.  Larry 
tor  of  University/OMAF  programs;  Clare  Milligan,  vice-president  for  research. 

Photo  by  Owen  Roberts,  Office  of  Research 

Facts  about  agricultural  research 

■ Over  the  past  half-century,  90  per  cent  of  all  new  jobs  in  Canada’s  $43-billion  food- 
processing industry  have  arisen  from  technological  advances. 

■ Research  conducted  through  the  contract  between  OMAF  and  U of  G is  approved  by 
the  provincial  review  system  (the  Agricultural  Research  Institute  of  Ontario),  which 
regularly  assesses  the  need,  progress  and  success  of  every  program. 

■ Research  conducted  through  the  OMAF  contract  goes  beyond  production  agriculture 
to  address  such  issues  as  food  safely,  preventive  medicine,  agricultural  economics, 
agricultural  sustainability,  land  stewardship,  environmental  quality  and  conservation. 
Many  of  the  70  scientists  in  U of  G’s  Environmental  Research  Network  pursue 
research  interests  within  the  OMAF  contract. 

■ Consumers  have  heightened  nutritional  awareness  and  seek  a balance  between  nutri- 
tion and  the  need  for  convenience  in  their  food  products. 

■ The  OMAF  contract  has  funded  health-related  research  into  cancer,  preventive 
medicine,  asthma  and  equine  sports  medicine. 

■ The  OMAF  contract  has  yielded  such  developments  as: 

•the  vaccine  to  control  shipping  fever  in  cattle; 

•ozone-resistant  plants; 

•advances  in  animal  welfare; 

•biological  pest  management; 

•animal  embryo  transfer  technology; 

•improved  meat-grading  systems; 

•biological  control  of  insects  and  disease; 

•no-till  and  reduced- tillage  systems; 

•production  patents  for  artificial  seeds; 

•computerized  farm  management  systems; 

•improved  public  health  (control  of  salmonella,  E.  Coli,  Lyme  disease.); 

•control  of  mastitis; 

•methods  of  anesthesia  and  analgesia;  and 

•insights  into  toxicology  (environmental  and  public  health). 

■ The  ministry  also  contributes  substantially  to  research,  educational  and  training 
activities  at  the  University,  through  programs  such  as  the  Farm  Animal  Health 
Improvement  Program,  the  Pork  Industry  Improvement  Plan  and  the  Food  Systems 
2002  pesticide  reduction  plan.  OMAF  commitments  account  for  75  per  cent  of  the 
total  $7.5  million  worth  of  research  sponsorship  by  Ontario  government  ministries  at 
the  University  outside  of  the  major  OMAF  contract.  □ 
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Research  report 
Forest  industry  wants  to  put  pollen  in  its  place 


by  Andrew  Chazalon, 

Office  of  Research 

Pollen  grains  in  the  air  may  give  some  people  runny  noses,  but  pollen 
from  genetically  undesirable  trees  gives  the  Ontario  forestry  industry  a 
headache  . . . worth  millions  of  dollars  a year. 

U of  G researchers  are  trying  to  find  ways  to  ease  that  headache  by 
stopping  the  haphazard  spread  of  pollen  from  “bad”  trees  to  “good”  ones. 

Prof.  Peter  Kevan  and  postdoctoral  fellow  Franco  DiGiovanni  of  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Biology  are  working  with  the  Ontario 
Tree  Improvement  Council  and  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  to 
study  the  movement  of  pollen  in  jack  pine  seed  orchards  scattered 
throughout  heavily  woodwl  Northern  Ontario. 

“The  problem  is  that  the  genetically  superior  trees  in  the  orchards  are 
surrounded  by  a forest  containing  genetically  inferior  trees,  says 
DiGiovanni. 

To  ensure  that  only  the  best  trees  are  used  to  replant  an  area  after 
cutting,  foresters  from  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  and  the  forestry 
industry  collect  seeds  from  “plus  trees,”  those  that  are  growing  straight, 
tall  and  quickly  in  the  wild. 

These  seeds  are  planted  in  seed  orchards  — clearings  in  the  northern 
forests  made  specifically  for  this  purpose  — or  are  grown  into  seedlings 
in  greenhouses  before  being  replanted  in  the  seed  orchards.  There,  they 
are  pampered  under  ideal  growing  conditions  until  they,  too,  begin  to 
produce  seeds. 

These  seeds  are  harvested  and  grown  into  seedlings  for  replanting 
operations.  It’s  hoped  that  these  seedlings  will  have  the  same  desirable 
traits  as  their  grandparents.  If  so,  they  will  be  extremely  valuable  when 
they  are  harvested  in  30  to  60  years. 

Trees  aren’t  fussy,  so  they  don’t  care  whether  the  pollen  blown  from 
the  male  parts  of  the  trees  to  the  female  pans  is  from  commercially 
desirable  or  short  and  twisted  stock. 

“From  30  to  90  per  cent  of  the  seeds  are  set  from  pollen  contaminating 
the  orchards,”  says  DiGiovanni,  “but  no  one  has  come  up  with  an 
effective  way  of  excluding  it.” 

Before  they  can  find  ways  of  excluding  the  contaminating  pollen,  the 
researchers  must  determine  just  how  much  contamination  is  occurring. 
During  May  and  June,  they  set  pollen  traps— blocks  of  wood  with  sticky 
slides  on  four  sides  — in  a jack  pine  seed  orchard  near  Chapleau,  100 
miles  northeast  of  Saull  Ste.  Marie. 

The  trees  in  the  orchard  were  already  producing  their  own  pollen,  so 
to  avoid  confusion,  the  researchers  released  oil  palm  pollen  just  outside 


the  orchard.  By  comparing  the  amount  of  oil  palm  pollen  in  the  traps 
with  the  amount  released,  and  considering  such  things  as  the  distance 
from  the  releasing  point  to  the  traps  and  the  amount  of  pollen  released 
by  an  average  jack  pine,  they  can  get  an  idea  of  how  much  of  the  jack 
pine  pollen  on  the  traps  is  contaminant.  In  subsequent  years,  they  hope 
to  use  orchards  containing  less  mature  trees  that  are  not  producing 
pollen. 

As  the  data  accumulate  over  the  next  three  to  five  years,  the 
researchers  will  be  modifying  a computer  model  originally  designed 
by  Environment  Canada  to  predict  aircraft  spraying  drift  in  New 
Brunswick.  As  the  model  becomes  more  accurate,  it  will  be  used  to 
examine  various  methods  of  controlling  pollen  movement. 

The  most  obvious  solution  might  seem  to  be  growing  the  seed 
orchard  somewhere  else,  but  that  would  be  impractical,  says 
DiGiovanni. 

‘To  produce  the  highest-qualily  seeds,  you  need  growing  conditions 
that  are  as  close  to  ideal  as  possible.  The  best  place  to  grow  northern 
conifers  is  where  the  conifers  are  already  growing  — in  northern 
forests.” 

There  are  four  basic  methods  that  have  been  suggested  for  control- 
ling pollen  movement: 

■ watering  the  orchard  in  such  a way  that  it  flowers  at  a different 
time  from  the  surrounding  forest; 

■ cutting  all  the  surrounding  trees  to  create  an  isolation  zone; 

■ cutting  a buffer  zone  of  only  those  species  in  the  orchard;  and 

■ creating  windbreaks  of  plastic  netting  or  a fast-growing  tree  like 
poplar. 

All  but  the  last  have  been  tried,  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 
With  an  accurate  computer  model,  the  researchers  can  try  combin- 
ing pollen  control  methods  without  having  to  wait  a year  or  more  for 
the  results,  says  DiGiovanni.  And  as  the  computer  model  becomes  more 
sophisticated,  it  will  acquire  a usefulness  beyond  this  project 

“It  could  be  applied  to  any  sort  of  aerial  dispersal,  including  pollen 
contamination  of  other  plants  and  pesticide  drift,”  he  says.  It  will  also 
be  useful  in  seed  orchards  containing  black  spruce,  which,  like  jack 
pine,  is  a significant  species  in  northern  forestry. 

This  research  is  funded  by  the  Ontario  Tree  Improvement  Council, 
a liaison  group  between  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  and  the 
Ontario  forestry  industry.  □ 


July  25 

American  Philosophical  Society 

Grants-in-aid  for  basic  research  in  all  fields 
of  learning. 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children  Foundation 
Grants  to  support  work  relevant  to  the 
promotion  of  physical,  mental  and  social  well- 
being of  children. 


Deadline  dates  for  research  proposals 

Aug.  22 

Canadian  Gas  Processors  Association 
Projects  related  to  the  natural  gas  or 
petrochemical  industries. 

Australian  Institute  of  Nuclear  Science 
and  Engineering 

Fellowships  for  research  in  nuclear  science 
and  engineering  in  Australia. 


St  John’s  College  — Benian’s  Fellowship 
For  an  academic  scholar  on  leave  to  spend 
up  to  one  year  at  Cambridge  pursuing  personal 
study  and  research. 


The  Whitaker  Foundation 

Preliminary  proposals  for  medical  research 
projects  that  substantially  involve  the  innova- 
tive use  of  engineering  techniques  or  prin- 
ciples. 


The  R.  Samuel  McLaughlin  Foundation 

The  foundation’s  purposes  relate  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  teaching  and  educa- 
tion, particularly  in  the  medical,  health  and 
physical,  mental  and  therapy  fields.  Interests 
include  the  aged,  handicapped  and  special 
groups. 

Wildlife  Habitat  Canada 

Grants  to  support  wildlife  habitat  conserva- 
tion. 

MRC  — Visiting  Scientist 

For  visiting  scientists  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
East  European  countries. 


Aug.  8 

Healtli  and  Welfare  Canada  - 


- NHRDP 


Letter  of  intent  for  research  grants  for 
human  resources  training  in  the  fields  of  oc- 
cupational and  environmental  health,  preven- 
tive and  rehabilitative  medicine,  health-care 
delivery,  quality  of  health  care,  and  the  or- 
ganization and  delivery  of  health  services. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

Collaborative  research  grants  for  interna- 
tional scientific  co-operation. 

Aug.  15 

American  Foundation  for  AIDS  Research 
Letter  of  intent  for  research  grants,  short- 
term travel  grants  and  three-year  scholar 
awards. 


Canadian  Research  Institute  for  the 
Advancement  of  Women 

Grants  for  research  projects  that  promote 
the  advancement  of  women. 

Matsumae  International  Foundation 

Fellowships  to  outstanding  researchers  to 
do  research  in  Japan  to  aid  in  the  deepening  of 
international  understanding  of  the  Japanese. 

Aug.  24 

Medical  Research  Council 

■ Program  grants  — letter  of  intent 

■ Symposia  and  conferences. 

Arthritis  Society 

Group  grants  (group  facilitation,  multi- 
centre grants)  — preliminary. 

Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation  (U.S.) 

Grants-in-aid,  postdoctoral  research  fel- 
lowships, research  scholars  and  new  inves- 
tigator awards  in  the  biological  sciences  as 
seed  money  for  projects  related  to  cystic 
fibrosis  and  related  diseases. 

Laidlaw  Foundation 

Children  and  Family  at  Risk  Program. 

The  Moe  Levin  Family  Foundation 

Grants  to  advance  scientific  knowledge; 
interests  include  the  aged. 

Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation  of  Ontario 

Grants-in-aid,  scholarships,  career  inves- 
tigator and  visiting  scientists  for  research  in  the 
cardiovascular  and  cerebral  vascular  research. 


Sept.  5 

Canola  Council  of  Canada 

Grants  for  research  that  will  address  the 
opportunities  and  constraints  for  canola 
products  in  the  world  marketplace. 

Medical  Research  Council 

Equipment  grants,  new  operating  and  main- 
tenance grants  and  scholarships. 

Canada  Council  — Explorations  Program 
An  opportunity  for  investigations  into  new 
forms  of  expression  in  the  arts,  cultural  ac- 
tivities or  Canadian  heritage. 

Health  and  Welfare  Canada  — AIDS 
Program 

Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation 

Nominations  for  fellowships  for  outstand- 
ing young  scientists  who  are  university  faculty 
members  in  the  physical  sciences. 

Alcoholic  Beverage  Medical  Research 
Foundation 

Grants-in-aid  to  promote  medical  be- 
havioral and  social  research  towards  the 
prevention  of  alcohol  misuse  and  alcoholism 
and  to  monitor  the  safety  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

Sept.  19 

Ontario  Mental  Health  Foundation 

Research  grants  and  major  equipment  for 
research  in  die  medical  and  social  sciences  in 
all  aspects  of  mental  illness.  □ 


Committee  seeks 
input  on  animal 
use  in  research 

Input  and  ideas  are  being  sought  from  across 
campus  for  a comprehensive  public  information 
package  about  the  use  of  animals  in  research  at 
UofG. 

Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice-president  for  re- 
search, says  the  package  will  be  designed  to 
clearly  describe  pertinent  policies  and  facts 
about  animals  in  research.  It  will  be  available 
to  any  interested  group  or  member  of  the  public. 

“The  University  is  exemplary  in  its  conduct 
of  research  involving  animals,”  he  says.  “We’re 
proud  to  relate  this  uncompromising  tradition 
to  anyone  with  a genuine  interest  in  our  re- 
search activities.” 

The  package  is  a joint  effort  of  Guelph’s 
animal  care  committee,  the  office  of  the  vice- 
president  for  research  and  External  Relations. 
It  will  contain  messages  from  Milligan  and 
President  Brian  Segal,  information  about  the 
animal  care  committee,  guidelines  and  ac- 
complishments related  to  the  use  of  animals  in 
research  at  the  University  and  elsewhere,  a 
research  protocol,  stories  from  At  Guelph  and 
Research  describing  animal  research  on  cam- 
pus and  a brochure  about  the  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Animal  Welfare. 

An  update  of  U of  G accomplishments  re- 
lated to  the  use  of  animals  in  research  is  being 
compiled  now.  Any  suggestions  for  the  package 
should  be  forwarded  to  Prof.  Denna  Benn, 
director  of  Animal  Care  Services,  Ext.  4305.  □ 


Research  awards 

The  Ministry  of  the  Environment,  OPAC,  has 
awarded  $13,500  to  Prof.  Jonathan  Schmidt, 
Environmental  Biology,  for  his  “Nutritional 
and  Behavioral  Studies  on  Mass  Production 
and  Management  of  Pirate  Bugs  ( An - 
thocoridae)  for  the  Control  of  Western  Flower 
Thrips.” 

Imperial  Oil  Ltd.  has  awarded  $18,100  to 
Prof.  Paul  Voroney,  Land  Resource  Science, 
for  the  project  “Biodegradability  in  Soil”  and 
$8,000  to  Prof.  Jack  Trevors,  Environmental 
Biology,  for  his  study  of  “Emulsifier  Produc- 
tion.” 

Langford  Inc.  has  awarded  $33,061  to  Prof. 
Peter  Little,  Pathology,  for  a project  entitled 
“ Haemophilus  Somnus  Antigen  Preparation 
Technology.” 

The  Ministry  of  Northern  Development  and 
Mines  has  provided  $28,900  for  a project  by 
Prof.  Terry  Beveridge,  Microbiology,  on 
“Geochemistry  of  Aquatic  Biofilms  and  Bac- 
terial Mineralization.”  Beveridge  has  also 
received  $30,000  from  Westminer  Canada  Ltd. 
for  “A  Microbiological  Analysis  of  the 
Chibougamau  Mine  Tailings,  Chibougamau 
Area,  Quebec.” 

The  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering  Re- 
search Council  has  awarded  $9,000  to  Prof. 
Peter  Pauls,  Crop  Science,  for  seminars  for  the 
advanced  course  in  plant  biotechnology,  Plant/ 
Microbe  Interactions,  being  held  at  U of  G 
Aug.  5 to  18. 

The  Ontario  Turf  grass  Research  Founda- 
tion is  providing  $16,500  to  Prof.  Jack  Eggens, 
Horticultural  Science,  for  a project  entitled 
“Assessment  of  the  Effects  of  Fairway 
Management  Practices  on  the  Turfgrass 
Ecosystem:  Development  of  Turfgrass 
Management  Software  for  Integrated  Pest 
Management.” 

Philom  Bios  Inc.  has  provided  Prof.  Murray 
Miller,  Land  Resource  Science,  with  $17,970 
to  study  “The  Effect  of  a Phosphorus  Solubiliz- 
ing Fungus  Penicillium  Bilaji  on  Phosphorus 
Absorption  by  Maize.”  Miller  has  also 
received  $9,750  from  the  Potash  and  Phos- 
phate Institute  of  Canada  for  his  project  “Max- 
imum Com  Yield  at  Elora.” 

The  Agriculture  Canada/NSERC  Research 
Partnership  Support  program  has  awarded 
$120,000  to  Prof.  Glenn  Fox,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  for  the  project 
“Agricultural  Production  Systems  and  En- 
vironmental Protection.”  □ 
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Hospital  design  earns  praise 

by  Owen  Roberts, 

Office  of  Research 

They  couldn’t  have  come  much  closer.  The  combined  talents  of  third-year  OVC  student  Blaine 
Kennedy  and  his  brother,  Humber  College  architectural  technologist  Darryl,  left  the  four  judges 
in  the  Hill’s  Pet  Products  national  hospital  design  competition  in  a quandary. 

Ultimately,  the  panel,  which  passes  judgment  on  entries  from  across  North  America  in  the 
annual  student-only  veterinary  hospital  design  contest,  decided  on  the  University  of  Tennessee’s 
entry,  but  not  before  much  deliberation. 

“It  was  a lough  decision  between  the  winner  and  this  terrific  project,”  said  panel  member 
Daniel  Chapel,  an  architect  from  Arkansas.  “One  of  the  things  that  really  stood  out  was  the 
obvious  amount  of  research  that . . . the  Ontario  Veterinary  College  (group)  demonstrated  in 
developing  this  project,”  said  veterinarian  Ross  Clark  of  Oklahoma. 

Ohio  veterinarian  James  Rosenberger  said  the  OVC  team  was  “head  and  shoulders  above 
anybody  else  when  it  came  to  (preliminary  site  work).  It  is  excellent,  thought  ouL”  It  was  a 
“struggle  between  this  and  first  place,”  agreed  Kansas  architect  James  Marshall  Jr. 

The  accolades  were  hard  earned.  Blaine,  25,  and  Darryl,  23,  spent  an  estimated  175  hours 
creating  their  Rockcrest  Veterinary  Hospital  plan,  doing  everything  from  identifying  a site  and 
pricing  surgical  instruments  to  searching  for  model  cars  and  landscape  accessories  consistent 
with  the  scale  model  they  had  built. 

In  the  end,  they  designed  a 7,766-square-foot  single-level  hospital  that,  if  built  on  their  desired 
location  (a  $200,000  2.4-acre  lot  in  Rockwood)  and  loaded  with  modem  equipment,  would  be 
worth  $750,000. 

“We  had  specific  goals  for  our  practice,”  says  Blaine,  who  is  now  involved  in  a 16-week 
externship  program  at  the  Navan  Veterinary  Clinic  near  Ottawa. 

“We  wanted  to  design  a practice  that  caters  to  small  animal  clients  in  a growing  suburban 
area,  plus  have  a large  animal  component  and  a referral  facility  for  specific  equine  problems.” 

After  narrowing  their  choices  to  either  the  Guelph  or  Ottawa  area,  they  final  settled  on 
Rockwood  for  its  proximity  to  their  home  base. 

The  brothers  spent  a significant  amount  of  their  time  developing  flow  patterns  and  a zone 
concept  for  their  hospital,  stressing  functionality. 

“We  didn’t  want  any  wasted  space,  so  we  designed  areas  that  could  be  shared  for  treating  both 
large  and  small  animals,”  says  Blaine.  Indeed,  the  judges  were  impressed  with  the  hospital’s 
dual-needs  use  of  radiology,  surgery  and  pharmacy  and  laboratory  facilities.  “It  was  a good 
marriage,”  said  panelist  Clark. 

Blaine  says  he  may  re-enter  the  competition  next  year,  although  it  won’t  be  a brother  act 
anymore.  Darryl  has  graduated,  and  the  contest  stipulates  that  all  involved  parties  must  be 
students.  □ 


Old,  unhealthy  trees  to  be  removed 


The  Grounds  Department  will  be  removing 
several  campus  trees  in  the  next  few  weeks  that 
are  either  unsafe  or  unhealthy. 

A 116-year-old  hard  maple  tree,  located  on 
Johnston  Green,  has  to  be  removed  because  it 
is  unsafe,  says  Michael  Bladon,  head  of 
Grounds.  The  tree,  which  is  rotting  in  the 
centre,  has  been  braced  and  cabled  for  several 
years,  but  that  is  insufficient  to  ensure  safety. 
One  limb  has  already  fallen  down,  he  says. 

Sixteen  unhealthy  London  plane  trees 
along  South  and  East  Ring  roads  also  have  to 
be  removed.  They’re  not  winter  hardy,  and  the 
extremely  cold  weather  last  December  caused 
many  of  the  bunks  to  crack,  Bladon  says.  This 
species  thrives  in  more  protected  areas — there 
are  several  healthy  ones  behind  War  Memorial 


Hall  and  the  MacKinnon  building. 

The  trees  will  be  replaced  with  yellow 
buckeyes,  which  were  recommended  by  the 
University’s  landscape  advisory  committee 
because  they  are  attractive,  resistant  to  many 
diseases  and  able  to  withstand  harsh  winter 
weather. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  trees  sometimes  have 
to  be  removed,  Bladon  says,  but  Grounds  is 
continuing  to  keep  the  campus  as  green  as 
possible. 

About  600  trees  have  been  planted  recently, 
including  a large  number  at  the  south  entrance 
to  the  University  and  behind  South  Residen- 
ces, as  well  as  in  the  University  nursery.  This 
will  ensure  a good  stock  for  future  landscaping 
projects,  Bladon  says.  □ 


Food  Services  introduces 
the  Express  Card  on  campus 


Student  dining  on  campus  will  be  faster  and 
more  convenient  this  fall,  thanks  to  a new 
card  system  being  installed  by  Food  Ser- 
vices. 

The  basis  of  the  new  student  meal  plan  is 
the  Express  Card.  The  personally  encoded 
card  works  like  a bank  card.  When  a student 
buys  a meal  plan,  the  card  carries  a balance 
equal  to  the  number  of  points  for  that  plan. 
At  the  time  of  each  food  purchase,  the  ap- 
propriate number  of  points  is  debited  from 
the  account. 

This  “one-card-does-it-all  system”  is  al- 
ready widely  used  by  American  universities, 
and  Food  Services  studied  the  performance 
of  the  system  for  two  years  before  deciding 
to  adopt  it,  says  manager  Sheila  Attwell. 

New  cash  registers,  called  Retail  Data 
Terminals,  are  fast,  and  they  will  show  the 
student’s  point  balance  after  each  transac- 
tion — which  will  help  them  budget  their 
meal  points  and  alert  them  when  they  are 
running  low.  Attwell  says.  Students  can  buy 
more  points  if  they  need  them  at  the  Express 
Centre  or  by  making  a “deposit"  to  any 
cashier. 

A lost  or  stolen  card  can  be  immediately 
invalidated  by  reporting  it  to  any  cashier  or 


calling  the  lost  card  hotline  at  Ext.  2822. 

Students  can  use  their  cards  at  all 
residence  cafeterias,  Mountain  Pizza  and 
the  Whippletree.  Food  Services  is  also  of- 
fering a lower-cost  meal  plan  for  off-campus 
students  who  eat  some  meals  or  snacks  at 
the  University. 

Credit  card  for  faculty,  staff 

Faculty  and  staff  will  also  benefit  from 
the  new  system,  Attwell  says.  For  them,  the 
card  will  work  just  like  a credit  card  and 
eliminates  the  need  to  carry  cash  for  food 
purchases. 

Food  Services  will  be  sending  all 
employees  their  personally  encoded  Ex- 
press Card  by  the  end  of  July.  Each  card  will 
have  a complimentary  $2  credit,  so  Food 
Services  invites  everyone  to  enjoy  a coffee 
break  and  try  out  the  new  system,  Attwell 
says. 

The  staff  and  faculty  cards  are  accepted 
at  any  Food  Services  outlet  on  campus,  in- 
cluding Centre  Six,  PCH  Soup  Kitchen, 
Gryphs  Sports  Lounge,  the  Whippletree, 
Mountain  Pizza  and  all  cafeterias.  For  more 
information  about  the  Express  Card,  call  the 
Express  Centre  at  Ext.  2822.  □ 
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OVC  student  Blaine  Kennedy  displays  the  him  and  his  brother,  Darryl,  high  praise  at 
model  of  a veterinary  hospital  that  earned  a recent  design  competition  in  Kansas. 

Pholo  by  Owen  Roberts,  Office  of  Research 


OCGS  approves  MA  program 
in  international  development 


U of  G ’s  collaborative  M A program  in  interna- 
tional development  studies  (C1DS)  has  been 
approved  by  the  Ontario  Council  on  Graduate 
Studies  and  will  begin  in  the  fall  semester  of 
1991. 

The  College  of  Social  Science  established 
this  interdisciplinary  program  to  give  students 
belter  access  to  faculty  expertise  in  the  college 
and  to  co-ordinate  the  college’s  activities  in 
international  development. 

Graduate  Studies  Dean  Doug  Ormrod  says 
the  program  meets  a very  real  need  and  is 
consistent  with  the  aims  of  the  University.  “It’s 
a positive  indication  of  our  interest  in  interna- 
tional development  studies  at  the  interdiscipli- 
nary graduate  level,”  he  says.  “And  it 
represents  a very  important  initiative  in  the 
College  of  Social  Science.  I compliment  the 
faculty  of  the  college  on  taking  the  lead  in  this.” 

The  program  will  be  administered  by  a 
co-ordinator,  with  the  help  of  the  CIDS  pro- 
gram committee.  Interim  co-ordinator  Prof. 
Nora  Cebotarev,  Sociology  and  Anthropology, 
says  that  although  the  program  is  not  scheduled 
to  begin  until  next  year,  she  already  has  a 
number  of  applications  from  interested  stu- 
dents. She  expects  six  to  eight  students  to 
register  in  die  program  when  it  starts,  growing 
to  about  25  by  the  third  year. 

Cebotarev  will  soon  begin  the  process  of 
identifying  a director  for  the  CIDS  program. 
The  position  requires  someone  with  interna- 
tional experience,  sensitivity  to  women’s  and 
gender  issues  in  international  work  and  the 
ability  to  bridge  several  academic  disciplines, 
she  says.  This  will  enable  the  director  to  ap- 
preciate and  understand  die  different  positions 
of  the  faculty  and  students  in  the  various 
departments  connected  with  the  program. 

The  MA  program  in  international  develop- 
ment studies  may  be  pursued  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Economics,  Geography,  Political 
Studies  or  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  It  will 
also  be  open  to  graduate  students  elsewhere  in 
the  University,  with  approval  from  their 
departments  or  schools. 

“It’s  not  an  exclusive  program,"  says 
Cebotarev.  “It’s  a co-opcrativc  program.  If 
others  are  interested,  we  welcome  them." 

The  program  will  last  five  or  six  semesters, 
and  students  will  register  in  the  department  of 
dicir  disciplinary  choice,  then  enrol  in  the 


CIDS  program.  They  must  lake  four  regular 
interdisciplinary  courses  — “International  and 
Comparative  Development  Theory,”  “Ur- 
banization and  Development,”  “Evolution  of 
Development”  and  “Culture  and  Technology." 

Students  will  also  be  expected  to  complete 
a one-semester  program  of  field  work  to  in- 
volve some  element  of  research  in  a develop- 
ment institution  or  in  a developing  country.  / 
Faculty  contacts  in  overseas  institutions 
will  make  it  easier  to  get  students  into  existing, 
established  program,  says  Cebotarev.  Studerils 
doing  field  work  will  have  the  support  and 
supervision  of  professionals  in  international 
development  institutions,  she  says.  ‘They 
won’t  be  sent  off  to  fend  for  themselves." 

A total  of  12  faculty  members  in  the  four 
departments  will  make  up  the  core  faculty  of 
the  CIDS  program,  and  about  the  same  number 
of  associated  faculty  will  be  involved.  □ 

Grad  programs  appraised 

The  Ontario  Council  on  Graduate  Studies  has 
accepted  the  following  appraisals  committee 
recommendations  on  Guelph  programs: 

■ The  joint  PhD  program  with  McMastcr 
University  in  philosophy  and  the 
M.Sc./PhD  program  in  pathology  were 
placed  in  category  “A”. 

■ The  M.Sc.  in  computing  science  was  ap- 
proved to  continue  on  the  basis  of  the 
Department  of  Computing  and  Informa- 
tion Science’s  progress  report  on  the  first 
three  years  of  the  program. 

■ PhDs  in  family  relations  and  human 
development  in  the  Department  of  Family 
Studies  and  in  applied  developmental  and 
applied  social  psychology  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology  were  approved. 

■ A graduate  diploma  in  international 
veterinary  medical  development  was  ap- 
proved. 

Only  two  ongoing  Guelph  graduate 
programs  have  been  held  over  until  the  next 
academic  year  for  completion  of  the  periodic 
appraisal  — the  M.Sc./PhD  in  molecular  biol- 
ogy and  genetics  and  the  M.Sc.  in  rural  exten- 
sion studies. 

Two  proposed  collaborative  programs  are 
also  still  under  review  — Scottish  studies  and 
food  safely  and  quality  assurance.  □ 
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Briefly 


Music  of  summer 

The  U of  G Summer  Chorale  will  perform 
Schubert’s  “Mass  in  G”  July  1 1 at  7:30  pm.  at 
Harcourt  Memorial  United  Church.  Tickets  are 
$8  general,  $6  for  seniors  and  students,  and  are 
available  from  choir  members  or  from  the 
Department  of  Music. 

Elora  field  day 

U of  G and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  will  host  a family  field  day  at  the  Elora 
Research  Station  July  12  from  10a.m.  to  3 pm. 
There  will  be  guided  wagon  tours  of  soil  and 
crops  exhibits,  visits  to  the  dairy  and  beef  cattle 
centre,  educational  displays  and  exhibits  on 
crop  cullivars,  new  herbicides,  integrated  weed 
management,  reduced  tillage  systems,  forage 
seed  production  and  computer  programs  for 
herd  management  At  noon,  a representative  of 
AGCARE  — an  organization  interested  in  the 
proper  use  of  pest  controls  and  a clean  environ- 
ment — will  discuss  environmental  issues  in 
agriculture.  For  more  information,  call  ExL 
3933. 

Raspberry  plants  for  sale 

The  Department  of  Horticultural  Science  is 
selling  fall-bearing  raspberry  plants  used  in  re- 
search for  $10  for  a 20-litre  poL  Each  pot  has 
several  canes  that  will  bear  fruit  in  late  August 
and  September.  For  more  information,  call 
Prof.  A1  Sullivan  at  ExL  2792  or  J.P.  Privd  at 
Exl  8254.  Profits  from  the  sale  will  be  used  to 
support  berry  crop  research. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Wednesday  evening  excursion  series  for 
adults  continues  with  “Decay  and  Regenera- 
tion” July  11,  “Hedgerows  and  Wildlife  Cor- 
ridors” July  18,  “That  Crazy  Weather”  July  25 
and  “Nocturnal  Creatures  in  The  Arboretum” 
Aug.  1.  These  walks  begin  at  The  Arboretum 
Nature  Centre  at  7 p.m.,  except  “Nocturnal 
Creatures,”  which  begins  at  8 pm.  The  Sunday 
afternoon  guided  walk  series  for  the  whole 
family  includes  “Monarch  Butterflies"  July  15, 
“Highways  for  Wildlife”  July  22,  “Summer 
Birds”  July  29  and  “Slimy  and  Scaly  Creatures” 


Personals 

For  Sale: 

Ice  cream,  many  flavors.  Room  025,  Food 
Science  building  during  working  hours.  1976 
Impala,  836-3033.  1980  Pontiac  Grand  L e~ 
Mans,  four-door,  new  all-season  radials, 
225,000  km,  as  is, Tom,  Exl  8523  or  763-2449. 
1980  BMW  320i,  sunroof,  radio-cassette 
stereo,  recently  rebuilt  engine;  two  girl’s 
bicycles,  16"  unispeed  starter  bike  and  21" 
Eaton’s  Glider,  Exl  3533  or  843-6536.  1978 
Chevrolet  Chcvelle,  four-door  sedan;  riding 
lawn  mower,  8 hp,  Exl  3924  or  822-7899  or 
846-5210.  Immaculate  four-bedroom  house  in 
Old  University  area,  821-9464.  1982  Ford 
Econoline  camper  van,  completely  finished  in- 
terior, must  sell,  Ext.  8367  or  767-1290. 
Woman’s  21"  frame  Raleigh  Record  bike.  Big 
Hit  pinball  machine,  824-1 126  after  6 p.m. 

Wanted: 

Unfurnished  or  partially  furnished  two- 
bedroom  apartment,  lownhouse  or  house  in 
Guelph  for  Aug.  1 for  mature  professional 
woman,  non-smoker,  no  pets,  call  Edmonton 
collect  403-48 1-9040.  Person  to  house  sit  from 
July  14  to  29,  someone  who  likes  cats  and 
gardening  preferred,  Heather,  ExL  3689  or  824- 
2185  after  5:30  p.m.  One-bedroom  apartment 
near  University  for  visiting  scientist  and  family 
from  Soviet  Union,  needed  Sept.  1 to  Feb.  1, 
1991,  Renat,  Exl  4018  or  2528.  Furnished 
accommodation  for  visiting  scientist,  wife  and 
infant,  beginning  September,  any  length  of  time 
up  to  one  year  considered,  Exl  2719  or  8387, 
or  836-6108.  Used  manual  electric  typewriter, 
IBM  Selcctric  or  similar,  Karen,  Exl  2692. 

For  Rent: 

Three-bedroom  bungalow,  two  baths,  applian- 
ces, large  yard  with  deck,  10-minutc  walk  from 
University  on  bus  route,  837-2746  after  6 p.m. 
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Aug.  5.  They  begin  at  the  nature  centre  at  2 p.m . 

On  July  17,  there  will  be  a program  focus- 
ing on  tire  Gosling  Wildlife  Gardens  entitled 
“Prairies  and  Meadows”  at  7 p.m.  at  the  nature 
centre.  Curator  John  Ambrose  will  speak  on 
“Our  Native  Trees”  July  24  as  part  of  the 
Tuesday  evening  lour/talk  series.  It  starts  at  7 
p.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Centre.  Bring  the  kids 
to  the  Summer  Puppet  Theatre  July  31  at  the 
nature  centre.  Cost  is  $2;  register  at  Exl  3932. 
The  theatre  will  be  cancelled  if  it  rains. 

On  a forage  safari 

The  Ontario  Forage  Council  is  planning  a safari 
July  23  to  27  that  will  take  participants  to  the 
heart  of  Ontario’s  forage  industry.  Cost  is  $80 
per  person  per  day  for  bus  and  meals,  or  $1 10 
per  day  for  bus,  meals  and  accommodation. 
Registration  deadline  is  July  16.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  Stan  Young  at  Exl  3933. 

SSFC  celebrates  50th 

The  Social  Science  Federation  of  Canada  is 
celebrating  its  50th  anniversary  this  year. 
Founded  in  1940,  the  federation  strives  to  ad- 
vance the  social  sciences  in  Canada  by  making 
the  views  of  the  social  science  community 
known  to  the  public  and  the  federal  govem- 
menL 

Development  conference 

The  1991  International  Development  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
the  theme  “From  Cold  War  to  Co-operation: 
Dynamics  of  a New  World  Order.”  For  infor- 
mation about  registration,  call  International 
Education  Services  at  Exl  6915. 

Summer  program  for  kids 

The  Sunrise  Equestrian  and  Recreation  Centre 
is  offering  a series  of  day  camp  programs  for 
children  of  various  age  groups.  All  the 
programs  include  riding,  grooming,  nature 
studies  and  hiking.  For  more  information,  call 
Loma  Porcellato  at  837-0558. 


Four-bedroom  home,  walking  distance  to 
University,  no  pets,  adults  preferred,  available 
OcL  20  to  May  1,  1991,  821-5658.  Three- 
bedroom  bungalow  in  Fergus,  fridge  and  stove 
included,  $850  per  month  plus  utilities,  ExL 
3924  or 822-7899  or  846-5210.  Three-bedroom 
bungalow,  separate  dining  room,  hardwood 
floors,  on  quiet  street  near  all  amenities,  no  pels, 
mature  adults  preferred,  Sandra,  Exl  3737,  or 
Ed,  836-7444  after  6 p.m.  Summer  home  near 
Georgian  Bay,  available  for  short-term  rentals, 
fully  equipped,  Exl  3533  or  843-6536.  Three- 
bedroom  house  in  Ottawa,  between  Carleton 
and  U of  O,  furnished,  appliances,  available  late 
August  for  one  year,  613-526-2345.  Shared 
accommodation  in  furnished  Westwood  con- 
dominium, pool,  sauna,  whirlpool,  weight 
room,  $475  per  month  inclusive,  763-7743  and 
leave  message.  Bedroom  in  a two-bedroom 
basement  apartment,  10-minute  walk  to 
University,  share  kitchen  and  bathroom, 
laundry  facilities,  no  pets,  available  immedi- 
ately, $250  per  month,  Doris,  ExL  3369  or 
8364282.  One-bedroom  apartment  in  older 
home,  $575  per  month  plus  one-third  utilities, 
836-3980. 

Available: 

Exterior  painting,  light  construction  and 
landscaping  services,  experienced  grad  stu- 
dents, Jamie,  763-8421.  House  in  the  country 
for  rent  or  exchange  for  house  in  the  city,  416- 
854-0252.  Yard  maintenance  and  lawn  cutting, 
8214992. 

‘Tersonals”  is  a free  service  offered  by  At 
Guelph  for  staff,  faculty,  students  and  alum- 
ni of  the  University.  All  items  must  be  typed 
double  spaced  and  submitted  to  At  Guelph 
one  week  before  publication.  Direct  any  in- 
quiries to  Ext  6579. 


Old  tractors  on  display 
The  Ontario  Agricultural  Museum  is  holding 
the  Great  Canadian  Antique  Tractor  Field  Days 
July  2 1 and  22  in  Milton.  For  more  information, 
call  416-878-8151. 

Surplus  sales 

The  Surplus  Sales  Department  has  the  follow- 
ing items  for  sale  to  departments:  SD#867  — 
Philips  dictating  machine  (old  model);  SD#99 1 
— Multiwriter  IV;  SD#992  — Amdek  300A 
amber  color  monitors;  SD#993  — lockable  lab 
table,  3’  x 3’,  with  storage  below;  SD#998  — 
VC4404  monitor  and  keyboard;  SD#999  — 


Coming  events 

WEDNESDAY,  July  11 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Molecular 
Analysis  of  Forward  and  Reverse  Mutations 
Induced  by  Dichlorobenzidine  and  Other 
Aromatic  Amines,”  Panadda  Kosakarn, 
12:10  p.m.,  Chemistry  and  Microbiology 
370. 

Workshop  - NSERC  Grants,  1:30  to  3:30 
p.m..  University  Centre  103. 

Cycling  Club  - Hespeler  (novice  ride),  32 
km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  University  Centre  south 
doors. 

Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excur- 
sion, “Decay  and  Regeneration,”  7 p.m.,  Ar- 
boretum Nature  Centre. 

Concert  - U of  G Summer  Chorale,  “Mass  in 
G,”  7:30  p.m.,  Harcourt  United  Church,  $6  to 
$8,  tickets  available  from  the  Department  of 
Music. 

THURSDAY,  July  12 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

Community  Barbecue  - Children’s  and 
adult’s  activities,  4 to  5:30  p.m.,  Johnston 
Green;  dinner,  5:30  to  7 p.m.,  Creelman 
Plaza;  family  swimming,  5:30  to  8 p.m.,  Ath- 
letics Centre;  music  by  Lava  Hay,  6 p.m.; 
presentation  of  Community  Service  Award, 
7:20  p.m.;  music  by  Leslie  Spit  Tree,  7:30 
p.m.;  street  dance,  10  p.m.,  Creelman  Plaza. 

FRIDAY,  July  13 

Red  Cross  - Blood  Donor  Clinic,  10  a.m.  to 
3:15  p.m.,  UC  103. 

SATURDAY,  July  14 

Cycling  Club  - Stratford  Weekend,  130  km, 
8:30  a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

SUNDAY,  July  15 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,UC  103. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Monarch  Butterflies,”  2 p.m..  Arboretum 
Nature  Centre. 

MONDAY,  July  16 

Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  25  to  32 
km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

TUESDAY,  July  17 

Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m.  to  midnight,  UC 
334. 

Arboretum  - Gosling  Wildlife  Gardens  Pro- 
gram, “Prairies  and  Meadows,”  7 p.m.,  Ar- 
boretum Nature  Centre. 

WEDNESDAY,  July  18 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Procyclics  and 
Their  Surfaces,”  Lucy  Mutharia,  12:10  p.m., 
MacNaughton  222. 

Cycling  Club  - Puslinch  Lake  (swim  ride), 
48  km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excur- 
sion, “Hedgerows  and  Wildlife  Corridors,”  7 
p.m.,  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 


intercom,  chair  and  bulletin  frames.  Lists  of 
items  for  sale  can  be  accessed  through  CoSy  on 
the  conference  “University  Surplus  Items.”  For 
further  information,  call  Exl  8139. 

Housing  needed 

The  Off-Campus  Housing  Office  provides 
listings  of  accommodation  for  students,  faculty 
and  staff  members.  Landlords  who  have  apart- 
ments, houses  or  rooms  to  rent  for  SepL  1 are 
asked  to  call  Off-Campus  Housing  at  Ext. 
3357. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
“Briefly,”  call  Ext.  2592. 


THURSDAY,  July  19 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

SATURDAY,  July  21 

Cycling  Club  - Wasaga  Beach  Challenge, 
260  km,  8:30  a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

SUNDAY,  July  22 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Highways  for  Wildlife,”  2 p.m.,  Arboretum 
Nature  Centre. 

MONDAY,  July  23 

Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  25  to  32 
km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

TUESDAY,  July  24 

Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m.  to  midnight,  UC 
334. 

Arboretum  - Tuesday  Evening  Tour/Talk 
Series,  “Our  Native  Trees,”  John  Ambrose,  7 
p.m.,  Arboretum  Centre. 

WEDNESDAY,  July  25 

Cycling  Club  - Rockwood  (swim  ride),  27 
km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excur- 
sion, “That  Crazy  Weather,”  7 p.m..  Ar- 
boretum Nature  Centre. 

THURSDAY,  July  26 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

SUNDAY,  July  29 

Cycling  Club  - Kelso  Lake  (swim  ride),  84 
km,  10  a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,  UC  103. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Summer  Birds,”  2 p.m.,  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

MONDAY,  July  30 

Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  25  to  32 
km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

TUESDAY,  July  31 

Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m.  to  midnight,  UC 
334. 

Arboretum  - Summer  Puppet  Theatre,  2 
p.m.,  $2,  register  at  Ext.  3932. 

WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  1 

Cycling  Club  - Downey  Road  (novice  ride), 
30  km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excur- 
sion, “Nocturnal  Creatures  in  The  Ar- 
boretum,” 8 p.m.,  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
“Coming  Events,”  call  Ext  2592. 
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Awards 


Rosemary  Clark,  director  of  alumni  affairs  and 
community  relations,  has  received  an  award 
from  the  Association  of  Canadian  Alumni  Ad- 
ministrators in  recognition  of  19  years  of 
leadership  and  distinguished  service  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  alumni  profession  and  the 
ACAA. 

Clark,  who  has  served  on  ACAA’s  provin- 
cial and  national  boards,  marked  her  20th  U of 
G Alumni  Weekend  in  June.  She  received  the 
award  last  month  at  the  annual  conference  of 
the  Canadian  Council  for  Advancement  in 
Education  (CCAE)  in  Halifax.  At  the  con- 
ference, several  U of  G people  received  awards 
in  CCAE’s  annual  national  competition. 

The  University’s  admissions  handbook,  the 
publication  that  gives  prospective  students 
their  first  view  of  U of  G,  won  first  prize  in 
CCAE’s  best  brochure  or  pamphlet  category. 
The  publication  was  cited  for  its  clear  writing, 
crisp  graphics  and  accessibility.  The  52-page 
handbook,  Right  from  the  Start,  was  produced 
by  the  Liaison  Office  under  the  direction  of 
Chuck  Cunningham.  Graphics  design  was  by 
Chris  Boyadjian  of  Creative  Services,  and 
writing  was  by  Words  Work  of  Waterloo,  Ann 
Middleton  of  Creative  Services,  Cunningham 
and  various  faculty  and  staff.  Principal  photog- 
raphers were  Herb  Rauscher  and  John 
Majorossy  of  Photographic  Services. 

Another  Liaison  Office  package  — of  pub- 
lications for  students  and  secondary  school 
guidance  counsellors  — won  honorable  men- 
tion for  the  best  communications  program  — 
student  recruitment.  This  package  included  the 
“how  to”  series  for  prospective  students  and 
the  newsletter  In  Touch  for  guidance  counsel- 
lors. The  “how  to”  series,  which  includes 
“How  to  Apply  to  an  Ontario  University,”  is 
prepared  in  the  Liaison  Office.  In  Touch , a 
twice-yearly  newsletter,  is  edited  by 
Middleton  and  designed  by  Brian  Fray. 

Owen  Roberts  of  the  office  of  the  vice- 
president,  research,  received  a CCAE  award 
for  the  best  print  news  release  for  his  story 
‘The  Fly  Swatter  and  the  Duck.”  Based  on  an 
interview  with  Prof.  Gord  Surgeoner,  Depart- 


ment of  Environmental  Biology,  the  story  was 
about  how  tail-wagging  Muscovy  ducks  are 
great  for  controlling  houseflies.  The  judges 
said  the  story  was  an  example  of  how  science 
can  be  presented  to  the  public  in  an  interesting, 
fun  way. 


The  University  School  of  Rural  Planning 
and  Development  has  named  the  winners  of  its 
1990  international  rural  development  research 
awards  for  graduate  students.  They  are  James 
Ayigsi,  who  received  $7,795  for  the  project 
“Decentralization  of  Rural  Development — A 
Case  Study  of  Ghana’s  District  Assembly  Con- 
cept”; Indira  Ganasclall,  who  was  awarded 
$8,140  to  study  ‘Technology  Transfer  Among 
Caribbean  Seasonal  Migrant  Workers  on 
Southern  Ontario  Farms”;  and  Ellen  Woodley, 
who  received  $7,000  for  her  project  on  ‘Tradi- 
tional Resource  Conservation  Methods:  Im- 
plications for  the  Sustainability  of  Rural 
Development  Projects.”  □ 


Graduate 

news 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Kevin  Cockell, 
Nutritional  Sciences,  a candidate  for  the  doctor 
of  philosophy  degree,  is  July  16  at  1:30  p.m.  in 
Room  336  of  the  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
building.  The  thesis  is  “Chronic  Toxicity  of 
Dietary  Arsenic  to  Rainbow  Trout”  Cockell’s 
supervisor  is  Prof.  William  Bettger. 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Pearl  Wu, 
Family  Studies,  a candidate  for  the  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree,  is  July  16  at  1:30  p.m.  in 
Room  301  of  the  HAFA  building.  The  thesis  is 
“Nutritional  Status  of  a Sample  of  Com- 
munity-Dwelling Elderly  Canadians.”  Wu’s 
supervisor  is  Prof.  Donna  Woolcott 

Interested  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  attend.  □ 


Create  Art  until  Natures  Finest  Elements 


Environmentally 

Responsible, 

No  Animal-Testing. 
Please  Recycle 


/VEDA 


ROYAL  CUTS 

HAIR  CARE  CENTRE 

University  of  Guelph 
University  Centre 

Open  six  days  a week  and  Thursday  nights. 

No  appointment  necessary. 

Off  Campus.  767-5030.  On  Campus.  Ext.  5030. 
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BETTER  LATE 
THAN  NEVER! 

When  Prof.  Carole  Stewart, 
chair  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy,  had  her  wallet 
stolen  in  1970,  she  didn’t  ex- 
pect to  see  it  again.  But  she  got 
it  back  recently  when  a worker 
found  it  during  the  renova- 
tions of  Zavitz  Hall.  All  the 
money  was  gone  — except  for 
one  penny  and  a Toronto  sub- 
way token.  The  wallet,  made 
by  her  mother-in-law,  also 
contained  a button,  photos,  a 
credit  card,  Stewart’s  driver’s 
licence,  her  U of  G library  card 
and  two  tickets  for  a concert  at 
Massey  Hall. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas, 
External  Relations 


Pay  equity 
update 


At  a recent  meeting  with  exempt  clerical  staff, 
a number  of  questions  were  raised  that  may  be 
of  interest  to  other  U of  G staff. 

■ What  is  the  group-of-jobs  approach? 

For  jobs  that  are  predominantly  held  by 
women,  the  pay  equity  implementation  series 
allows  employers  and  bargaining  agents  to  use 
one  job  class  as  representative  of  related  job 
classes. 

A “group  of  jobs”  is  defined  in  Section  6.10 
of  the  Pay  Equity  Act  as  a “series  of  job  classes 
that  bear  a relationship  to  each  other  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  work  required  to  perform 
the  work  of  each  job  class  in  the  series  and  that 
are  organized  in  successive  levels.” 

In  other  words,  a group  of  job  classes  is  an 
already  accepted  progression  of  jobs  involving 
similar  kinds  of  tasks  and  duties  performed  at 
different  levels  of  skill,  effort,  responsibility 
and  working  conditions. 

It  is  typical  for  employees  to  be  promoted 
to  successive  job  classes  within  a group  of  jobs. 

A single  job  class  in  a job  series  can  be  used 
to  represent  the  whole  group  of  jobs.  The  “rep- 
resentative job  class”  is  the  one  with  the 
greatest  number  of  employees.  The  repre- 
sentative job  class  is  the  only  one  from  the 
series  that  must  be  evaluated  and  compared 
with  male  job  classes. 


If  this  representative  class  is  found  to  be 
paid  less  than  an  equal  or  comparable  male  job 
class,  the  same  adjustment  in  dollar  terms  must 
be  given  to  all  the  job  classes  in  the  group  of 
jobs.  Because  pay  equity  adjustments  must  be 
made  in  dollar  terms,  percentage  pay  differen- 
tials between  the  job  classes  will  change. 

■ What  constitutes  a job  class? 

Section  1 . 1 of  the  act  defines  a job  class  as 
“those  positions  in  an  establishment  that  have 
similar  duties  and  responsibilities  and  require 
similar  qualifications,  are  filled  by  similar 
recruiting  procedures  and  have  the  same  com- 
pensation schedule,  salary  grade  or  range  of 
salary  rates” 

When  jobs  are  combined  into  job  classes, 
fewer  individual  jobs  need  to  be  evaluated.  But 
a job  class  may  in  some  situations  consist  of  a 
single  job. 

■ Will  job  titles  remain  the  same  when  the 
new  job  evaluation  plan  is  completely 
implemented? 

This  question  is  currently  under  considera- 
tion. It  has  been  suggested  that  the  new  plan 
allow  for  use  of  unique  working  titles  for  each 
individual  job  instead  of  using  generic  titles.  □ 


Personnel  report 


Appointments 

Linda  Harris  of  Raleigh,  N.C.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  in  the  Department  of 
Food  Science. 

Prof.  Art  Hilliker  has  been  appointed  acting 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics  for  one  year  effective  July  1. 

Jeff  Milton  of  Guelph  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  food  and  beverage  operations  for 
the  University  Centre. 

Prof.  Dennis  Murr,  Department  of  Horticul- 
tural Science,  has  been  named  department 
chair  for  a five-year  term  that  began  July  1 . 

Prof.  Truman  Phillips,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Centre  for  Food  Security  until 
March  31,  1991. 

Prof.  Victor  Ujimolo  has  been  appointed 
acting  chair  of  the  Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology  effective  ScpL  1. 

Keith  Upton  of  Cambridge  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  accounting  and  systems 
for  the  University  Centre. 

Cathy  Young  has  changed  employment 
from  secretary  I in  the  Department  of  Food 
Science  to  secretary  II  in  the  Department  of 
Biomedical  Sciences. 


Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  July  6, 1990,  the 
following  opportunities  were  available: 

Financial  Aid  Counsellor,  Office  of  the 
Registrar.  Normal  hiring  range  (1989/90 
rates):  $29,627  to  $34,812. 

Associate  Registrar,  Admissions.  Salary 
commensurate  with  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience. 

Head  Nurse,  Large  Animal  Surgery, 
Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital;  maternity  leave 
from  SepL  18  to  Jan.  14,  1991.  Normal  hiring 
range:  $571 .73  to  $61830  a week. 

Laboratory  Technician,  School  of  Human 
Biology,  research  grant  position.  Salary  com- 
mensurate with  qualifications  and  experience. 

Head  Cafeteria  Helper,  Food  Services; 
three  temporary  full-time  positions.  Start  rate: 
$10.37  an  hour,  job  rale:  $12.74  an  hour. 

The  following  positions  were  available  to 
on-campus  employees  only: 

Secretary  I,  Department  of  Food  Science. 
Salary  range:  $34233  minimum;  $393.25  job 
rate  (level  5);  $46736  maximum. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact 
Employment  Services  and  Training,  Chris- 
tie Lane. 
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Maintenance  is 
ozone  friendly 

by  David  Thomas 

The  University  is  doing  its  bit  to  help  protect 
the  ozone  layer. 

The  refrigeration  shop  in  the  Maintenance 
Department  recently  purchased  a recovery 
machine  that  allows  shop  staff  to  recapture, 
recycle  and  re-use  refrigerants  when  they  have 
to  repair  cooling  systems  on  campus. 

“We  want  to  be  leaders  in  this  type  of  en- 
deavor,” says  department  head  David  Taggart 
“No  other  universities  or  industries  in  the 
Guelph-Kitchencr  area  have  one.  We  can  help 
protect  the  environment  and  save  money.” 

There  are  hundreds  of  cooling  systems  and 
refrigerating  cabinets  on  campus  that  use 
refrigerants  containing  chlorofluorocarbons 
(CFCs),  which  are  harmful  to  the  ozone  layer. 
The  industry  is  working  on  non-CFC  sub- 
stitutes, but  a feasible  one  may  be  years  away, 
Taggart  says. 

But  now  when  a system  needs  repair, 
refrigeration  shop  staff  connect  the  recovery 
machine,  which  pumps  the  refrigerant  out  of 
the  system  and  into  a tank,  distilling  out  any 
impurities  at  the  same  time.  The  recovered 
refrigerant  can  then  be  re-used  when  the  sys- 
tem is  repaired.  More  than  300  pounds  of 
refrigerant  (worth  about  $700)  were  recovered 
in  just  the  first  month,  says  Jim  Walker,  super- 
visor in  the  refrigeration  shop. 

That  means  the  University  won’t  have  to 
buy  as  much  new  refrigerant,  says  Taggart. 
With  the  growing  number  of  buildings  on  cam- 
pus, there’s  actually  a bigger  need  for  it,  but  at 
the  same  time,  the  industry  has  promised  to  cap 
how  much  CFC  refrigerant  it  sells  until  a viable 
alternative  can  be  developed. 

The  portable  machine  can  be  taken  right  to 
the  work  site,  and  can  be  used  on  systems  from 
window  air  conditioners  to  freezing  units  in 
OVC.  It  can  drain  refrigerant  at  about  two 
kilograms  a minute.  (The  average  household 
refrigerator  contains  about  200  grams  of 


Glen  Burrison  of  Maintenance  connects 
the  refrigerant  recovery  machine  to  a 
growth  cabinet  in  the  Crop  Science  build- 
ing. Pholo  by  David  Thomas,  External  Relations 

refrigerant.)  That  makes  it  a fast  and  versatile 
machine,  Walker  says. 

Taggart  says  the  system,  built  by  a Florida 
company,  was  the  best  one  available  on  the 
market.  “With  the  growing  concern  about  the 
environment,  a lot  of  systems  are  coming  on 
the  market,  but  this  one  (the  Rejuvenator  ST- 
1000)  has  the  best  track  record,”  he  says. 

“It  cost  about  $9,600,  but  it’s  already  started 
to  pay  for  itself  with  the  amount  of  refrigerant 
we’ve  reclaimed.  But  more  importantly,  it’s 
allowing  us  to  be  more  environmentally 
friendly.” 

Other  universities  have  expressed  interest 
in  Guelph’s  system,  he  says.  “We  could  even 
lease  it  out  to  them  and  to  local  contractors 
when  it’s  not  being  used  here.”  □ 


OVC  to  host  dog  show 


U of  G is  going  to  the  dogs! 

On  Sept.  15,  more  than  500  purebred  dogs 
and  their  owners  are  expected  to  come  to  cam- 
pus to  take  part  in  Super  Match  ’90,  an  all- 
breed dog  show  hosted  by  OVC  in 
collaboration  with  ProShows  of  Toronto. 

Proceeds  from  the  show,  which  begins  at  9 
a.m.  on  the  green  near  the  Equine  Research 
Centre,  will  go  to  the  college’s  Pet  Trust  Fund 
for  canine  research. 

The  presiding  judges  will  be  12  of  Canada’s 
lop  winning  professional  handlers.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  judging  events,  there  will  be  spe- 
cial competitions,  clinical  presentations,  ex- 
hibits and  lours.  A number  of  celebrities  are 
also  expected  to  attend. 

There  will  be  a registration  fee  for  dogs  in 


competition,  but  admission  to  the  show  itself 
is  free  and  open  to  the  public.  Dog  breeders  and 
all  pet  lovers  are  invited  to  attend  and  show 
their  dogs. 

Super  Match  ’90  is  the  first  of  what  OVC 
hopes  will  become  an  annual  event,  says  Prof. 
Brian  Wilcock,  Pathology,  on-campus  or- 
ganizer of  the  show.  It’s  an  opportunity  for  the 
college  to  show  the  veterinary  profession, 
professional  dog  breeders  and  the  general 
public  that  it  means  business  in  the  battle 
against  genetic  and  other  “population”  canine 
disease,  he  says 

For  registration  information,  call  ProShows 
at  519-458-4518  or  416-283-2653,  or  call 
Wilcock  at  Ext.  4655..  □ 


Lyme  Disease  poses  little 
risk  for  Canadians 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

“Lyme  Disease  hysteria”  is  far  more  common  than  Lyme  Disease  in  Ontario,  says  Prof.  Ian  Barker, 
Department  of  Pathology.  Canadians  appear  to  be  at  very  low  risk  of  contracting  the  disease,  says 
Barker,  a wildlife  pathologist  who  has  studied  the  tick-transmitted  infection  for  the  past  four  years. 

Lyme  Disease  is  caused  by  the  bacterium  Borrelia  burgdorferi , which  can  result  in  debilitating 
chronic  disease.  It  is  readily  treatable  by  antibiotics  if  diagnosed  early,  says  Barker,  but  it’s 
difficult  to  diagnose  because  it  mimics  many  other  conditions,  such  as  rheumatoid  arthritis  and 
Bell’s  Palsy.  People  most  prone  to  the  disease  are  outdoor  workers  and  outdoor  enthusiasts. 

There  is  a greater  risk  of  contracting  Lyme  Disease  in  affected  areas  in  the  United  States, 
especially  coastal  northeastern  United  States  from  Massachusetts  to  Delaware,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin  and  parts  of  the  Pacific  northwest.  Since  1980,  thousands  of  cases  of  Lyme  Disease 
have  been  diagnosed  in  the  United  States. 

The  lick  that  carries  the  disease, /xodes  danunini,  has  been  found  in  nature  at  only  one  location 
in  Ontario  — Long  Point  on  Lake  Erie.  In  a recent  study  for  the  provincial  Ministry  of  Health, 
Barker  examined  22  locations  to  determine  the  range  of  the  insect.  Only  two  were  found  to 
contain  the  tick  — and  both  were  at  Long  Point. 

“The  tick  was  not  even  found  in  areas  on  the  mainland  close  to  Long  Point,”  says  Barker, 
“and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  a widespread  distribution  in  Ontario.  It  is  not  a serious  problem 
in  Ontario,  except  for  inappropriate  public  concern.” 

Barker  is  currendy  working  on  a study  for  Health  and  Welfare  Canada  to  determine  ways  of 
preventing  the  disease  and  to  gain  a better  understanding  of  the  tick’s  biology. 

It  is  unclear  whether  the  tick  is  spreading  in  Canada,  he  says.  And  researchers  still  have  a lot 
to  learn  about  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  and  the  transmission  biology  of  the  tick. 

The  only  distinctive  clinical  sign  of  Lyme  Disease  is  a bull’s-eye  rash  around  the  lick  bite, 
but  only  50  to  60  per  cent  of  infected  persons  develop  the  rash.  Blood  tests  may  also  be 
inconclusive,  because  of  false  positive  and  false  negative  reactions.  The  disease  is  not  contagious 
from  person  to  person. 

Lyme  Disease  has  also  been  implicated  in  arthritis  and  myocarditis  in  dogs,  arthritis  and 
abortion  in  cattle,  and  ophthalmic  disease,  encephalitis  and  arthritis  in  horses,  says  Barker.  But 
these  problems  have  not  been  recognized  in  Ontario  to  date. 

The  best  prevention  of  Lyme  Disease  is  better  public  awareness  in  affected  areas,  he  says. 
Information  is  available  from  medical  officers  of  health,  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  and 
parks  department  personnel. 

People  enjoying  the  outdoors  in  Ontario  are  unlikely  to  encounter  a Lyme  Disease  tick,  but 
Barker  advises  people  concerned  about  the  disease  to  wear  insect  repellent  and  long  pants  and 
shirts,  to  brush  any  ticks  off  and  to  carry  out  tick  searches  on  their  bodies  at  the  end  of  a day 
outdoors.  If  the  tick  is  removed  within  a day,  transmission  of  infection  is  unlikely,  he  says.  □ 


Prof.  Allan  Dyer,  organizer  of  the  Department  of  Computing  and  Information  Science’s 
annual  software  development  contest,  second  from  right,  congratulates  this  year’s 
winners,  from  left:  Rob  Donkers,  David  Evans  and  Bill  Souliere. 

Pholo  by  David  Thomas,  External  Relations 


Renamings  honor  retired  OVC  faculty 


A number  of  facilities  in  OVC  are  being 
renamed  to  honor  distinguished  former  OVC 
faculty. 

The  Small  Animal  Clinic  will  be  renamed 
the  Dr.  James  Archibald  Small  Animal  Clinic 
during  OVC’s  fall  conference  in  October.  A 
professor  emeritus  and  former  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Clinical  Studies,  Archibald  is 
known  for  his  work  in  canine  surgery.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  Ontario  and  a fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

The  OVC  museum  will  be  called  the  C.  A.  V. 
Barker  Museum  of  Canadian  Veterinary  His- 
tory to  acknowledge  llic  years  of  work  in  col- 
lecting historical  and  archival  material  by 
Clinical  Studies  professor  emeritus  Cliff 
Barker.  A specialist  in  thcriogenology  and  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Barker 
co-wrote  a book  on  the  history  of  the  Canadian 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  in  1989  with 
Prof.  Terry  Crowley,  History. 

Building  47,  a house  located  at  the  comer 


of  College  Avenue  and  Gordon  Street,  just 
north  of  the  OVC  main  building,  will  be 
renamed  MacNabb  House.  It  served  as  the 
residence  of  Andrew  MacNabb  principal  of 
OVC  from  1945  to  1951,  who  was  largely 
responsible  for  OVC’s  postwar  renewal. 

Dates  for  the  Barker  and  MacNabb 
ceremonies  will  be  announced  later.  □ 


Reprints  available 

Reprints  of  most  photos  in  At  Guelph  arc 
available  from  Photographic  Services.  Just 
call  At  Guelph  at  Ext.  2592  to  get  the 
identification  number  of  the  photo  you 
want.  Then  call  Photographic  Services  at 
ExL  3641  to  order  your  prints.  Prices  arc 
$4  for  a 3"  x 5"  print,  $6.50  for  a 5"  x 7" 
and  $10  for  an  8"  x 10".  Departmental 
discounts  may  apply.  □ 


Winners  named  in  computer 
software  development  contest 


David  Evans  of  Orton  is  the  winner  of  U of  G’s 
fifth  annual  software  development  contest. 

He  won  for  his  software  program  ProScore, 
which  makes  the  composition  of  music  pos- 
sible on  the  computer.  For  his  efforts,  Evans 
wins  a $2,000  fellowship,  $500  in  cash  and  a 
plaque. 

Second-place  winner  is  Bill  Souliere  of 
Pembroke,  who  developed  a user-friendly  pro- 
gram integrating  the  agriculture  blue  book,  a 
record  book  for  farmers.  He  receives  a $1 .000 
fellowship,  $250  in  cash  and  a plaque. 

Third-place  winner  Rob  Donkers  of  Shed- 
den  developed  a database  that  allows  dairy 
farmers  to  store  information  for  pedigree 
management.  He  receives  a $300  fellowship 
and  a plaque. 

The  four  runners-up  are  Quinslan  Nachoff 


of  Toronto,  Martin  Nichol  of  Newmarket, 
David  Bush  of  Lindsay  and  Edward  Armstrong 
of  Erin.  All  participants  received  prizes 
donated  by  the  computer  industry,  including 
$2,800  in  software. 

The  software  contest,  held  each  spring  by 
the  Department  of  Computing  and  Information 
Science,  is  designed  to  encourage  high  school 
students  to  develop  a computer  program  to 
supplement  their  computing  science  cur- 
riculum. □ 
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Supercomputer  system  comes  to  campus 


U of  G has  entered  a new  league  of  research 
computing  with  its  acquisition  of  a million-dol- 
lar  project  supercomputer  system  from  Silicon 
Graphics  Canada  Inc.  to  establish  a numerically 
intensive  computing  (NIC)  facility  on  campus. 

An  agreement  between  Silicon  Graphics 
and  U of  G is  designed  to  make  Guelph  one  of 
Canada’s  premiere  supercomputing  centres, 
says  Prof.  Chris  Gray,  Physics,  a member  of  a 
committee  that  studied  the  need  for  NIC  ap- 
plications at  the  University. 

The  facility  will  allow  Guelph  scientists  and 
students  to  do  large-scale  research  computa- 
tions for  complex  problems,  says  Gray.  The 
facility  will  also  be  accessible  to  off-campus 
users  linked  to  a high-speed  network  the 
University  is  connected  to. 

The  facility  will  include  two  project  super- 
computers, the  IRIS  POWER  Series  4D/380S 
and  4D/340S.  The  4D/380S  is  the  first  of  a line 
of  new  33-Mhz,  eight-multiprocessor  systems 
to  be  sold  in  Canada  by  Silicon  Graphics,  a 
manufacturer  of  high-performance  worksta- 
tions and  computing  systems  for  three-dimen- 
sional applications. 

Together,  the  machines  have  192 
megabytes  of  core  memory  and  3.4  gigabytes 
of  disk  storage  capability,  and  can  operate  at  a 
speed  of  350  million  instructions  per  second  or 
50  million  floating  point  operations  per 
second 

For  many  research  projects,  that  magnitude 
of  computing  power  puls  Guelph  in  the  same 
league  as  institutions  that  have  full  supercom- 
puter systems,  but  at  much  lower  capital  and 
operating  costs,  says  Ron  Elmslie,  director  of 
Computing  Services.  A full  system  costs  about 
$20  million,  is  not  upgradable  and  costs  about 
$2  million  a year  to  run,  he  says.  Guelph’s  new 
system  will  cost  a small  fraction  of  that  to 
operate  and  is  readily  upgradable. 

Gray  says  many  types  of  projects  in  all 
disciplines  will  benefit  from  the  computing 
power  available  with  the  NIC  facility.  For  ex- 
ample, chemistry  and  biochemistry  re- 
searchers are  calculating  from  first  principles 
the  electronic  properties  of  atoms  and 
molecules.  Physicists  are  studying  the 
molecular  structure  of  the  surface  of  water.  A 
project  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  and 
Statistics  involves  studying  surface  catalysis  of 


U of  G hosted  an  exhibition  of  Silicon 
Graphics  systems  July  20.  From  left  to 
right  are  Ken  MacKay,  special  projects 
officer  in  the  academic  vice-president’s  of- 

chemical  reactions.  Animal  and  poultry  scien- 
tists are  doing  genetic  parameter  estimations  in 
livestock.  Landscape  architects  are  doing 
photorealistic  rendering  in  their  work. 

Under  the  agreement  between  U of  G and 
Silicon  Graphics,  the  University  received  sub- 
stantial discounts  on  the  NIC  system,  main- 
tenance contracts  and  other  equipment  such  as 
IRIS  workstations,  says  Merv  Tolton,  head  of 
the  Purchasing  Department 

In  addition,  the  company  is  lending  a high- 
performance  GTX  graphics  subsystem  for 
evaluation  by  Guelph  personnel  and  for 
demonstrations  at  next  year’s  university  com- 
puting conference  on  campus. 

Silicon  Graphics  will  also  arrange  an  an- 
nual scientific  executive  forum  to  discuss  co- 
operative research  and  teaching  programs  and 
involve  the  University  in  beta  testing  of  new 
computer  tools  that  are  applicable  to  NIC 
operations. 

“This  agreement  will  allow  the  University 
of  Guelph  — and  the  whole  educational  sector 
— to  get  exposure  to  leading-edge  technology 


fice;  Brian  Allum,  branch  manager  of 
Silicon  Graphics  Canada  Inc.;  Bob 
Brinkworth,  president  of  Silicon;  and  Ron 
Elmslie,  director  of  Computing  Services. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  External  Relations 

for  applications  at  a level  that  was  previously 
unavailable,  such  as  molecular  analysis,  statis- 
tics and  graphic  rendering,”  says  Bob 
Brinkworth,  president  of  Silicon  Graphics 
Canada. 

“The  University  will  provide  Silicon 
Graphics  with  an  ideal  environment  to 
demonstrate  the  versatility  of  our  systems  and 
its  ability  to  meet  the  demands  of  a wide  variety 
of  applications,”  he  says. 

Elmslie  says  the  benefits  to  research  com- 
puting at  U of  G “will  be  enormous,  not  only 
now,  but  in  the  future." 

The  NIC  facility  will  also  be  a strong  asset 
in  attracting  top  faculty  to  the  University,  says 
Gray. 

“We  have  to  be  in  a position  to  meet  the 
complex  research  needs  of  the  ’90s  and  the 
next  century,”  he  says.  “This  system  is  one  of 
those  components  of  a healthy  research  en- 
vironment that  will  help  bring  the  best  people 
to  Guelph.” 

Continued  on  page  2 


YOU  OUGHTA  BE  IN  PICTURES 
It’s  not  everyday  an  OVC  patient  is 
followed  by  a film  crew,  but  when 
you’re  Take  A Look,  a standardbred 
race  horse  with  earnings  close  to  $1 
million,  you  come  to  expect  this  kind 
of  star  treatment.  Take  A Look’s 
racing  career  has  ended  because  of  a 
broken  leg,  but  he  has  a good  chance 
of  spending  the  rest  of  his  life  breed- 
ing, thanks  to  Prof.  Don  Trout,  Clini- 
cal Studies.  Watching  Trout  exercise 
the  stallion  are  production  staff  from 
the  TSN  program  “This  World  of 
Horse  Racing.”  Equine  medicine  at 
OVC  is  supported  through  the  Dynas- 
ty Equine  Trust,  established  in 
memory  of  Dynasty,  a dressage  horse 
that  took  Canada’s  equestrian  team  to 
a bronze  medal  at  the  1988  Olympics. 

Photo  by  Marg  Chalmers,  OVC 
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Our  people 

A reception  will  be  held  Aug.  30  for  Bob 
McCuen,  who  is  retiring  from  his  position  as 
supervisor  of  mail  services  after  31  years  with 
the  University.  The  reception  is  from  4 to  7 p.m. 
in  Room  442  of  the  University  Centre.  Cost  is 
$15.RSVPby  Aug.  13  to  Lorraine  Anderson  at 
Ext.  2877. 

A surprise  retirement  party  will  be  held 
Aug.  17  for  Prof.  Doug  Cunningham,  En- 
vironmental Biology.  Tickets  for  the  sit-down 
dinner  in  Peter  Clark  Hall  are  $35.  RSVP  by 
Aug.  7 to  Sandra  Cook  or  Bronwyn  Tulloch  at 
ExL  3821. 

Peggy  Patterson,  office  of  the  associate 
vice-president,  student  affairs,  was  voted 
president-elect  of  the  Canadian  Association  of 
College  and  University  Student  Services  at  the 
association’s  annual  conference  in  Toronto. 
She  will  be  president  of  the  organization  for  a 
two-year  term,  beginning  in  June  1992.  Blair 
Capes,  assistant  director  of  Residences,  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer.  U of  G was  repre- 
sented at  the  conference  by  23  participants  and 
presenters,  including  two  peer  helpers. 

Prof.  Jay  Newman,  Philosophy,  was 
recently  elected  president  of  the  Canadian 
Theological  Society. 

Prof.  JefT  Mitscherling,  Philosophy,  has 
been  re-elected  president  of  the  Canadian 
Society  for  Hermeneutics  and  Posl-Modem 
Thought. 

CBS  Dean  Bruce  Sells  was  an  invited 
speaker  at  the  75th  anniversary  symposium  of 
the  Geisingcr  Health-Care  System  in  Pennsyl- 
vania last  month.  He  has  been  invited  to  speak 
next  May  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  British  and 
Nordic  biochemical  societies  in  Norway. 


Prof.  John  Ambrose,  curator  of  The  Ar- 
boretum, presented  a paper  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  of  Botanical 
Gardens  and  Arboreta  in  Seattle.  Co-written 
with  Arboretum  biologist  Alan  Watson,  the 
paper  is  entitled  “Net  Environmental  Gain:  A 
Theme  for  Interpretation.”  Ambrose  was 
recently  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
association  and  chairs  the  conservation  com- 
mittee. 

A paper  by  Prof.  Bill  Woodward  and 
graduate  student  Joe  Woods,  Nutritional 
Sciences,  on  “Direct  Evidence  that  Humoral 
Immunity  is  More  Resistant  Than  Cell- 
Mediated  Responses  in  Weanling  Malnutri- 
tion” was  presented  at  the  33rd  annual  meeting 
of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Biological 
Societies  in  Halifax. 

Prof.  David  Piggins,  Psychology,  gave  a 
talk  on  “Illusions”  in  the  children’s  series  at  the 
Guelph  Public  Library. 

Prof.  Wilf  Rauser,  Botany,  recently  spent 
four  months  in  Germany  as  part  of  the  Canada- 
Germany  bilateral  exchange  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council  and  the 
Deutsche  Forschungsgemeinschaft.  He 
worked  at  the  Fraunhofer  Institute  for  Atmos- 
pheric Environmental  Research,  studying  the 
source  and  translocation  of  glutathione  in 
maize  seedlings.  Before  visiting  Germany,  he 
spoke  at  the  Botanical  Institute  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bern,  Switzerland,  on  “Mclal-Binding 
Peptides:  Their  Role  in  Responses  of  Plants  to 
Metal  Stress.”  □ 


Feeding  fish  focus 
of  symposium 

A symposium  to  discuss  nutritional  strategies 
in  the  management  of  aquaculture  waste 
brought  more  than  100  participants  from 
universities,  governments  and  industries  in  20 
countries  to  campus  last  month. 

The  four-day  symposium  was  organized  by 
Profs.  Young  Cho  and  Colin  Cowey,  Nutrition- 
al Sciences,  for  the  International  Union  of 
Nutritional  Sciences. 

Finding  ways  to  deal  with  aquaculture 
waste  is  becoming  increasingly  vital  as  inten- 
sive fish  culture  for  food  production  and 
rehabilitation  of  sport  fisheries  expands 
worldwide,  says  Cho. 

The  goal  of  the  symposium  was  “to 
promote  cohabitation  of  sustainable  aquacul- 
ture and  a clean  environment  through  nutri- 
tional strategies,”  he  says.  Participants  focused 
on  the  source  of  aquaculture  wastes  — the 
portion  of  feed  that  is  not  used  for  fish  growth. 


Cho  says  the  symposium  was  the  first  inter- 
national meeting  to  address  nutritional  aspects 
of  aquaculture  wastes.  The  21  invited  speakers 
discussed  topics  ranging  from  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  feeding  raw  fish  in  Asia  to  the  strict 
specifications  of  the  “low-pollution  diet”  now 
legally  required  in  Scandinavia. 

The  symposium  was  sponsored  by  the 
University,  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  and  feed  industries  from  several 
countries.  An  abstracts  booklet  is  available 
from  Cho  at  Ext.  3744.  The  full  proceedings 
will  be  published  in  1991;  advance  orders  are 
required.  □ 
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NATIVE  PERFORMANCE 
The  Native  Earth  Performing  Arts 
group  of  Toronto  is  the  latest  theatrical 
organization  to  donate  materials  to  U of 
G’s  archives.  Above,  native  playwright 
Tomson  Highway  presents  sets  of 
production  notes,  programs,  financial 
statements  and  other  documents  to 


MATERIAL  IN  ARCHIVES 
librarian  Nancy  Sadek,  second  from 
left.  With  them  are  Native  Earth  general 
manager  Teresa  Castonguay,  right,  and 
graduate  drama  student  Jennifer 
Preston,  who’s  studying  Highway’s 
works.  Highway  wrote  the  acclaimed 
Dry  Lips  Oughta  Move  to  Kapuskasing. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  External  Relations 


NIC  Continued from  page  1 


Establishment  of  the  NIC  facility  has  come 
about  through  the  efforts  of  many  people  on 
campus,  says  Gray.  A number  of  CPES  faculty 
— Gray  and  Profs.  Peter  Egclstaff,  Duk  Poll, 
Bemie  Nickel,  Don  Sullivan  and  Stephen 
Godfrey,  Physics;  Bryan  Henry,  Sol  Goldman 
and  John  Goddard,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry;  and  Rod  Gentry,  Mathematics 
and  Statistics  — pooled  some  of  their  research 
capital  funds  in  1989  to  buy  a Silicon  Graphics 
4D/120  computer  for  their  research  computa- 
tions. 

The  4D/120  was  set  up  in  Computing  Ser- 
vices with  help  from  Elmslie  and  a technical 
team  consisting  of  Len  Zaifman,  Peter  Mc- 
Mullen and  Dennis  Fisher.  But  that  machine 
couldn’t  meet  the  growing  demands  for  large- 
scale  number  crunching,  Gray  says. 

“It  was  a good  basic  machine,  but  it  was 
realized  right  from  the  beginning  this  was  only 
a stop-gap  measure.  Saturation  occurred  right 
away,  so  immediate  plans  had  to  be  made  for 
an  upgrade.” 

CPES  Dean  lain  Campbell  agreed  to  help 
finance  it  and  requested  assistance  from  the 
Research  Enhancement  Fund.  Prof.  Jack  Mac- 
Donald, academic  vice-president,  also  agreed 
to  help  and  went  even  further  by  setting  up  a 
campus-wide  NIC  committee  to  study  Univer- 
sity needs  for  large-scale  computing.  That 
committee  was  chaired  by  Ken  MacKay,  spe- 
cial projects  officer  in  the  academic  vice- 
president’s  office. 

In  addition  to  Elmslie,  Gray,  McMullen, 
Zaifman  and  Gentry,  the  committee  consisted 
of  Carl  Gorman,  director  of  Communications 
Services;  Prof.  Bill  James,  director  of  the 
School  of  Engineering;  Prof.  Donna  Lero, 
Family  Studies;  Tony  Mackay,  information 
technology  co-ordinator  in  the  OAC  dean’s 
office;  and  Prof.  David  Prescott,  Economics. 

Committee  members  met  regularly  last  fall 
and  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
University  NIC  facility,  a commitment  to 
regularly  upgrade  the  facility  and  a strengthen- 
ing of  the  University  communication  network 
so  that  access  to  the  machine  from  on  and  off 
campus  via  Canadian  and  U.S.  networks 
would  be  possible.  (The  University’s  high- 
speed network  was  officially  launched  in 
April.  See  At  Guelph,  April  25, 1990.) 

At  the  suggestion  of  acting  CPES  dean  Ross 
Hallctt,  the  college’s  research  group  combined 
its  resources  with  the  University’s  to  enable  a 
University-wide  facility.  CPES  traded  in  its 
4D/120  towards  the  purchase  of  the  new  com- 
puters. 

President  Brian  Segal  offered  to  match  con- 
tributions from  the  colleges,  and  the  response 
to  that  “was  magnificent,”  Gray  says.  “Most  of 
the  deans  committed  funds  because  they  real- 
ized how  important  computer  simulations  are 
in  most  areas  of  research,  and  they  recognized 
the  need  for  this  facility.” 

Following  the  lead  of  the  deans,  many 
chairs  and  individual  faculty  also  contributed 
financial  support.  The  fund-raising  campaign 
was  spearheaded  by  Mac  Kay  and  Elmslie, 
Gray  says. 


A technical  team  consisting  of  McMullen, 
Fisher,  Zaifman  and  Bill  Szkotnicki,  with 
clerical  support  from  Janine  Griffon-Renaud, 
and  a negotiating  team  chaired  by  Tolton  drew 
up  specifications,  and  13  companies  were 
asked  to  bid.  A short  list  of  three  companies 
was  selected.  The  technical  team  visited 
production  plants  in  the  United  States  to  fully 
assess  the  computers. 

“This  is  one  of  the  best  examples  I’ve  seen 
recently  at  U of  G where  leadership  by  the 
administration  and  campus- wide  co-operation 
have  produced  a facility  second  to  none  in 
Canada,”  says  Gray.  □ 


Letters 
to  the  editor 


U of  G’s  16th  annual  community  barbecue  was 
a great  success.  If  you  weren’t  there,  then  you 
missed  out  on  all  the  food,  fun  and  festivities. 

A special  thank  you  is  in  order  to  all  the 
volunteers,  staff  and  students  who  contributed 
their  time  and  talents.  Thanks,  too,  to  all  those 
who  donated  funds,  equipment  and  materials. 
See  you  next  year! 

Wayne  Michalski, 
Administrative  Services. 


Lectures  focus 
on  biotechnology 

The  Guclph-Waterloo  Plant  Biotechnology 
Centre  is  presenting  a scries  of  lectures  on 
campus  Aug.  6 to  1 6 to  discuss  the  latest  advan- 
ces in  plant-microbe  interactions. 

The  public  lectures  will  bring  together  lead- 
ing scientists  from  Canada,  the  United  States, 
Belgium  and  West  Germany.  The  wide  range 
of  topics  will  be  of  interest  to  faculty,  staff  and 
students  alike,  says  Prof.  Greg  Boland,  En- 
vironmental Biology,  a member  of  the  execu- 
tive of  the  Plant  Biotechnology  Centre. 

The  scientists  will  discuss  the  interactions 
of  both  benevolent  and  malevolent  types  of 
microbes,  pathogenicity  and  new  methods  of 
analysis.  The  lectures  will  run  concurrently 
with  workshops  for  22  graduate  students  from 
nine  countries,  who  are  on  campus  to  discuss 
new  developments  in  the  field. 

This  is  the  second  year  the  Plant  Biotech- 
nology Centre  has  presented  a workshop  and 
lecture  series.  It  is  supported  by  Monsanto 
Canada  and  the  Natural  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering Research  Council.  For  details  of  the 
lectures,  see  “Coming  Events.”  □ 
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Employment  equity  effort  grows 


The  wheels  of  change  turn  slowly,  but  they  do 
turn. 

Efforts  to  ensure  that  U of  G offers  equal 
treatment  to  all  employees — and  equal  oppor- 
tunities to  prospective  employees  — began  in 
February  1987  when  former  president  Burt 
Matthews  made  a formal  commitment  to 
employment  equity  on  campus. 

Since  President  Brian  Segal’s  appointment 
in  July  1988,  the  University  community  has 
seen  the  establishment  of  the  Employment  and 
Educational  Equity  Office,  the  creation  of  an 
employment  equity  policy  and  a new  faculty 
hiring  policy,  and  an  increased  commitment  to 
providing  staff  development  opportunities  and 
increasing  campus  accessibility  for  people 
with  disabilities. 

The  next  major  step  comes  Sept.  25,  when 
University  employees  will  be  surveyed  to 
determine  the  representation  of  women,  mem- 
bers of  visible  minorities,  aboriginal  people 
and  persons  with  disabilities  on  campus.  The 
census  results  will  provide  a basis  for  develop- 
ing equity  action  plans  to  make  any  necessary 
improvements  to  the  composition  of  the 
University  workforce,  says  Heather  Heath, 
employment  and  educational  equity  ad- 
ministrator. 

One  of  the  most  high-profile  changes  in  the 
past  year  has  been  the  adoption  of  a faculty 
hiring  policy  that  encourages  departments  to 
actively  seek  out  qualified  women  for  posi- 
tions, particularly  in  areas  where  they  are  un- 
derrepresented. Under  the  policy,  if  equally 
qualified  male  and  female  applicants  are  being 
considered  for  a position,  the  woman  will  be 
hired. 

Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  acting  academic 
vice-president,  says  it’s  vital  for  the  University 
to  have  such  a policy  because  of  the  increasing 
competitiveness  involved  in  recruiting  high- 
quality  faculty,  especially  women. 

“It’s  important  that  we  have  in  place 
employment  equity  policies  that  encourage 
women  to  apply  for  faculty  positions  at 
Guelph,”  he  says.  “The  improvements  we’ve 
made  so  far,  and  those  still  under  considera- 
tion, will  go  a long  way  in  helping  us  achieve 
gender  equality.” 

For  those  doing  the  hiring,  the  faculty 
policy  is  providing  valuable  direction  and  sup- 
port, says  Prof.  Ross  Hallett,  Physics,  who 
recently  served  a six-month  stint  as  acting  dean 
ofCPES. 

“What’s  been  going  on  for  the  past  50  years 
has  involved  some  systemic  (discrimination),” 
' he  says.  “It  hasn’t  been  deliberate,  but  it  has 
been  real,  and  people  are  sensitized  to  it  as 
never  before.  Today,  we  have  to  be  even- 
handed  in  the  way  we  do  things,  and  this  policy 
is  a good,  positive  approach.” 

To  ensure  that  only  the  best  people  continue 
to  be  hired  for  faculty  positions  — the  policy 
that  has  always  been  in  place  — it’s  important 
that  departments  trying  to  correct  imbalances 
be  able  to  wait  until  the  right  person  comes 


along,  whether  it  takes  six  months  or  two  years, 
says  Hallett.  And  once  the  department  finds  the 
right  person,  it  needs  to  be  able  to  move  quick- 
ly and  effectively  to  bring  that  person  in.  On 
both  counts,  the  administration  is  proving  to  be 
supportive,  he  says. 

The  administration  is  also  being  supportive 
at  the  staff  level,  says  Fran  Thomas  of  the 
Department  of  Horticultural  Science,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Employment  Equity  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

Thomas  was  one  of  two  women  selected  by 
the  University  to  attend  the  course  “Access  to 
Higher  Education  Administrative  Develop- 
ment,” which  is  designed  to  make  women 
realize  they  can  go  after  and  secure  higher 
administrative  positions  than  in  the  past.  The 
fact  that  the  University  is  sending  its 
employees  to  the  program  is  indicative  of  the 
changing  climate  on  campus,  she  says. 

The  University  is  doing  what  it  can  in  terms 
of  providing  opportunities  for  development, 
she  says.  “It’s  up  to  people  to  take  more  ad- 
vantage of  what  is  there.” 

From  her  work  on  the  Employment  Equity 
Advisory  Committee,  Thomas  sees  the 
University  making  major  inroads  in  being  ac- 
cessible to  women  for  employment. 

“The  University  is  making  it  easier  for 
women  with  children  to  become  fully 
employed,”  she  says.  “Women  can  see  they  can 
do  both  — have  a family  and  have  a job.” 

Both  Thomas  and  Hallett  laud  the  progress 
being  made  in  terms  of  the  employment  of 
women  on  campus,  as  well  as  the  resulting 
changes  in  attitudes,  but  they  agree  the  Univer- 
sity now  needs  to  broaden  its  equity  efforts  to 
more  effectively  include  visible  minorities,  na- 
tive people  and  people  with  disabilities. 

Some  progress  has  been  seen  to  date  in  the 
last  area  with  the  University’s  commitment  of 
$500,000  over  five  years  to  improve  campus 
accessibility.  The  first  project  under  way  invol- 
ves renovations  to  Macdonald  Hall,  including 
' the  addition  of  an  elevator. 

Although  the  appointment  earlier  this  year 
of  two  sexual  harassment  advisers  on  campus 
is  not  an  initiative  coming  directly  out  of 
Guelph’s  employment  equity  effort,  “it  is  all 
part  of  a continuum,”  says  Liz  Honegger, 
Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre,  one 
of  the  advisers. 

Honegger  says  the  University’s  adoption  of 
an  employment  equity  policy  will  benefit  her 
work.  “The  policy  puts  sexual  harassment 
within  the  context  of  systemic  discrimination, 
rather  than  treating  it  as  isolated  incidents  of 
bad  behavior.” 

The  University’s  employment  equity  and 
sexual  harassment  policies  both  involve  issues 
of  people  and  power,  she  says.  While  those 
involved  in  employment  equity  are  working  to 
ensure  that  all  employees  are  treated  equally  in 
their  jobs,  “we’re  working  to  ensure  that  when 
people  perform  those  jobs,  it’s  within  a safe 
and  healthy  environment.”  □ 


COMMUNITY  SERVICE  RECOGNIZED 
Central  Student  Association  president  Meisenheimer  of  OPIRG,  left,  and  Prof. 
Marty  Williams,  right,  presents  the  1990  Ron  Downey,  assistant  dean  of  OVC,  at 
Community  Service  Awards  to  Peter  the  annual  Community  Barbecue. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  External  Relations 


Martin  named  to  George 
Morris  Centre 

Prof.  Larry  Martin  has  been  appointed  distin- 
guished professor  of  agricultural  policy  at  the 
George  Morris  Centre. 

Martin,  who  will  be  stepping  down  as  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Business,  will  carry  out  research  on 
agricultural  policy  alternatives  for  Canada,  or- 
ganize public  education  programs  and  work 
with  the  agrifood  industry  to  develop  positions 
on  policies. 

“There  are  a number  of  important  issues 
that  are  all  interrelated,”  he  says.  “We  have  to 
address  what  we  must  do  to  increase  the  com- 
petitiveness of  the  Canadian  agrifood  industry 
and  what  changes  are  necessary  in  our  domes- 
tic agricultural  policy  to  encourage  that  com- 
petitiveness and  in  our  international  trade 
policies  as  we  move  towards  a global  market.” 

Within  these  general  areas  are  many 
specific  issues,  says  Martin.  For  example, 

“matters  such  as  regulation  of  product  stand- 
ards, one  of  the  most  important  components  of 
GATT  negotiations,  are  seen  by  some  as  con- 
straints. But  others  see  higher  standards  as  a 
means  of  ensuring  ‘greener’  production  and 
processing  practices. 

“While  higher  standards  would  mean 
higher  costs,  they  may  improve  our  ability  to 
compete  because,  increasingly,  people  want 
greener  practices.  There  are  important  hurdles 
to  overcome  in  developing  cogent  policies  to 
deal  with  these  issues.” 

Martin  received  his  undergraduate  and 
master’s  degrees  at  Ohio  Slate  University  and 
his  PhD  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  He 
worked  as  a research  associate  with  the  Ford 


Hilliard  award  presented 

Dick  Heard,  a 1952  graduate  of  OAC,  is  the  1990  recipient  of  the  T.R.  Hilliard  Distinguished 
Agricultural  Extension  Award. 

The  award  recognizes  his  work  as  an  agricultural  representative  and  farm  management 
specialist  in  Ontario  over  the  last  40  years.  In  recommending  him  for  the  award,  one 
nominator  said  Heard  had  “gained  the  enthusiastic  support  of  rural  people  through  his 
sincerity,  integrity  and  complete  dedication  to  the  betterment  of  those  he  so  ably  repre- 
sented.” 

Presented  annually  by  the  OAC  Alumni  Foundation  to  an  individual  who  has  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  agricultural  extension  in  Ontano,  the  award  consists  of  a citation 
and  $1,000  to  be  used  for  an  extension,  research  or  educational  project  of  the  recipient’s 
choice.  _ . . 

The  award  is  named  in  memory  of  the  late  T.R.  Hilliard,  former  deputy  minister  of 
agriculture  and  food.  □ 


Choice  of  architects  narrows 


Foundation  before  coming  to  U of  G in  1972. 
He  has  done  consulting  work  with  commodity 
groups,  processing  companies  and  govern- 
ment agencies,  and  is  currently  chairing  a 
federal  task  force  on  the  competitiveness  of  the 
agrifood  industry. 

The  George  Morris  Centre  serves  as  a 
catalyst  for  the  development  of  agricultural 
policies  and  marketing  strategies.  It  is  led  by  a 
steering  committee  with  representatives  from 
U of  G,  agricultural  organizations,  agribusi- 
ness firms  and  farm  owners.  The  committee  is 
chaired  by  the  dean  of  OAC. 

Funding  for  the  centre’s  endowment  fund 
now  stands  at  close  to  $1.5  million,  with  a 
target  of  $2.5  million.  It  has  received  support 
from  businesses,  individuals  and  agriculturally 
related  organizations.  □ 


Six  leading  architectural  firms  have  been  short 
listed  for  designs  for  the  Guelph  Centre  for  the 
Performing  Arts. 

The  selection  committee  advised  city  coun- 
cil of  its  choice  July  16  after  reviewing  31 
proposals.  The  six  short-listed  firms  will  make 
hour-long  presentations  to  the  selection  com- 
mittee, and  the  committee  will  recommend  one 
firm  to  the  city  at  the  first  council  meeting  in 
October. 

“We  were  very  pleased  to  have  such  pres- 
tigious firms  expressing  interest  in  the  arts 
centre  project,”  says  Prof.  Leonard  Conolly, 
acting  academic  vice-president,  a member  of 
the  selection  committee.  “Whichever  firm  is 
successful,  the  design  of  the  Guelph  centre  is 
sure  to  be  a first-class  facility.” 

The  six  selected  proposals  were  submitted 
by: 

■ AJ.  Diamond,  Donald  Schmitt  and  Co., 
Architects  and  Planners,  Toronto,  desig- 
ners of  the  Royal  Opera  House  Covent 
Garden  and  the  Citadel  Theatre  in  Edmon- 
ton. 

■ ARCOP  Architects,  Inc.,  Toronto,  desig- 
ners of  the  National  Arts  Centre,  Con- 
federation Centre  in  Charlottetown  and 
the  National  Theatre  School. 

■ Lett/Smith  Architects,  Toronto,  with 
Frye U,  Shifflett  Associates,  Guelph. 
Lett/Smith  designed  the  Huron  Country 
Playhouse  in  Grand  Bend,  the  Grand 
Theatre  in  London  and  Harbourfront 
Theatre  in  Toronto.  Fryett,  Shifflett  has 
designed  several  community  and  school 
musical  facilities  in  New  Brunswick. 
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■ Moriyama  and  Teshima  Architects. 
Toronto,  who  designed  The  Arboretum 
Centre,  converted  the  Macdonald  Con- 
solidated School  into  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre  and  planned  the  Metro 
Toronto  Reference  Library. 

■ NORR/Carlos  Oil,  Architects,  Engineers, 
Toronto.  Ott  designed  the  Paris  Opera 
House,  with  support  from  NORR.  Other 
projects  include  the  Freeport  Hospital, 
Rogers  Communications  Centre  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  Law  Society  of  Upper 
Canada. 

■ Robbie  Architects,  Inc.,  Toronto.  This 
firm  designed  U of  G’s  environmental 
biology/horticullural  science  complex, 
was  involved  in  renovations  at  Axelrod 
building  and  OVC,  and  played  a major 
role  in  building  the  SkyDome. 

The  performing  arts  centre  is  to  be  built  at 
the  site  of  the  Speed  Skating  Rink,  and  will 
include  an  800-seat  auditorium,  250-seat 
theatre,  two  1,000-square-foot  meeting/re- 
hcarsal  rooms,  administrative  offices  anda  box 
office.  □ 
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Research  news 


Deadline  dates 

Sept  19 

Secretary  of  State  — Ethnic 
Research  Studies 

Multiculturalism  studies  fellowships,  re- 
search grants,  visiting  lectureships,  Canadian 
ethnic  studies  conferences  to  enable  Canadian 
scholars  to  cany  out  research  projects  related 
to  Canadian  or  multiculturalism  studies. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Labor 

The  ministry  supports  work  in  the  general 
area  of  occupational  health  and  safety  through 
human  resources  training  and  development 
and  applied  research. 

Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council 

Major  installation  grants  for  equipment  in 
excess  of  $325,000,  infrastructure  concurrent 
with  major  installation  and  major  infrastruc- 
ture. Early  consultation  with  the  office  of  the 
vice-president,  research,  is  urged. 

SepL  20 

Medical  Research  Council 

■ Visiting  scientist,  France/Canada  scien- 
tific exchange,  Italy/Canada  scientific  ex- 
change, Brazil/Canada  scientific 
exchange. 

■ Grants  for  research  in  dynkinesia  and  tor- 
ticollis. 

■ Groups  — full  application. 

SepL  21 

Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council 

■ Canada  Research  Fellowships 

■ Postdoctoral  fellowships 

■ Bora  Laskin  National  Fellowship  in 
Human  Rights. 

External  Affairs  — Finland 

Awards  to  foreign  scholars  to  undertake 
research  in  a Canadian  institution. 

National  Research  Council  — E.W.R. 
Steacie  Prize 

This  prize  of  $7,500  is  awarded  annually  to 
a person  under  40  for  outstanding  scientific 
work  in  a Canadian  context. 

Premier’s  Council  on  Health  Strategy  — 
Health  Innovation  Fund 

To  encourage  creative  ideas  that  contribute 
to  improving  the  overall  health  of  Ontarians. 
Projects  that  address  community  health  needs 
will  be  considered. 

American  Philosophical  Society 

Grants-in-aid  for  basic  research  in  all  fields 
of  learning. 

Bass  Research  Foundation 

Grants-in-aid  in  the  biological  sciences  for 
research  in  the  general  area  of  bass  manage- 
ment. 

Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation 
Research  grants,  fellowships,  scholarships 
and  prcdoctoral  studentships  in  biological 
sciences  to  support  research  in  all  aspects  of 
cystic  fibrosis. 

Corpus  Christi  College  — Cambridge 
Fellowships 

Visiting  senior  scholars  can  obtain  accom- 
modation to  spend  a year,  or  part  of  a year,  in 
Cambridge. 

Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation  (VJ-S.) 

Clinical  research  grants  directly  related  to 
treatment  and  care. 

Hospital  For  Sick  Children  Foundation 
Fellowships  and  grants  to  support  work  re- 
lated to  the  well-being  of  children. 
International  Union  Against  Cancer 

Fellowships  enable  investigators  to  work 
abroad  to  gain  new  experience  in  clinical  or 
basic  research  in  cancer. 

Kidney  Foundation  of  Canada 
Fellowship  renewals. 

Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  of  Canada 
Grants  and  scholarships  to  support  research 
in  all  aspects  of  multiple  sclerosis  and  related 
diseases. 

Shastri  Indo-Canadian  Institute 

Senior  and  junior  fellowships  to  enable 
faculty  from  Canadian  universities  to  conduct 
research  in  the  social  sciences  and  the 
humanities  in  India  for  a period  of  up  to  one 
year. 

Woodrow  Wilson  Internationa]  Centre 
for  Scholars 


Fellowships  for  advanced  international  and 
humanistic  studies  for  periods  of  four  months 
to  two  years. 

World  Wildlife  Fund  — Endangered 
Species  Recovery  Fund 

High-priority  conservation  projects  to  aid 
in  the  recovery  of  endangered  wildlife  and 
their  natural  habitats  in  Canada. 

U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services 

Applications  for  new  program  grants  and 
renewal  of  research  grants. 

Canada  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corp.  — 
External  Research  Program 

Grants  of  up  to  $20,000  for  research  in 
social,  legislative,  environmental,  physical  or 
administrative  aspects  of  housing. 

Oct.  1 

University  of  Guelph  Research  Board 
Grants  to  new  faculty  (Program  A). 

Funding  opportunities 

Women’s  faculty  awards 
NSERC  has  announced  a program  of  women’s 
faculty  awards  similar  to  the  former  University 
Research  Fellowship  Program.  Ten  awards  will 
be  made  across  Canada  each  year.  Priority  will 
be  given  to  candidates  in  the  physical  and  math- 
ematical sciences  and  in  engineering.  Deadline 
for  nominations  is  OcL  15.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Wayne  Marsh  at  Ext  6931 . 

Awards 

The  Department  of  Supply  and  Services  — 
Agriculture  Canada  has  funded  five  projects: 

■ “Comparison  of  Water  Quality  of  Surface 
Runoff  and  Flow  Under  Conventional 
Farm  Management  as  Compared  with 
Conservation  Farm  Management,”  Prof. 
Gary  Kachanoski,  Land  Resource 
Science,  $50,000; 

■ “Field  Data  Collection,”  Prof.  B.D.  Kay, 
Land  Resource  Science,  $20,850: 

■ “An  Epidemiologic  Study  of  Drug  Usage 
and  Residue  Occurrence  in  Ontario 
Market  Hogs,”  Profs.  Scott  McEwen  and 
Alan  Meek,  Population  Medicine,  and  Bill 
Black,  Biomedical  Sciences,  $19,200; 

■ “Study  of  Yield  Reduction  Effects  of  Crop 
Residue  in  Conservation  Tillage,”  Prof. 
Paul  Voroney,  Land  Resource  Science, 
$60,000;  and 

■ “Control  of  Salmonella  Contamination  of 
Poultry  Products  by  Vaccination  of 
Breeder  Flocks,”  Prof.  Bruce  Wilkie, 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Immunol- 
ogy, $19300. 

The  Canadian  Wildlife  Service  of  Environ- 
ment Canada  has  awarded  a total  of  $3,500  to 
Prof.  Tom  Nudds,  Zoology,  for  the  projects 
“Effect  of  Reduced  Calcium  and  Elevated 
Cadmium  Intake  on  the  Reproductive  Success 
of  American  Black  Ducks  (Anas  Rubripes )” 
and  “Comparison  of  Historic  and  Recent 
Prairie  Water  Fowl  Survey  Data  to  Determine 
Trends  in  Nesting  Success  and  Effects  of  Nest 
Density.” 

Environment  Canada’s  National  Water  Re- 
search Institute  has  provided  Prof.  David 
S wayne.  Computing  and  Information  Science, 
with  $10,000  for  the  “Development  and  Test 
of  Raison  Graphics  Prototype  in  a Workstation 
Environment” 

The  Department  of  Fisheries  and 
Oceans/NSERC  Subvention  Program  has 
awarded  funds  for  two  projects: 

■ “Effect  of  Enhanced  Growth  Rate  on 
Precocious  Sexual  Maturation  of  Sal- 
monid  Fish,”  Prof.  John  Leatherland, 
Zoology,  $12,000;  and 

■ “Monoclonal  Antibodies  for  Diagnosis  of 
Vibrio  Pathogens  of  Fish,”  Profs.  Lucy 
Mutharia  and  Roselynn  Stevenson, 
Microbiology,  $9,900. 

The  Haarmann  and  Reimer  Corp.  has 
awarded  $42,000  to  Prof.  Yukio  Kakuda,  Food 
Science,  for  a project  entided  “Acid  Degum- 
ming  of  Soybean  and  Canola  Oils.” 

NSERC’s  International  Collaborative  Re- 
search Program  has  awarded  funds  for. 

■ “Amino  Acid  and  Ammonia  Metabolism 
in  Human  Skeletal  Muscle,”  Denmark, 
Prof.  Terry  Graham,  Human  Biology, 


$3,900; 

■ “Prophylactic  Effects  of  Spin  Traps,”  Ger- 
many, Prof.  Ed  Janzen,  Clinical  Studies, 
$4,000; 

■ “Paleocology  and  Paleoclimate  of 
Ligocene-Pleistocene  Lacustrine  In- 
tramontane Basins  of  Central  and  North- 
ern Apennines,  Italy,”  Prof.  Peter  Martini, 
Land  Resource  Science,  $1,500; 

■ “Transposon  Tagging  of  Genes  in  Bras- 
sica  Napus ,”  France,  Prof.  Peter  Pauls, 
Crop  Science,  $5,500;  and 

■ “The  Microscopic  Immuno-Substrak-En- 
zyme  Technique  for  Detection  of  Malaria 
and  Falariasis,”  Malaysia,  Prof.  Patrick 
Woo,  Zoology,  $5,000. 

NSERC’s  International  Scientific  Ex- 
change Program  has  awarded  $7,000  for  the 
project  "In  Vivo  EPR  Studies  of  Low  Frequen- 
cy,” involving  SJ.  Luciewicz  of  Poland  and 
Prof.  Ed  Janzen,  Clinical  Studies. 

Nordion  International  Inc.  has  awarded 
$151 ,820  to  Profs.  Tom  Bates,  Land  Resource 
Science;  Doug  Cunningham,  Environmental 
Biology;  and  Jan  Thorsen,  Veterinary 
Microbiology  and  Immunology,  for  a project 
entitled  “Irradiated  Sewage  Sludge  for  Crop 
Production.” 

NATO  has  provided  Prof.  Bruce  Sells, 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics,  with  $6,408 
to  study  “Nuclear  Macromolecules  and  Their 
Role  in  Regulating  Ribosomal  RNA  Syn- 
thesis.” 

The  Ontario  Centre  for  Materials  Research 
has  awarded  Prof.  Daniel  Thomas,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  $139,648  for  his  project 
“Initial  Growth  Stages  of  Thin  Metal  Film 
Formation  Studies  by  Scanning  Tunnelling 
Microscopy.” 

The  Ontario  Heritage  Foundation  has 
funded  two  projects: 

■ “Niagara  Escarpment  Private  Land 
Stewardship  Project  1990,”  Prof.  Stewart 
Hilts,  Land  Resource  Science,  $49,150; 
and 


This  year’s  CBS  summer  research  fellows 
and  their  faculty  advisers  are,  seated,  left 
to  right,  Prof.  Doug  Larson,  Sarah  Owen, 
Ruby  Sekhon  and  Prof.  Mike  Lindinger. 
Standing  are  CBS  Dean  Bruce  Sells,  pro- 


■ “The  Talus:  an  Archive  of  Cliff-Face  His- 
tory,” Prof.  Doug  Larson,  Botany, 
$25,000. 

Ontario  Hydro  has  provided  funding  of 
$23,137  to  Prof.  Gerry  Mackie,  Zoology,  for 
the  project  “Control  of  Zebra  Mussels  in  On- 
tario Hydro  Generating  Plants:  Effectiveness 
of  Biocides  and  Hydrogen  Peroxide  at  Low 
Temperatures.” 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  is  funding  11  projects  through  its  En- 
vironmental Youth  Corps  Program: 

■ “Contamination  of  Groundwater,”  Prof. 
Eric  Beauchamp,  Land  Resource  Science, 
$13,014; 

■ “Bitter  Repellent  for  Safer  Baits,”  Prof. 
Clifford  Ellis,  Environmental  Biology, 
$3,987; 

■ “Agroforestry  Research,”  $26,635;  and 
“Agroforestry  Extension,”  $26,916,  Prof. 
Andrew  Gordon,  Environmental  Biology; 

■ “Characterizing  Fast-Food  Waste,”  Prof. 
Michael  Haywood,  HAFA,  $10,740; 

■ “Soil  Stewardship  Cropping  System,” 
Prof.  Bev  Kay,  Land  Resource  Science, 
$27,745; 

■ “Sylvicycling  in  Agroforestry,”  $20,719; 
and  “Soil  Compaction  Susceptibility,” 
$20,719.65,  Prof.  Ray  McBride,  Land 
Resource  Science; 

■ “Environmental  Research  Communica- 
tion Project,”  Owen  Roberts,  Office  of 
Research,  $7,776; 

■ “Management  of  Colorado  Potato 
Beetle,”  Prof.  Mark  Sears,  Environmental 
Biology,  $7,775;  and 

■ “Dyebath  Recycling  in  Canada,”  Prof. 
Anne  Wilcock,  Consumer  Studies, 
$5,127.  □ 


gram  co-ordinator  Prof.  Usher  Posluszny, 
Prof.  Larry  Peterson,  Jinelle  Webb, 
Cheryl  Ho,  Kristin  Wills  and  Prof.  Tom 
Nudds. 


Photo  by  David  Thomas,  External  Relations. 

Students  get  hands-on  experience 

Five  secondary  school  students  have  found  their  summer  jobs  here  on  campus  — working  as 
research  fellows  in  CBS. 

The  fellowship  program,  now  in  its  fourth  year,  offers  secondary  school  students  who  want 
to  study  biological  sciences  at  U of  G an  opportunity  to  get  hands-on  experience  working  with 
Guelph  faculty,  says  Prof.  Usher  Posluszny,  Botany,  co-ordinator  of  the  program. 

The  students  live  in  residence  and  are  paid  a stipend  of  $2,000  for  the  eight-week  period. 
About  60  students  applied  for  the  fellowships,  says  Posluszny,  and  the  high  quality  of  the 
applicants  made  it  hard  to  select  the  final  candidates. 

Cheryl  Ho  of  Richmond  Hill  is  working  with  Prof.  Larry  Peterson,  Botany,  on  a study  of  the 
symbiosis  between  ectomycorrhizal  fungi  and  herbaceous  plants.  Sarah  Owen  of  Colbome  is 
assisting  Prof.  Doug  Larson,  Botany,  with  his  project  on  manipulating  natural  bonsai  on  cliffs. 

Ruby  Sekhon  of  Brampton  is  working  with  Prof.  Susan  Pfeiffer,  Human  Biology,  on  a study 
of  the  paleopathology  of  infectious  disease  in  prehistoric  human  populations  from  Ontario. 
Jinelle  Webb  of  Brampton  is  involved  in  studies  of  skeletal  muscle  physiology  using  rats  as 
experimental  animals  with  Prof.  Mike  Lindinger,  Human  Biology. 

Kristin  Wills  of  Richards  Landing  is  studying  population  sizes  and  habitat  use  by  waterfowl 
in  southern  Ontario  ponds  with  Prof.  Tom  Nudds,  Zoology.  □ 
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Childhood  interest  fuels  fossil  career 


by  David  Thomas 

Jim  Eckert  makes  no  bones  about  his  longtime 
interest  in  fossils. 

It  all  began  when  he  was  12,  growing  up  in 
St  Catharines.  During  excavations  to  expand 
the  factory  where  his  father  worked,  a fossil 
trilobite — an  extinct  arthropod  — was  unear- 
thed. The  young  Eckert  was  fascinated  with  it. 

“I’d  collected  rocks  and  minerals  before 
then,  but  this  was  something  new  and  excit- 
ing,” he  says.  “I  wanted  that  trilobite,  but  my 
father  couldn’t  persuade  the  discoverer  to  part 
with  it.  It  was  then  that  I decided  to  collect  my 
own  fossils.”  He  started  by  digging  in  at  the 
sites  of  two  highway  construction  projects, 
which  provided  lots  of  exposed  rocks. 

Today,  Eckert  has  access  to  some  of  the 
finest  fossils  in  the  world.  He’s  the  newly 
appointed  curator  of  the  Dr.  Herbert  R.  Axelrod 
fossil  collection,  which  was  donated  to  U of  G 
last  year. 

Eckert  is  photographing  and  cataloguing 
the  entire  collection,  which  he  describes  as  one 
of  the  world’s  largest  and  most  important  col- 
lections of  fossil  fish.  The  material,  collected 


from  the  Santana  Formation  in  northeastern 
Brazil,  is  about  110  million  years  old.  That  was 
a critical  time  in  fish  evolution,  he  says. 

The  thousands  of  specimens  in  the  collec- 
tion, many  still  packed  in  shipping  crates,  offer 
clues  about  fish  and  their  environment  Several 
examples  clearly  show  fishes  that  have  been 
eaten  by  bigger  ones.  Many  of  the  specimens 
are  so  well  preserved  that  growth  rings  on 
scales  can  be  easily  seen. 

Eckert  holds  a B.Sc.  from  Brock  University, 
a master’s  degree  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  a PhD  from  the  University  of 
Rochester.  While  a graduate  student  in  Toron- 
to, he  worked  at  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 

As  for  the  fossil  that  first  sparked  his  inter- 
est in  paleontology  as  a child,  Eckert  finally 
acquired  it  many  years  later. 

“When  I saw  the  trilobite  again,  I realized 
it  was  not  that  great  a specimen,”  he  says.  ‘T  ve 
collected  many  better  ones  since.  But  it  was 
that  first  specimen  that  probably  changed  the 
course  of  my  life,  piquing  my  interest  in  fossils 
and  eventually  leading  to  my  career.”  □ 


Curator  Jim  Eckert  holds  a specimen  from  the  Dr.  Herbert  R.  Axelrod  fossil  collection. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  External  Relations 


At  your  service 


Board  game  takes  a ‘sexual  risk’ 


A chilling  story 


The  University’s  new  chillers  have  arrived. 

Part  of  a $ 1 .8-million  project  to  upgrade  the 
University’s  water-cooling  system,  the  two 
chillers  will  add  another  2,000  tons  of  cooling 
capacity  to  the  existing  6300-ton  plant,  says 
Bob  Davis,  assistant  director  of  Physical 
Resources.  This  represents  the  first  major 
upgrade  to  the  University’s  water-chilling  sys- 
tem since  1972,  he  says. 

Modification  work  begun  last  winter  on  the 
piping  system  to  make  it  work  more  economi- 
cally and  efficiently  will  continue,  says  Davis. 
The  new  chillers  and  an  addition  of  another 
section  to  the  cooling  tower  on  Powerhouse 


Lane  will  be  on  line  next  year  to  handle  the 
increased  demand  because  of  new  buildings 
such  as  the  300-seat  lecture  theatre  and  the 
environmental  biology/horticultural  science 
complex. 

Physical  Resources  has  also  installed  a new 
1 ,000-kilowau  diesel  generator  to  complement 
an  existing  1 ,000-kilowatt  unit.  The  generators 
are  used  to  handle  peak  demand  and  to  run 
emergency  systems  if  external  power  supplies 
fail. 

The  generators  kick  in  automatically  when 
demand  is  high,  saving  the  University  money, 
Davis  says.  □ 


Bob  Eckert  of  the  contracting  firm  Groff  valve  on  one  of  the  University’s  new 
and  Associates  Ltd.  works  on  the  control  chillers. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  External  Relations 


No  hot  water  on  campus  Aug.  2 

Steam  production  on  campus  will  be  shut  down  Aug.  2 to  allow  Physical  Resources  to  do 
routine  and  preventive  maintenance  on  the  system. 

The  service  will  be  interrupted  from  6 a.m.  to  6:30  p.m.  while  Maintenance  personnel 
check  valves  and  seals  and  repair  minor  leaks.  Central  Utilities  staff  will  be  doing  main- 
tenance work  on  the  boilers. 

Physical  Resources  regrets  any  inconvenience  this  may  cause,  says  David  Taggart,  head 
of  Maintenance.  “It’s  better  to  do  scheduled  maintenance  during  a low  demand  period  than 
to  have  to  respond  to  a breakdown  later  on,”  he  says.  “Departments  on  campus  have  been 
very  co-operative  in  finding  a time  that  causes  the  least  inconvenience  possible  so  we  can 
carry  out  any  necessary  work.” 

Besides  heating  water,  steam  is  used  for  such  purposes  as  autoclaving,  washing  and 
cooking  in  Food  Services,  laundry  and  sterilization  of  sewage.  □ 
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For  more  than  five  years,  U of  G has  been  playing  “Sexual  Risk”  — the  educational  board  game, 
that  is.  Now  it’s  opening  the  door  for  more  players. 

The  game  originated  in  1984,  when  a sex  education  task  force  was  set  up  in  the  Counselling 
and  Student  Resource  Centre  to  encourage  responsible  sexual  behavior  by  students.  The  task 
force,  which  included  campus  medical  and  ministerial  staff,  devised  a board  game  to  be  used  as 
a teaching  aid  in  sexuality  classes,  workshops  and  sem  inars  in  a wide  range  of  settings — schools, 
universities,  family  service  clinics  and  churches. 

After  proving  its  worth  on  campus  and  at  Guelph-area  high  schools,  “Sexual  Risk”  is  now 
being  offered  to  a number  of  board  game  manufacturers. 

“Given  society’s  increasing  concern  about  sexual  knowledge,  the  time  seems  right  to  get 
’’Sexual  Risk"  into  the  hands  of  the  public,  where  it  can  provide  the  widest  benefit,"  says  Chris 
Ostrovski,  executive  manager  of  technology  development  and  commercialization.  “We’re 
welcoming  inquiries  from  manufacturers  and  distributors.” 

Ostrovski  says  the  task  force  members  realized  that  information-sharing  at  sex-education 
seminars  was  often  hampered  by  students’  discomfort  with  discussing  the  topic  of  sexuality.  They 
decided  what  was  needed  was  a vehicle  to  promote  an  atmosphere  of  freer  discussion. 

So  they  built  a sense  of  humor  into  the  game,  to  encourage  relaxed,  spontaneous  responses, 
he  says.  This  approach  helps  seminar  leaders  assess  the  extent  of  the  group’s  sexual  knowledge 
and  direct  the  presentation  accordingly.  The  value  of  the  game  is  that  it’s  both  fun  and  educational, 
he  says.  [ 

Ostrovski’s  assistant,  Rob  McTaggart,  and  Owen  Roberts,  assistant  to  the  vice-president, 
research,  have  met  with  Ministry  of  Education  officials  to  ensure  the  game  is  aligned  with 
ministry  curriculum.  Roberts  says  the  officials  were  enthused  about  the  game’s  potential. 

“Sexual  Risk”  is  played  by  two  teams  or  individuals,  who  roll  dice  to  move  around  a board. 
Players  land  on  one  of  five  colored  squares,  each  representing  a specific  category  of  questions 
— the  body,  human  sexual  response,  birth  control,  sexual  health  and  miscellaneous.  The 
questions  are  designed  to  be  truthful  and  non-sexist.  Males  and  females  are  shown  to  have  equal 
responsibilities  in  all  aspects  of  sexual  relationships. 

Most  of  the  questions  require  true-false  answers,  but  each  card  also  contains  a brief  explana- 
tion of  the  answer.  A sample  question:  You  can’t  get  pregnant  if  you  have  intercourse  standing 
up  . . . true  or  false?  The  answer  False.  “This  myth,”  the  card  reads,  “is  called  the  ‘gravity  theory 
of  conception.’  Unfortunately,  sperm  have  never  heard  of  gravity!”  □ 


Equipment  safety,  training  urged 


The  Department  of  Environmental  Health  and 
Safety  would  like  to  remind  departments  to 
ensure  that  all  persons  with  access  to  equipment 
are  properly  trained  in  its  use  and  that  the 
machines  are  serviced  regularly. 

An  incident  during  the  winter  semester  in 
an  OVC  laboratory  led  to  $25,000  damage  on 
an  ultracentrifuge  machine.  No  one  was  in- 
jured. A graduate  student,  who  had  received 
some  training  in  operating  the  device,  set  the 
controls  to  reach  a certain  g force  rather  than 
the  rotor  revolutions-per-minute  level.  The 
machine  was  set  to  mn  at  70,000  RPM,  but  the 
maximum  rating  for  the  rotor  was  41,000 
RPM,  says  John  Campbell,  head  of  Environ- 
mental Health  and  Safety. 

A safety  device,  called  an  overspeed  trip, 
failed  to  engage,  causing  the  rotor  to  break 
apart  and  shear  the  metal  sides  of  the  centrifuge 
drum  cabinet.  The  machine  had  been  routinely 
serviced  a few  weeks  before  the  accident,  so 
the  manufacturer  paid  for  the  repairs  in  this 


should  be  given  access  to  such  equipment 
without  accurate,  precise  direction  and  under- 
standing of  the  equipment.”  □ 


case. 

"It’s  fortunate  that  no  one  was  hurt  in  this 
incident,”  Campbell  says.  "This  can  serve  as 
an  opportunity  to  re-emphasize  that  no  one 


This  ultracentrifuge  was  seriously 
damaged  when  operated  improperly  and  a 
safey  device  failed  to  engage. 
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Briefly 


Accommodation  needed 
Temporary  housing  will  be  needed  this  fall  for 
new  international  students  who  have  been  un- 
able to  find  suitable  accommodation.  Anyone 
willing  to  provide  temporary  housing  for  a few 
days  is  asked  to  contact  international  student 
adviser  Don  Amichand  in  the  Counselling  and 
Student  Resource  Centre,  Ext.  3954. 

Calling  all  dog  owners 
Registration  forms  and  program  information 
for  Super  Match  ’90,  the  all-breed  dog  show 
OVC  will  host  SepL  15,  are  available  from  the 
dean’s  office  in  OVC.  The  show  will  run  from 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  at  the  Equine  Research  Centre. 

Engineering  seminar 
The  School  of  Engineering  presents  a seminar 
July  31  with  David  Painter  of  Lincoln  Univer- 
sity in  New  Zealand.  He  will  speak  on  “Water 
Resource  Systems  Engineering  in  New 
Zealand”  at  11  a.m.  in  Room  106  of  the 
Thombrough  building. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Wednesday  evening  excursion  series  for 
adults,  Sunday  afternoon  guided  walk  series  for 


the  family  and  Tuesday  evening  tours  and  talks 
continue  throughout  the  summer.  For  complete 
details,  see  “Coming  Events.”  Bring  the  kids  to 
the  Summer  Puppet  Theatre  July  31  at  the 
nature  centre.  Cost  is  $2;  registration  is  required 
at  Ext.  3932.  The  theatre  will  be  cancelled  if  it 
rains. 

Grad  students  have  their  day 

The  Office  of  Graduate  Studies  is  presenting  a 
series  of  plenary  sessions  and  workshops  for 
graduate  students  Sept  5.  For  details,  call  Ext 
2442. 

Surplus  sales 

The  Surplus  Sales  Department  has  the  follow- 
ing items  for  sale  to  departments:  SD#1005  — 
Vision  1000  terminals,  415  APL  terminals; 
SD#1004  — Qume  printer;  SD#1002  — 
Corona  laser  printer,  SD#1001  — power-wash 
pressure  sprayers;  SD#942  Hotpack  oven 
dryer.  Precision  Scientific  oven  dryer,  Cenco 
Instruments  oven  dryer,  Brinkman  waterbath, 
Fisher  dewpoint  hygrometer,  E.H.  Sargent 
chart  recorder,  Beckman  infrared  analyser, 
Leeds  & Northrop  chart  recorder,  Sartorius 
mechanical  scale,  Arthur  H.  Thomas  wiley 


mill,  C.S.  Bell  hammer  mill,  Sauter  scales,  lab 
pulverizing  mill,  black  12-foot  bench  with  cup- 
boards and  drawers.  For  information,  call  Ext 
8139. 


Nutrition  graduate  seminars 

The  Department  of  Nutritional  Sciences  will 
present  two  graduate  student  seminars  in 
August.  Lisa  Thomas  will  speak  Aug.  8 on 
"Regulation  of  Phospholipasses  and  Phos- 
phoinositides  Kinases  in  Collagen-Stimulated 
Human  Platelets.”  On  Aug.  15,  Eric  Driscoll 
will  discuss  “The  Effect  of  Dietary  Zinc 
Deficiency  on  the  Lipid  Composition  of  the 
Erythrocite  Membrane  and  Triton  Shell.”  The 
seminars  begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Room  141  of  the 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  building. 

Talking  about  literacy 

World  Literacy  of  Canada  is  holding  a develop- 
ment conference  and  tour  in  India  from  Nov.  30 
to  Dec.  14.  Cost  is  $3,987  per  person  and  in- 
cludes airfare,  hotel,  breakfasts  and  dinners.  For 
more  information,  call  Ross  Willmot  at  416- 
497-3699. 


Controlling  rabies 

Alex  Wandeler  of  Agriculture  Canada’s  animal 
disease  research  institute  in  Nepean  will  speak 
Aug.  10  on  “Oral  Immunization  for  Control  of 
Rabies:  New  Developments”  at  11  a.m.  in 
Room  220,  Pathology.  The  seminar  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  Veterinary 
Microbiology  and  Immunology. 

Craft  show  planned 

The  London  Cross  Cultural  Learner  Centre  is 
planning  its  sixth  annual  One  World  Show  and 
Sale  for  Nov.  17  and  18.  The  show  will  feature 
the  work  of  artisans  from  developing  countries 
and  native  North  Americans.  Booths  can  be 
rented;  the  deadline  for  registration  is  July  31. 
For  more  information,  call  Joan  Smith  at  660- 
8850. 

Raspberry  plants  for  sale 
The  Department  of  Horticultural  Science  is 
selling  fall-bearing  raspberry  plants  used  in  re- 
search for  $10  for  a 20-litre  pot.  Each  pot  has 
several  canes  that  will  bear  fruit  in  late  August 
and  September.  For  more  information,  call 
Prof.  A1  Sullivan  at  Exl  2792  or  J.P.  Prive  at 
ExL  8254 


WEDNESDAY,  July  25 

Cycling  Club  - Rockwood  (swim  ride),  27 
km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excur- 
sion, “That  Crazy  Weather,”  7 p.m..  Ar- 
boretum Nature  Centre. 

THURSDAY,  July  26 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12-10 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

SUNDAY,  July  29 

Cycling  Club  - Kelso  Lake  (swim  ride),  84 
km,  10  a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,  UC  103. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Summer  Birds,”  2 p.m.,  Nature  Centre. 

MONDAY,  July  30 

Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  25  to  32 
km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

TUESDAY,  July  31 

Engineering  Seminar  - "Water  Resource 
Systems  Engineering  in  New  Zealand,” 
David  Painter,  11  a.m.,  Thombrough  106. 
Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m  . to  midnight,  UC 
334. 

Arboretum  - Summer  Puppet  Theatre,  2 
p.m.,  $2,  register  at  Exl  3932. 

WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  1 

Cycling  Club  - Downey  Road  (novice  ride), 
30  km.  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excur- 
sion, "Nocturnal  Creatures  in  The  Ar- 
boretum,” 8 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 

THURSDAY,  Aug.  2 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass  1210 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

FRIDAY,  Aug.  3 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Classes  conclude  for 
Summer  Session  II, 

SUNDAY,  Aug.  5 

Cycling  Club  - Elora  Gorge,  59  km,  1 0 a m 
meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Slimy  and  Scaly  Creatures,”  2 p.m.,  Ar.' 
boretum  Nature  Centre. 
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MONDAY,  Aug.  6 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Civic  Holiday,  no  clas- 
ses scheduled. 

Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  25  to  32 
km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

Plant  Biotech  Lectures  - “The  Interaction  of 
Agrobacterium  Tumefaciens  with  its  Plants 
and  Comparison  with  Other  Plant-Microbe 
Interactions,”  Jan  Desomer;  and  "Agrobac- 
terium Tumefaciens  as  a Plant  Transforma- 
tion System,"  Roger  Kemble,  7 p.m., 
Richards  124. 

TUESDAY,  Aug.  7 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Examinations  begin. 
Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m.  to  midnight,  UC 
334, 

Plant  Biotech  Lectures  - “Plant-Rhyzobium 
Interactions:  Bacterial  Genes  Involved,”  Tur- 
lough  Finan;  “Endosymbiosis  of  Rhyzobium: 
Role  of  Host  Genes,”  Desh  Pal  Verma,  7 
p.m.,  Richards  124. 

Arboretum  - Tuesday  Evening  Tour/Talk, 
“Landscape  Management  for  the  ’90s,”  Ron 
Kelly,  7 p.m..  Arboretum  Centre. 

WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  8 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Proteinases  in 
Hemostasis  and  Cell  Growth,”  Steven 
Gonias,  1 1 a.m.,  Pathology  2152. 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - “Regulation 
of  Phospholipasses  and  Phosphoinositides 
Kinases  in  Collagen-Stimulated  Human 
Platelets,"  Lisa  Thomas,  3:30  p.m.,  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141. 

Cycling  Club  - Rockwood  (swim  ride),  27 

km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excur- 
sion, Sustainable  Development  in  the 
Natural  World,”  7 p.m,.  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

Plant  Biotech  Lectures  - “Gene-for-Gene 
Interactions  Between  X anthomonas 
Campestris  and  Tomatoes  and  Peppers,” 
Brian  Kearney;  "Myconhizzae  — Modifica- 
tions of  Symbionts  During  the  Establishment 
of  a Nutrient  Exchange  Interface,"  Larry 
Peterson,  7 p.m.,  Richards  124. 

THURSDAY,  Aug.  9 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  1210 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

Plant  Biotech  Lectures  - “Plant  Defence  - 
Phytoalexins,"  Richard  Dixon;  “Molecular 
Analysis  of  the  Cultivar/Race-Spccific  Inter- 
actions Between  Potatoes  and  Phytophthora 
Infestans."  Gunter  Slrittmallcr,  7 p.m. 
Richards  124. 


FRIDAY,  Aug.  10 

Seminar  - “Oral  Immunization  for  Control  of 
Rabies:  New  Developments,”  Alex 
Wandeler,  1 1 a.m..  Pathology  220. 

SUNDAY,  Aug.  12 

Cycling  Club  - Campbellville,  70  km,  10 
a.m„  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass.  10:10 
am.,  UC  103. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk,  “In- 
teresting Insects,”  2 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

MONDAY,  Aug.  13 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Examinations  end. 
Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  25  to  32 
km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

Plant  Biotech  Lectures  - “Fungal 
Pathogenicity  and  Virulence  to  Plants,”  Gil- 
lian Turgeon;  “Hypovirulence  in  Plant 
Pathogenic  Fungi  and  the  Potential  for 
Biological  Control,”  Greg  Boland,  7 p.m., 
Richards  124. 

TUESDAY,  Aug.  14 

Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m.  to  midnighu  UC 
334. 

Plant  Biotech  Lectures  - “Involvement  of 
Host- and  Virus-Genes  in  Virus  Multiplica- 
tion,” Annette  Nassuth;  “Pathogenesis- 
Related  Proteins  in  Plants,”  Daniel  Klessig,  7 
p.m.,  Richards  124. 

WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  15 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - “The  Effect 
of  Dietary  Zinc  Deficiency  on  the  Lipid  Com- 
position of  the  Erythrocite  Membrane  and 
Triton  Shell,”  Eric  Driscoll,  3:30  p.m., 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 

Cycling  Club  - Fife  Road/Speedvale  Exten- 
sion (novice  ride),  25  km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC 
south  doors. 

Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excur- 
sion, “Geological  Features  in  The  Ar- 
boretum,” 7 p.m.,  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 
Plant  Biotech  Lectures  - “Virus  Genes  In- 
volved in  Transport,"  Roger  Beachy; 
“Molecular  Biology  of  Bromovirus  RNA 
Replication  and  Host  Specificity,”  Paul 
Ahlquist,  7 p.m.,  Richards  124. 

THURSDAY,  Aug.  16 

Plant  Biotech  Lectures  - "Transformation 
with  Viral  Genes,”  Nilgen  Tumesh;  "Muta- 
tional Analysis  of  Viroid-Host  Interaction," 


Robert  Owens,  7 p.m.,  Richards  124. 

SUNDAY,  Aug.  19 

CyclingClub  - Hespeler/Maryhill,64  km,  10 
a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk,  “Pol- 
lination,” 2 p.m.,  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 

MONDAY,  Aug.  20 

Cycling  Club  - Backroad  Ramble,  25  to  32 
km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

TUESDAY,  Aug.  21 

Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m.  to  midnight,  UC 
334. 

Arboretum  - Tuesday  Evening  Tour/Talk, 
"Pines  of  the  World,"  Steven  Aboud,  7 p.m.. 
Arboretum  Centre. 

WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  22 

Cycling  Club  - Eden  Mills/Maryhill/Arkell 
Extension  (novice  ride),  28  km,  5 p.m.,  meet 
at  UC  south  doors. 

Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excur- 
sion, “The  Music  of  Insects,”  7 p.m..  Ar- 
boretum Nature  Centre. 


SUNDAY,  Aug.  26 

Cycling  Club  - Beifountain,  1 25  km,  1 0 a.m., 
meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Field  Wildflowers,”  2 p.m„  Arboretum  Na- 
ture Centre. 


WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  29 

Cycling  Club  - Maryhill,43  km,  5 p.m.,  meet 
at  UC  south  doors. 

Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excur- 
sion, "Plants,  Insects  and  People:  Conflict 
and  Compatibility,”  7 p.m.,  Arboretum  Na- 
ture Centre. 


SUNDAY,  Sept.  2 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk,  “Sen- 
sory Walk,”  2 p.m.,  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 


TUESDAY,  Sept.  4 

Arboretum  - Tuesday  Evening  Tour/Talk 
Series,  “Shelter  Landscaping,”  Henry  Kock, 
7 p.m..  Arboretum  Centre. 


EEAC  briefing 


Personnel  report 


At  its  June  1 1 meeting,  the  Educational  Equity 
Advisory  Committee  discussed  a revised 
graduate  bursary  proposal. 

Janet  Wood  noted  that  although  the  impact 
of  cost  on  access  is  an  important  issue  for  all 
students,  it  is  particularly  significant  for 
graduate  students.  Many  students,  especially 
those  who  are  economically  disadvantaged, 
complete  undergraduate  degrees  with  debt 
loads  that  make  graduate  study  impossible. 
Graduate  students  are  less  likely  than  under- 
graduates to  be  supported  by  family  resources, 
but  more  likely  to  be  responsible  for  depen- 
dants. 

The  graduate  bursary  proposal  was 
prepared  with  the  assumption  that  academic 
units  and  their  incoming  graduate  students 
would  share  responsibility  for  planning  ade- 
quate financial  support  through  graduate 
teaching,  research  and  student  assistantships, 
scholarships  and  personal  funds  to  permit 
completion  of  the  graduate  program.  Bursaries 
would  therefore  be  required  to  meet  unforesee- 
able or  unusual  financial  needs.  The  latter 
would  include  the  special  needs  of  students 
with  dependent  family  members  as  well  as 
those  with  disabilities. 

The  revised  proposal  will  be  circulated  to 
all  committee  members  for  their  approval.  If 
approved,  it  will  be  submitted  to  President 
Brian  Segal  and  Graduate  Studies  Dean  Doug 
Ormrod. 


GTA  advisory  committee 

Wood  reported  that  an  EEAC  member 
would  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the 
President’s  Advisory  Committee  on  GTAs  to 
present  the  committee’s  perspective  on  the 
draft  regulations  governing  GTAs  and  GSAs. 

Asked  to  comment  on  those  regulations, 
committee  members  suggested  that  the 
proposed  restriction  of  part-time  students  to 
part-time  GTA/GSA  assignments  was  not 
equitable  and  would  disadvantage  those  stu- 
dents who  study  part  time  because  of  financial 
need.  The  committee  also  requested  clarifica- 
tion of  the  document’s  implications  regarding 
vacation  time. 

The  need  for  formulation,  application  and 
publication  of  equitable  criteria  for  the  recruit- 
ment of  GTAs/GSAs  was  discussed.  Commit- 
tee members  agreed  that  admission  to  the 
graduate  program  should  provide  basic 
evidence  of  qualification.  Additional  criteria 
were  proposed,  including  English-language 
proficiency  and  financial  need. 

Finally,  committee  members  agreed  that 
equitable  mechanisms  for  performance 
evaluation  should  be  coupled  with  the  possible 
withdrawal  of  GTA/GSA  support 

On  a separate  issue,  the  committee  was 
informed  that,  contrary  to  a statement  made  at 
the  last  EEAC  meeting,  day-care  subsidies  for 
students  are  available  for  all  three  of  the 
University’s  child-care  facilities.  □ 


Graduate  news 


The  final  oral  examination  of  Guoxing  Xue, 
Environmental  Biology,  a candidate  for  the 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is  July  27  at  9 a.m. 
in  Room  200,  Graham  Hall.  The  thesis  is 
“Pathogenic  Variation  of  Rhynchosporium 
Secalis  and  Resistance  of  Winter  Barley  Cul- 
tivars  to  Scald  in  Ontario.”  Xue’s  supervisor  is 
Prof.  Robert  Hall. 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Lome 
Stolberg,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  a can- 
didate for  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is 
July  3 1 at9: 10  a.m.  in  Room  427  of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre.  The  thesis  is  “Electrochemical  and 
Raman  Spectroscopic  Studies  of  Pyridine  Ad- 


sorption of  Gold  Electrode  Surfaces.” 
Stolberg ’s  supervisors  are  Profs.  Jacek  Lip- 
kowski  and  Don  Irish. 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Simon  Jones, 
Zoology,  a candidate  for  the  doctor  of 
philosophy,  is  Aug.  2 at  9 a.m.  in  Room  168  of 
the  Axelrod  building.  The  thesis  is  “Biology  of 
Trypanosomes  from  Some  Freshwater  Fishes 
in  Southern  Ontario.”  Jones’s  supervisor  is 
Prof.  Patrick  Woo. 

Interested  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  attend.  □ 


Personals 


For  Sale: 

Round-trip  ticket  to  Los  Angeles,  departs  Aug. 
11,  returns  Sept.  2,  Ming  Hao,  821-7514  after 
1 1 p.m.,  or  Rizza,  836-7498  after  8 p.m.  1976 
Chevrolet  Impala,  105,000  miles,  Ext.  2721  or 
836-3033  after  5:30  p.m.  Seven-cubic-foot 
freezer,  821-2012  after  6 p.m.  1978  Dodge 
Aspen,  two-door,  six-cylinder,  as  is,  837-3257. 
Ten-speed  women’s  Royce  Union  bicycle; 
Yashica  FX  103  camera  and  35-105mm  zoom 
lens,  Nissin  flash,  waterproof  carrying  case, 
used  twice,  Helen,  836-2279.  Three-piece 
wooden  lawn  furniture  set,  with  cushions,  Kim 
or  Chris,  823-8347  or  821-3841  after  5 p.m. 
1967  Dodge  Coronet,  two-door,  one  owner, 
certified,  Bill,  821-4494.  1989  Ford  Tempo  L, 
two-door,  AM/FM  stereo,  air  conditioning, 
763-2469.  Linn  KAN  speakers,  Sony  tuner, 
Hitachi  amplifier,  Ext.  8794  or  767-0278. 1978 
Honda  Civic,  836-1544.  1987  Vandura  cus- 
tomized van,  loaded,  67,000  km,  Ext.  4238  or 
821-7555.  Double  kitchen  sink,  vinyl  laundry 
tub,  22-foot  mahogany  banister,  free  compost 
and  straw.  Ext.  3551  or  836-2868. 

Wanted: 

One-bedroom  apartment  near  University  for 
visiting  scientist  and  family  from  Soviet  Union, 
needed  Sept.  1 to  Feb.  1, 1991,  Renat,  Ext.  40 18 
or  2528.  Furnished  accommodation  for  visiting 
scientist,  wife  and  infant,  beginning  September, 
any  length  of  time  up  to  one  year  considered, 
Ext  2719  or  8387  or  836-6108.  Full  or  part- 
time  employment  for  dean’s  list  social  science 
student  to  practise  research  skills,  Andy,  821- 
1527.  “Hot  Wheels”  track  or  similar,  Pat,  Ext. 
6463  or  763-3131.  Used  Extra  RS  232-C  com- 


puter modem,  either  1200  or  2400  bps,  2400 
preferred,  John,  836-6374,  mornings.  Ride  to  U 
of  G from  Shand  Dam  area  on  Fergus-Oran- 
geville  Road,  arriving  8 a.m.  and  leaving  4:30 
to  5 p.m.,  will  share  expenses,  Exl  4304  or 
843-6709. 


For  Rent: 

Three-bedroom  family  home,  close  to 
downtown,  buses  and  park,  824-1607.  One- 
bedroom  basement  apartment  in  house,  own 
bathroom,  kitchenette,  close  to  University, 
suitable  for  mature  male,  no  pets,  $350  a month 
plus  share  of  utilities,  82145857  after  7 p.m. 
Five-bedroom  house  on  Cole  Road,  $300  to 
$350  per  room,  Jay,  824-7150,  or  416-496- 
2438.  Two-bedroom  furnished  condominium 
in  Montreal  for  visiting  professor,  available 
Sept.  1,  $800  a month  plus  utilities,  Exl  3230 
or  824-9203.  Four-bedroom  home,  two 
bathrooms,  garage,  on  quiet  crescent  in  Univer- 
sity Village,  $1,400  a month,  763-5506.  Large 
furnished  house  close  to  University,  suitable  for 
visiting  professor,  available  SepL  1, 763-9551. 
Two-bedroom  furnished  house  on  quiet  street, 
close  to  University,  no  pets  or  smokers,  suitable 
for  grad  student  or  couple,  $850  a month  plus 
utilities,  Peter,  763-3421 . 

Available: 

Exterior  painting,  light  construction  and 
landscaping  services,  experienced  grad  stu- 
dents, Jamie,  763-8421.  House  in  the  country 
for  rent  or  exchange  for  house  in  the  city, 
416-854-0252.  Yard  maintenance  and  lawn 
cutting,  821-4992. 


Appointments 

Prof.  Larry  Martin,  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Business,  has  been  named  to  the  Distin- 
guished Professor  of  Agricultural  Policy  Chair 
in  the  George  Morris  Centre  for  a five-year  term 
beginning  Sept  1. 

Prof.  Usher  Posluszny  has  been  appointed 
acting  chair  of  the  Department  of  Botany  ef- 
fective SepL  1. 

Prof.  Bruce  Stone  has  been  named  acting 
dean  of  OAC  until  July  31. 

Dorothy  Taylor  of  Waterloo  has  been  ap- 
pointed business  manager  in  Retail  Opera- 
tions, effective  July  16. 

Terisa  Turner  of  Nairobi,  Kenya,  has 
received  a joint  appointment  as  associate 
professor  in  the  departments  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  and  Political  Studies. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  July  20,  the  following 
opportunities  were  available: 

Animal  Health  Technician,  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital;  temporary  full  time  from 
September  to  April  1991.  Normal  hiring 
range:  $424.67  to  $458.12  a week. 
Secretary  D,  Biomedical  Sciences;  tem- 
porary full  time  from  Aug.  13  to  Dec.  7, 1990. 
Normal  hiring  range:  $373.18  to  $402.32  a 
week. 

Research  Assistant,  Department  of  Pathol- 
ogy; part-time  grant  position.  Salary  com- 
mensurate with  qualifications  and 
experience. 

Part-Time  Cashiers/Clerks,  University 
Pharmacy  and  Campus  Junction.  Salary:  $6 
an  hour. 

The  following  positions  were  available  to 
on-campus  employees  only: 

Microcomputer  Service  Assistant,  Retail 
Operations.  Salary  range:  $368.14  minimum; 
$421.79  job  rate  (level  5);  $519.54  maxi- 
mum. 

Data  Entry  Clerk,  Retail  Operations.  Salary 
range:  $337.91  minimum;  $364.41  job  rate 
(level  5);  $433.78  maximum. 


Microcomputer  Sales  Clerk,  Retail  Opera- 
tions. Salary  range:  $368.14  minimum; 
$421.79  job  rate  Oevel  5);  $519.54  maxi- 
mum. 

Clerk  n,  Health  Services.  Salary  range: 
$368. 14  minimum;  $42 1.79 job  rate  (level  5); 
$519.54  maximum. 

Secretary  n.  Creative  Services,  External 
Relations.  Salary  range:  $419.12  minimum; 
$473.55  job  rate  (level  5);  $572.73  maxi- 
mum. 

Library  Assistant  I,  Track  2,  Circula- 
tion/Reserve, Library;  eight-month  continu- 
ing limited-term  position.  Salary  range: 
$337.74  minimum;  $387.91  job  rate  (level  5); 
$519.54  maximum. 

Custodian  3,  Housekeeping.  Job  rate:  $12. 12 
per  hour;  probation  rate:  $.20  per  hour  lower 
than  job  rate  (1989/90  rates). 

Store  Clerk,  Bookstore,  Retail  Operations. 
Salary  range:  $337.91  minimum;  $364.41  job 
rate  Oevel  5);  $433.78  maximum. 

Intensive  Care  Technician,  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital.  Salary  range:  $424.67 
minimum;  $486.96 job  rate  (level  5);  $598.95 
maximum. 

Tradebook  Purchasing  Clerk,  Bookstore, 
Retail  Operations.  Salary  range:  $392.55 
minimum;  $426.02 job  rate  (level  5);  $507.44 
maximum. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants. 


Reprints  available 

Reprints  of  most  photos  in  At  Guelph  are 
available  from  Photographic  Services.  Just 
call  At  Guelph  at  Exl  2592  to  get  the 
identification  number  of  the  photo  you 
wanL  Then  call  Photographic  Services  at 
Exl  3641  to  order  your  prints.  Prices  are 
$4  for  a 3"  x 5"  print,  $6.50  for  a 5"  x 7" 
and  $10  for  an  8"  x 10".  Departmental 
discounts  may  apply.  □ 


Create  Art  with  Nature’s  Finest  Elements 
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Does  recycling 
change  behavior? 


Research  report 


Adoption,  kidnapping  studied  in  Canada  geese 


by  Andrew  Chazalon, 
Office  of  Research 


Are  kidnapping  and  adoption  part  of  the  com- 
plex social  structure  of  Canada  geese?  That’s  a 
question  being  asked  by  U of  G researchers  as 
they  begin  a long-term  study  of  the  reproduc- 
tive ecology  of  waterfowl. 

Prof.  Tom  Nudds  and  graduate  student 
Laura  Seddon,  Department  of  Zoology,  have 
observed  and  banded  nearly  200 Canada  geese 
on  the  ponds  and  rolling  pasture  that  make  up 
Onondaga  Farm,  south  of  Cambridge,  Ont. 
Their  primary  interest  is  the  species’  little  un- 
derstood “brood  amalgamation” . . . commonly 
described  as  something  akin  to  adoption  or 
even  kidnapping. 

For  example,  a young  pair  of  adult  geese 
that  hatch  fewer  than  the  usual  Five  goslings 
will  sometimes  give  them  up  to  another  adult 
pair. 

The  researchers  say  this  may  be  a natural 
way  of  helping  the  emancipated  pair  conserve 
energy  and  increase  their  chances  of  surviving 
to  mate  the  next  year.  The  adoptive  parents  will 
expend  only  slightly  more  energy  raising  the 
extra  progeny. 

There  are  other  intriguing  possibilities 
about  the  adoption  idiosyncrasies  of  geese, 
says  Nudds.  “It  could  be  altruism,  because 
most  of  the  geese  in  a flock  are  related,”  he 
says. 

“But  they  could  also  be  using  the  adopted 
young  as  decoys.  If  a predator  attacks  a group 
containing  a mixture  of  adopted  and  natural 
young,  then  there’s  a chance  it  will  take  one  of 
those  adopted  ones  and  spare  the  goose’s 
natural  descendants.” 

Even  less  altruistic  is  what  Nudds  calls  the 
selfish  herd  principle.  “What  if  the  geese  don’t 
just  let  the  goslings  mingle  together,  but  set  up 
the  adopted  young  as  a barrier  around  the 


outside  of  the  group?  The  chances  of  the 
parents’  own  young  being  taken  by  predators 
might  drop  significantly.” 

That’s  further  suggested  by  the  fact  that  an 
adult  pair  will  sometimes  chase  away  another 
pair  and  “kidnap”  their  young.  “If  there  are 
advantages  to  having  a large  brood,”  he  says, 
“then  it’s  not  really  surprising  to  see  geese 
working  toward  iL” 

Nudds  says  brood  amalgamation  may  also 
be  related  to  grazing  patterns.  “The  largest 
family  gets  the  best  grazing  land,  but  a family 
that  is  too  large  will  compete  with  itself  on  that 
land.” 

Studying  these  phenomena  requires  close 
observation  and  speed.  To  distinguish  the  gosl- 
ings from  different  broods,  their  down  must  be 
marked  within  a day  of  birth,  before  they  leave 
thenesL 


The  banding  that  has  been  done  will  also 
help  in  further  studies  of  goose  behavior,  says 
Seddon.  “There  isn’t  a lot  known  about  the 
migration  patterns  of  Canada  geese  in 
Southern  Ontario,”  she  says.  “By  banding 
them,  we  will  be  able  to  tell  whether  one  flock 
overwinters  here,  or  if  they  leave  and  other 
geese  take  their  place.” 

This  research  is  sponsored  by  the  Ontario 
Environmental  Youth  Corps.  □ 

Tackling  fast 
food  waste 

Canada’s  fast  food  industry  is  the  focus  of  a U 
of  G study  on  waste  management  this  summer. 
Researchers  in  FACS  will  collect  data  on  the 
fast  food  industry’s  environmental 
philosophies,  policies  and  practices  to  help  find 
ways  to  improve  its  solid  waste  management 
Graduate  students  Edith  Morber  and  Susan 
Shamie,  working  with  Prof.  Michael 
Haywood,  HAFA,  and  Prof.  Anne  Wilcock, 
Consumer  Studies,  will  talk  to  executives  from 
the  major  burger,  chicken  and  pizza  chains,  as 
well  as  with  waste  management  firms  and 
environmental  organizations. 

Fast  food  outlets  will  be  observed  and  — 
with  the  approval  of  head  office  personnel  — 
a questionnaire  will  be  administered  to  fast 
food  unit-level  managers  in  Toronto  and  south- 
western Ontario. 

The  fast  food  industry  is  sensitive  to  en- 
vironmental issues,  says  Morber.  In  recent 
years,  the  industry  has  been  criticized  by  en- 
vironmentalists for  its  packaging  — mainly 
non-biodegradable  styrofoam  that  is  used  once 
and  discarded.  Another  problem  is  that  litter 
from  fast  food  outlets  is  highly  visible. 

Wilcock  notes  it  will  be  imperative  that  the 
fast  food  industry  find  ways  to  reduce  waste 
because  of  the  Ontario  government’s  commit- 
ment to  a 50-per-cent  reduction  in  garbage  by 
the  year  2000. 

The  objectives  of  the  study  are  fourfold: 

■ to  determine  the  industry’s  commitment  to 
the  three  R’s  — reduce,  recycle  and  re-use 
— and  to  identify  industry  policies  and 
plans  to  manage  solid  waste. 

■ to  identify  current  waste  management 
practices  and  to  determine  how  these  prac- 
tices are  implemented  and  controlled. 

■ to  categorize  and  quantify  the  amount  and 
type  of  solid  waste  and  to  determine 
methods  used  for  its  disposal. 

■ to  identify  viable  options  for  improving 
the  management  of  solid  waste. 

This  research  is  being  supported  by  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  the  Environment  □ 


Has  the  Blue  Box  recycling  program  had  a 
dramatic  effect  on  people’s  attitudes  and  be- 
havior towards  the  environment? 

That’s  the  question  Prof.  Reid  Kreutzwiser 
and  graduate  student  Sarah  Hamilton  of  the 
Department  of  Geography  are  asking  this  sum- 
mer. 

The  researchers  are  surveying  120 
households  in  the  city  of  Guelph  for  opinions 
on  people’s  roles  regarding  municipal  waste. 
Specifically,  they  want  to  see  if  recycling  tin 
cans,  newspapers  and  glass  through  the  Blue 
Box  program  has  led  to  changes  in  behavior. 

For  example,  has  it  led  to  energy  and  water 
conservation?  Has  it  changed  consumption 
and  purchasing  patterns?  Has  it  broadened  en- 
vironmental awareness  and  responsibility? 

Kreutzwiser  hopes  the  answer  is  “yes.” 
Studies  suggest  that  people  derive  satisfaction 
from  participating  in  problem-solving  ac- 
tivities such  as  recycling.  This  may  motivate 
then  to  change  their  altitudes  and  behavior,  he 
says. 

The  study  also  aims  to  identify  obstacles  to 
the  Blue  Box  program  or  other  recycling 
strategies.  For  example,  lack  of  time  may  be  a 
deterring  factor  among  two-career  families  or 
families  with  young  children. 

Guelph  was  chosen  for  the  study  because  it 
is  a leader  in  recycling  in  Canada,  says 
Kreutzwiser.  It  was  one  of  the  first  com- 
munities to  initiate  a Blue  Box  program  and  the 
fust  to  launch  a pilot  “wet/dry”  recycling  pro- 
gram, which  involves  the  separation  of  clean 
compostable  waste  and  other  recyclables  from 
the  municipal  garbage  stream. 

Half  the  households  in  the  study  are  par- 
ticipating in  a general  Blue  Box  program  and 
half  are  participating  in  the  “wet/dry”  recy- 
cling program. 

Kreutzwiser  says  the  study  is  timely  be- 
cause the  general  public  is  beginning  to  realize 
that  problems  associated  with  municipal  waste 
cannot  be  solved  by  government  alone. 
Government  has  traditionally  tried  to  solve  the 
problem  by  changing  the  environment,  rather 
than  changing  behavior.  But  individuals  are 
beginning  to  value  the  contributions  they  can 
make.  Recycling  programs  depend  on  public 
participation  to  work,  Hamilton  says. 

The  alternatives  to  public  participation  are 
greater  restrictions  on  household  garbage 
volumes  and  higher  taxes  to  accommodate 
landfill  sites  and  other  conventional  waste 
management  practices,  says  Kreutzwiser. 

The  Ontario  government  is  calling  for  a 
50-per-cent  reduction  in  the  municipal  waste 
stream  by  2000.  “By  the  end  of  the  decade, 
there  will  be  pretty  severe  restrictions  on  what 
people  can  simply  throw  out,”  Kreutzwiser 
predicts.  □ 


Corrections 

In  the  June  27  issue  of  At  Guelph , in  the 
article  “Senators  Approve  New  Under- 
graduate Co-op  Programs,”  the  new  plant 
biology  program  should  have  been 
described  as  a bachelor  of  science  pro- 
gram, not  a bachelor  of  science  in  agricul- 
ture. In  the  July  1 1 issue,  the  “Our  People” 
item  on  Paul  Holland,  assistant  manager, 
University  Centre  Programming,  should 
have  stated  that  he  received  an  award  for 
distinguished  service  at  the  recent  con- 
ference of  the  Canadian  Organization  of 
Campus  Activities.  □ 
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Heartworm  unlikely  problem 
for  most  Canadian  dogs 

by  Margaret  Boyd 

Heartworm  — a debilitating  mosquito- borne  disease  affecting  dogs  — is  slowly  moving 
northward  from  the  United  States,  but  most  dogs  in  Canada  are  not  at  serious  risk,  says  Prof.  Owen 
Slocombe,  Pathology. 

Slocombe,  who  has  monitored  the  disease  annually  since  1976,  says  the  prevalence  of 
heartworm  has  apparently  decreased  since  1984  only  because  of  preventive  efforts.  One  Ontario 
survey  found  a 16- per-cent  prevalence  of  heartworm  in  dogs  not  taking  preventive  medicine, 
compared  with  one  per  cent  in  dogs  that  were. 

Heartworm  was  first  identified  in  Canada  in  the  early  1970s  in  Windsor  and  has  now  been 
diagnosed  in  all  provinces  except  Saskatchewan. 

Heartworm  is  considered  endemic  in  and  around  Montreal  and  Winnipeg,  and  in  lower 
southern  Ontario,  all  along  Lake  Erie,  the  Niagara  region.  Lake  Ontario  and  north  of  Toronto 
around  the  Lake  Simcoe,  Peterborough  and  Midland  areas. 

There  were  426  reported  cases  of  heartworm  across  Canada  in  1989,  compared  with  441  cases 
in  1988.  Most  of  the  dogs  with  heartworm  were  in  Ontario  at  the  time  of  infection. 

The  disease  causes  cardiovascular  weakness  and  lung  incapacity  in  dogs.  The  worm  initially 
develops  in  the  skin  and  muscle  and  gradually  moves  into  blood  vessels  associated  with  the  heart 
and  lungs.  The  long,  slender  white  worms  lodge  in  these  vessels,  damaging  their  inner  lining  and 
obstructing  the  flow  of  blood.  They  also  create  an  inflammatory  reaction  in  the  lungs,  and  can 
cause  liver  and  kidney  damage. 

The  condition  is  treatable,  but  the  treatment  can  be  toxic  to  the  dog  and  expensive.  It  involves 
a toxic  prescription  drug  for  killing  the  worms,  frequent  Woodwork  and  monitoring.  During 
treatment,  caged  rest  is  required  for  the  dog  because  fragments  of  the  worms  enter  the  lungs  and 
can  prove  fatal  if  the  dog  is  active. 

Slocombc’s  research  is  the  first  in  the  world  to  define  the  disease’s  transmission  period.  In 
Ontario,  it  has  been  defined  as  June  1 to  Oct.  8.  Dogs  living  in  endemic  areas  should  be  on 
preventive  medication  during  this  time  period,  he  says. 

Slocombe  found  that  the  rale  of  worm  development  is  linearly  related  to  temperature.  At  18 
C,  the  time  required  for  complete  development  is  29  days;  at  30  C,  it’s  nine  days. 

To  determine  the  transmission  period,  he  used  a model  incorporating  the  amount  of  heat 
required  for  development  of  the  larva,  information  on  the  ecology,  biology  and  species  of 
mosquitoes  in  Ontario,  and  normal  temperature  data  fora  30-year  period  from  37  weather  stations 
in  southern  Ontario. 

Based  on  this  information,  Slocombe  has  also  defined  the  best  time  period  for  testing  for 
heartworm.  He  recommends  that  dogs  be  blood  tested  for  the  disease  no  earlier  than  mid-April. 
Dogs  should  be  tested  for  heartworm  before  going  on  preventive  medicine  because  of  potential 
severe  reactions  if  tests  prove  positive,  he  says.  □ 
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Ceremonies  welcome 
new  students  to  campus 

Orientation  has  a brand-new  look  this  year. 

Although  many  of  the  traditional  social  aspects  of  orientation  are  continuing,  there  are  a 
number  of  new  programs  and  events  to  welcome  students  and  smooth  their  transition  into  the 
academic  year,  says  orientation  co-ordinator  Mildred  Eisenbach  of  the  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre. 

One  of  the  major  new  features  was  held  Tuesday  — a series  of  new  student  welcome 
ceremonies,  formal  assemblies  featuring  much  of  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  convocation. 

“This  is  the  first  time  the  University  has  formally  greeted  its  new  students,”  says  Prof.  Leonard 
Conolly,  associate  vice-president,  academic.  “We  want  to  make  them  feel  welcome  and  to  see 
themselves  as  valued  members  of  the  University  community  from  their  first  day  here.” 

With  a full  procession,  including  the  carrying  of  the  mace  and  faculty  wearing  robes,  the 
ceremonies  are  designed  to  help  new  students  develop  a sense  of  identification  with  the 
University,  says  Eisenbach.  They  also  provide  an  opportunity  to  inform  students  about  the  aims 
and  objectives  of  the  University  and  their  rights  and  responsibilities  as  part  of  the  community. 

President  Brian  Segal,  Conolly,  Guelph  Mayor  John  Counsell,  CSApresident  Marty  Williams 
and  Brian  Sullivan,  associate  vice-president,  student  affairs,  addressed  the  students.  There  were 
three  ceremonies,  at  10  a.m.,  noon  and  3 p.m.  All  incoming  students  were  invited  to  attend  the 
session  that  was  most  convenient  for  them. 

Expansion  of  parent  activities  was  another  important  feature  of  this  year’s  orientation 
program,  says  Eisenbach.  In  addition  to  drop-in  sessions  and  tours  for  parents,  there  was  also  a 
welcome  function  Monday  where  they  were  greeted  by  the  president 

The  parent  welcome,  organized  by  Alumni  Affairs  and  Community  Relations,  is  important 
because  it  lets  parents  know  they,  too,  are  an  important  part  of  the  University  community,  says 
Eisenbach. 

Returning  students  are  also  playing  an  important  role.  More  than  350  volunteers  are  working 
on  orientation  events  to  make  die  newcomers  feel  welcome. 

Other  changes  have  been  made  to  the  program  to  integrate  students  into  their  new  community 
and  to  streamline  the  start  of  the  academic  year. 

“We  tried  to  look  at  orientation  horn  the  perspective  that  students  tend  to  identify  first  with 
smaller  groups,”  she  says.  "So  we’ve  tried  to  organize  this  year’s  events  so  that  people  can  meet 
in  smaller  communities,  like  their  hall  or  club,  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  and  then  on  a larger 
scale  by  the  end  of  the  week.” 

That  perspective  is  also  evident  in  the  academic  orientation.  This  year,  students  are  meeting 
with  others  in  the  same  program  before  going  to  the  appropriate  college  meeting. 

“We  find  that  people  consider  themselves  as  part  of,  say,  the  BA  program,  rather  than  the 
College  of  Arts  or  Social  Science,”  says  Eisenbach.  “So  the  program  sessions  have  been  set  up 
to  precede  the  college  meetings  in  order  to  address  those  perceptions.” 

Students  will  attend  initial  class  meetings  Thursday  and  Friday,  where  they  will  receive  course 
outlines  and  book  lists.  At  this  time,  faculty  can  provide  an  introductory  overview  and  carry  out 
administrative  business  such  as  signing  forms  and  assigning  labs. 

That  will  allow  for  a clean  start  when  classes  formally  begin  Sept.  10  and  ensure  full  use  of 
all  instructional  time  in  the  semester,  says  Conolly.  □ 


Happy 
birthday , 
USRPD 

by  Mary  Dickieson 

Ten  years  ago,  U of  G tried  an  experiment  It 
created  a university  school  to  offer  a profes- 
sional graduate  program  in  rural  planning  and 
development 

Students,  faculty,  staff  and  alumni  of  the 
University  School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development  (USRPD)  will  celebrate  the  suc- 
cess of  that  experiment  Sept  29  and  30,  with  a 
lOlh-anniversary  celebration  at  The  Ar- 
boretum. 

USRPD  director  David  Douglas  says  the 
school’s  100-plus  alumni  will  be  invited  to 
attend  a Saturday  night  reception  and  a Sunday 
workshop  that  will  lake  a light-hearted  look 
backward  and  a critical  look  forward. 

“We  want  to  hear  about  the  experiences  our 
graduates  have  had  since  leaving  the  Univer- 
sity and  collect  their  thoughts  and  suggestions 
on  how  USRPD  can  maintain  its  relevance  to 
society,”  says  Douglas. 

When  the  first  students  were  admitted  in 
1980,  the  focus  of  rural  planning  was  on 
Canadian  communities,  he  says.  Over  the 
years,  demand  for  programs  in  international 
development  has  increased  — about  one-third 
of  the  school’s  students  arc  in  this  field — and 
more  environmental  management  perspec- 
tives have  worked  themselves  into  both 
programs. 

The  USRPD  objective  remains  the  same — 
“to  improve  the  welfare  of  rural  communities 
and  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  rural  environ- 
ment” That  objective  covers  the  vast  majority 
of  Canada’s  landscape  and  one-third  of  the 
country’s  population  in  communities  of  up  to 
50,000  people. 

Although  there  are  15  planning  schools  in 
Canada,  USRPD  is  the  only  one  that  focuses 
on  rural  planning  and  development 

Continued  on  page  2 


C’EST  UNE  BELLE  VIE! 

Participants  in  the  1990  Paris  semester 
enjoy  an  outing  to  a chateau  in  Burgun- 
dy, just  one  of  their  excursions  during 
four  months  in  France.  From  left  to 
right  are  Linda  Weylie,  Martin  Agnew, 
Susan  Savage,  Christina  Prefontaine, 
Dani  Sherman,  Norma  Won,  Rosalind 
Slater  and  Rosemary  Draganic.  See 
story,  page  8. 
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Computing  Services  offers  free  seminars  this  fall 


Computing  Services  is  offering  a series  of  free  seminars  on  informa- 
tion technology  topics  for  faculty,  students  and  staff  this  fall. 

The  seminars  are  offered  in  collaboration  with  Teaching  Support 
Services,  Communications  Services  and  the  U of  G Library,  with 
the  assistance  of  Tony  Mackay  of  the  OAC  dean's  office  and  Prof. 
Wayne  Pfeiffer,  Agricultural  Economics  and  Business. 

To  register,  slop  in  at  the  help  desk  in  the  Computing  Services 
building  or  call  Ext  3712  weekdays  between  8:30  a.m.  and  4:30 
p.m.,  beginning  SepL  10.  Space  is  limited,  so  register  early. 

All  seminars  are  two  hours. 


SepL  17 

♦Intro  to  WordPerfect 

10  a.m. 

SepL  17 

Intro  to  TCoSy 

10  a.m. 

SepL  18 

♦Intro  to  DOS  and  Hard  Disks 

10  a.m. 

SepL  18 

Intro  to  Computing  Services 

1:30  pm. 

SepL  19 

♦Intro  to  Central  Computing  Facilities 

10  a.m. 

SepL  20 

♦Intro  to  WordPerfect 

10  a.m. 

SepL  20 

Intro  to  Computing  Services 

10  a.m. 

SepL  24 

Intro  to  Computing  Services 

10  a.m. 

SepL  24 

♦Intro  to  Central  Computing  Facilities 

10  a.m. 

SepL  25 

♦Intro  to  WordPerfect 

10  a.m. 

SepL  25 

Intro  to  Computing  Services 

10  am. 

SepL  26 

♦Advanced  WordPerfect  5.1 
— Macros/Slyles 

10  a.m. 

SepL  27 

♦Intro  to  DOS  and  Hard  Disks 

10  a.m. 

SepL  27 

Effective  Educational  Materials 
for  Students:  Designing  and  Creating 
Course  Manuals 

1:30  pm. 

SepL  28 

♦Intro  to  SPSSx 

10  am. 

OcL  1 

♦SAS  for  Information  Analysis,  Part  1 

10  am. 

OcL  1-5 

“C”  Programming  Language 

8 am. 

OcL  2 

♦SAS  for  Information  Analysis,  Part  2 

10  am. 

OcL  2 

Intro  to  Computing  Services 

1:30  pm. 

OcL  3 

♦Intro  to  Electronic  Communication 

10  a.m. 

OcL  3 

SAS  for  Information  Analysis,  Part  3 

10  am. 

OcL  4 

♦Intro  to  Lotus  and  Quattro 

10  am. 

OcL  4 

SAS  for  Information  Analysis,  Part  4 

10  am. 

OcL  4 

Intro  to  Computing  Services 

1:30  p.m. 

OcL  5 

SAS  for  Information  Analysis,  Part  5 

10  am. 

OcL  9 

♦Advanced  WordPerfect  5. 1 — Graphics 

10  a.m. 

OcL  10 

♦Advanced  WordPerfect  5.1 
— Tables/Equations 

10  a.m. 

OcL  11 

♦Intro  to  WordPerfect 

10  am. 

OcL  11 

WordPerfect  Tips/Tricks 

1:30  p.m. 

OcL  12 

♦Advanced  WordPerfect  5.1  — Graphics 

10  a.m. 

OcL  12 

Intro  to  Computer  Terminology 

10  a.m. 

OcL  15 

♦SAS  for  Information  Analysis,  Part  1 

10  am. 

OcL  15 

Accessing  Library  and  Off-Site  Databases 

10  am. 

OcL  15 

Linear  Programming,  Part  1 

1:30  p.m. 

OcL  16 

♦SAS  for  Information  Analysis,  Part  2 

10  am. 

, .Qcl  16 

Harvard  Graphics 

10  a.m. 

OcL  16 

Introduction  to  High-Speed 
Networks  and  Internet  Access 

1:30  pm. 

OcL  17 

♦Advanced  WordPerfect  5.1 
— Macros/Styles 

10  am. 

OcL  17 

SAS  for  Information  Analysis,  Part  3 

1:30  p.m. 

OcL  18 

♦Intro  to  Lotus  and  Quattro 

10  a.m. 

OcL  18 

Freelance 

10  am. 

OcL  18 

SAS  for  Information  Analysis,  Part  4 

1:30  p.m. 

OcL  19 

♦Advanced  WordPerfect  5.1  — Format 

10  am. 

OcL  19 

Linear  Programming,  Part  2 

10  am. 

OcL  19 

SAS  for  Information  Analysis,  Part  5 

1:30  pm. 

OcL  22 

WordPerfect  Tips/Tricks 

10  a.m. 

OcL  22 

Linear  Programming,  Part  3 

1:30  p.m. 

OcL  25 

3D  Animation 

10  am. 

OcL  26 

Linear  Programming,  Part  4 

10  am. 

OcL  26 

Advanced  Hard  Disk  Management 

1:30  p.m. 

OcL  29 

Intro  to  dBASE  IV 

10  a.m. 

OcL  29 

Linear  Programming,  Part  5 

1:30  p.m. 

OcL  30 

Advanced  Hard  Disk  Management 

10  a.m. 

OcL  31 

♦Advanced  WordPerfect  5.1 

10  a.m. 

— Tables/Equations 

OcL  31 

Intro  to  Pro-Cite 

1:30  p.m. 

Nov.  1 

Computer-Assisted  Instruction: 
How  to  Get  Started 

1:30  p.m. 

Nov.  2 

♦Advanced  WordPerfect  5.1  — Format 

10  a.m. 

Nov.  5 

♦Advanced  WordPerfect  5.1  — Graphics 

10  a.m. 

Nov.  6 

♦Advanced  WordPerfect  5.1 

10  am. 

— Tables/Equations 

Nov.  8 

♦Advanced  WordPerfect  5.1  — Format 

10  a.m. 

Nov.  9 

♦Advanced  WordPerfect  5.1 

10  a.m. 

— Macros/Styles 

* Hands-on  seminar 


Special  seminars  available 

For  students  who  can ’t  attend  seminars  during  the  day.  Comput- 
ing Services  is  offering  an  evening  program  SepL  17  to  20  from  7 
to  9 p.m.  Topics  are  “Intro  to  Central  Computing  Facilities”  SepL 
17,  “Intro  to  WordPerfect”  SepL  18,  “Intro  to  DOS”  SepL  19  and 
Intro  to  Lotus  and  Quattro  SepL  20. 

Computing  Services  is  also  offering  a set  of  hands-on  seminars 
designed  specifically  for  administrative  staff.  They  run  from  OcL 
22  to  Nov.  1 from  10  a.m.  to  noon. 

Topics  are  “Intro  to  WordPerfect”  OcL  22,  “PC/MARKS”  OcL 
23,  “MASLO”  OcL  24,  “FRS/SIS/UAS  Overview”  Oct.  25, 
“WordPerfect  Tips/Tricks”  OcL  26,  “PC/MARKS”  OcL  29,  “Intro 
to  WordPerfect”  OcL  30  and  “Using  CoSy  Computer  Conferenc- 
ing” Nov.  1. 

To  register  for  either  of  these  special  series,  call  ExL  3712 
between  8:30  am.  and  4:30  pjn.  beginning  SepL  10.  If  you  wish 
to  attend  an  administrative  seminar,  specify  that  at  registration.  For 
more  information  on  topics  in  the  administrative  series,  call  Madge 
Brochet  at  ExL  3047.  □ 
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Graduate 

news 


The  final  examination  of  William  McDroy, 
Human  Biology,  a candidate  for  the  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree,  is  SepL  7 at  10  am.  in 
Room  108,  School  of  Human  Biology.  The 
thesis  is  “The  Importance  of  Central  State  in 
the  Generation  of  Corrective  Reactions  of  the 
Human  Lower  Limb.”  Mcllroy’s  supervisor  is 
Prof.  John  Brooke. 

The  final  examination  of  Kiiza  Rumbeiha, 
Biomedical  Sciences,  a candidate  for  the  doc- 
tor of  philosophy  degree,  is  SepL  10  at  2 p.m. 
in  Room  1642,  Biomedical  Sciences.  The 
thesis  is  “The  Combined  Nephrotoxicity  of 
Methyl  Mercury  and  Ethanol  in  the  RaL” 
Rumbeiha’s  supervisors  are  Profs.  Pat  Gentry 
and  Shigeto  Yamashiro. 

The  final  examination  of  Andre  Gordon, 
Food  Science,  a candidate  for  the  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree,  is  SepL  24  at  2 p.m.  in 
Room  206  of  the  Food  Science  building.  The 
thesis  is  “Studies  on  the  Mechanism  of  Meat 
Batter  Stabilization."  Gordon’s  supervisors  are 
Profs.  Shai  Barbut  and  Ron  Usbome.  □ 


USRPD  Continued  from  page  1 

“We  attract  graduate  students  who  see  rural 
planning  as  a vocation  rather  than  a job,  and 
those  who  recognize  the  imperatives  of  an  in- 
terdisciplinary approach  to  devclopmenL”  says 
Douglas. 

Most  have  about  three  years  of  work  ex- 
perience in  Canada  and  abroad  before  applying 
to  USRPD,  their  average  age  is  26  and  they 
come  from  a variety  of  backgrounds  — law, 
teaching,  economics,  agriculture,  business  and 
social  work. 

Graduates  of  USRPD ’s  Canadian  planning 
field  are  members  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
Planners.  Many  are  working  as  land  use  plan- 
ners, management  consultants,  real  estate  con- 
sultants, development  economists,  community 
development  planners,  rural  development  ad- 
visers and  environmental  planners. 

It  doesn’t  matter  whether  they  are  working 
on  a project  to  promote  micro  enterprises  in 
Canada’s  far  North,  to  develop  the  economic 
base  of  rural  communities  in  southern  Ontario 
or  to  enhance  the  village  and  district  planning 
process  in  Indonesia,  says  Douglas.  TTieir  suc- 
cess comes  from  working  with  or  within  the 
rural  community  rather  than  from  the  top  down. 

Student  commitment  is  matched  by  that  of 
USRPD  faculty,  a number  of  whom  are  jointly 
appointed  to  four  other  academic  units  on  cam- 
pus — the  School  of  Landscape  Architecture 
and  the  departments  of  Land  Resource  Science, 
Geography  and  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Business.  USRPD  also  collaborates  regularly 
with  the  departments  of  Political  Studies,  Rural 
Extension  Studies,  Environmental  Biology, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology  and  Economics, 
the  School  of  Engineering  and  the  University 
School  of  Continuing  Education. 

Faculty  research,  instruction  and  other  ac- 
tivities have  earned  the  recognition  of  the 
profession.  Last  year,  the  school  produced  a 
special  edition  of  Plan  Canada,  the  journal  of 
the  Canadian  Institute  of  Planners. 

USRPD  is  home  to  the  University’s  10-year 
Sulawesi  Regional  Development  Project  in  In- 
donesia, conducts  research  on  natural  heritage 
stewardship  in  association  with  Ontario’s 
Natural  Heritage  League  and  maintains  long- 
term research  projects  analysing  changes  in 
rural  economic  activity  and  the  effects  of  tech- 
nology on  the  workplace  and  on  community 
life. 

Other  research  and  outreach  projects  in- 
volve waste  management  in  rural  environ- 
ments, landscape  esthetics,  native  community 
development,  the  social  impact  of  recreational 
facilities  and  programs,  agricultural  and  rural 
land  use  adjustmenL  rural  housing  and  settle- 
ment planning,  water  resource  management 
and  community  economic  developmenL 

Acting  as  a clearing  house  for  research  and 
outreach  in  rural  planning,  USRPD  maintains 
an  extensive  list  of  documents  and  reports 
available  for  a nominal  cosL 

For  more  information  about  the  anniversary 
celebration,  or  to  obtain  a copy  of  USRPD’s 
publication  list,  call  ExL  2151.  □ 


Letters 
to  the  editor 

Help  save  the  environment 

Here  in  Animal  Care  Services,  staff  are  con- 
tributing $1  per  pay  to  a fund  to  support  rain 
forest  protection.  Whenever  we  accumulate  $25, 
we  send  a cheque  to  World  W ildlife  Fund  to  save 
one  acre.  It  seems  small,  but  how  else  can  we 
help? 

Maybe  there  are  people  in  other  departments 
who  would  like  to  do  the  same.  One  dollar  a pay 
doesn’t  hurt,  but  collectively  it  adds  up. 

For  anyone  interested,  Sylvia  Miedinger  at 
ExL  2728  is  available  to  speak  to  groups  about 
environmental  issues  and  the  World  Wildlife 
Fund. 

Fred  Black, 
Animal  Care  Services. 
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The  University  Bookstore  opens  its  doors  today 


It’s  opening  day  at  the  University  Bookstore! 

Two  months’  work  on  refurbishing  the 
facility,  developing  new  programming  and 
finding  ways  to  ease  the  traditional  beginning- 
of-semester  crush  all  came  together  today  as 
the  bookstore  opened  its  doors  to  welcome 
new  and  returning  students  to  campus. 

Although  line-ups  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  classes  can  never  be  eliminated,  they 
can  be  minimized,  says  Bob  Kay,  director  of 
Retail  Operations. 

To  help  do  that,  the  bookstore  is  extending 
its  hours  during  the  two-week  rush.  It  will  be 
open  Monday  to  Friday  from  8:30  a.m.  to  7:30 
p.m.  and — for  the  first  time — Saturdays  from 
noon  to  4 p.m.  For  the  rest  of  the  semester,  store 
hours  will  be  8:30  a.m.  to  5:30  pjn.  weekdays 
and  noon  to  4 p.m.  Saturdays. 

If  requested,  the  bookstore  will  also  open 
for  special  occasions  or  stay  open  later  to  ac- 
commodate continuing  education  students, 
Kay  says. 

In  addition  to  expanding  the  hours  of  ser- 
vice, a move  aimed  at  catering  to  the  entire 
University  community,  the  bookstore  has  also 
eased  congestion  by  dispersing  12  cash 
registers  among  the  three  floors  and  allowing 
customers  to  pay  for  any  item  on  any  floor.  The 
store  will  accept  both  Visa  and  MasterCard  for 
payment,  in  addition  to  cheques  and  cash. 

Textbooks,  too,  have  been  dispersed 
throughout  the  store  and  are  integrated  with 
reference  books  and  arranged  according  to 
subject  matter. 

A directory  at  the  entrance,  which  is  now 
located  inside  the  MacNaughton  building 
foyer  rather  than  on  Branion  Plaza,  will  guide 
customers  to  the  location  of  the  subject  area 
they’re  seeking. 

“We  hope  all  these  measures  will  help  us 
speed  up  service  and  cut  down  on  line-ups,” 
says  John  Mason,  director  of  Administrative 
Services.  He  does  not,  however,  expect  the 
new  system  to  be  perfect  at  first 

“As  with  any  new  operation,  there  will  be 
difficulties  and  growing  pains,”  he  says.  “But 
given  the  time  constraints  we’ve  been  working 
under,  we’re  doing  the  best  we  can.  We  hope 
our  customers  will  be  patient  and  we  also  hope 
they  will  provide  some  constructive  comment 
because  we  are  focused  on  providing  them 
with  the  best  service  possible.” 

Other  features  of  the  bookstore  include 
browsing  areas,  a Penguin  bookshop,  informa- 
tion terminals  to  tell  customers  whether  a book 
is  in  stock  and  a special  order  section  contain- 
ing catalogues  of  books  not  carried  by  the 
store. 

For  special  orders,  the  store  will  provide 
free  delivery  to  anywhere  on  campus  if  needed. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  bookstore  requested  all 
U of  G departments  to  suggest  reference  books 
to  be  added  to  the  store’s  stock  and  received 


thousands  of  titles. 

“On  the  basis  of  those  suggestions,  the 
range  of  reference  books  and  titles  is  being 
greatly  expanded,”  says  Kay.  The  store  will, 
for  example,  feature  a number  of  University 
Press  titles  that  can’t  be  found  in  many  other 
stores. 

“We  intend  to  have  the  best  bookstore 
within  a 50-mile  radius,”  he  says. 

That  commitment  to  quality  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  at  the  expense  of  the  store’s  customers, 
says  Kay.  “Keeping  costs  low  will  be  a 
priority.” 

For  textbook  buyers,  all  titles  will  be  dis- 
counted three  per  cent  below  list  price.  A $50 
book,  for  example,  will  be  reduced  by  $1.50. 

Buyers  of  non-textbooks  can  also  save 
money  — through  the  bookstore’s  trade  book 
club.  To  join,  you  just  sign  a membership  card 


and  contribute  50  cents  to  the  Canadian 
Literacy  Foundation.  From  then  on,  whenever 
you  have  purchased  a total  of  seven  non- 
textbooks, the  average  value  of  these  books 
will  be  credited  to  your  next  purchase. 

Kay  says  other  savings  will  be  passed  along 
to  customers  through  the  store’s  purchase  of 
features,  close-outs  and  special  deals,  as  well 
as  a textbook  recycling  program. 

The  recycling  program  has  two  objectives 
— to  address  environmental  concerns  by  cut- 
ting down  on  textbook  waste  and  to  help  keep 
the  overall  cost  of  textbooks  down. 

Every  Thursday  from  9 a.m.  to  1 p.m.,  the 
bookstore  will  accept  books  that  will  be  used 
again  on  campus,  offering  50  per  cent  of  the 
most  current  list  price  for  the  book.  The  store 
will  also  feature  an  end-of-semester  book  buy 
back  that  will  offer  money  for  most  books. 


To  gain  the  most  for  students  under  this 
program,  the  bookstore  will  be  encouraging 
faculty  to  adopt  course  books  for  longer 
periods  of  time,  says  Mason.  “The  longer  a 
textbook  is  needed  in  a course,  the  more 
economical  it  is  for  a student” 

The  bookstore’s  attempt  to  respond  to  en- 
vironmental concerns  is  also  evident  in  a new 
bagging  policy,  says  Kay.  All  purchases  will  be 
placed  in  a plastic  bag,  but  a rack  will  be 
located  at  the  ground  floor  exit  for  customers 
to  leave  the  bag  behind  for  re-use. 

Beginning  this  fall.  Retail  Operations  will 
alsobe  running  a satellite  bookstore  outlet  in 
OVC,  at  the  request  of  the  college,  says  Kay 
Located  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  main 
OV C building,  the  outlet  will  carry  a full  range 
of  OVC  textbooks  as  well  as  stationery  sup- 
plies. □ 


He  knows  the  business  like  a book 


Chuck  Erion  can’t  hide  his  love  for  books.  As  new  manager  of  the  U of 
G Bookstore,  he  hopes  to  foster  that  same  love  of  books  among  members 
of  the  University  community.  To  do  that,  he  plans  to  make  sure  the 
bookstore  has  what  people  want  to  read. 


“In  a bookstore,  you’re  on  the  leading  edge  of  what’s  lasting  in 
culture,”  says  Erion.  “Newspapers,  magazines  and  television  cover 
events  faster,  but  more  ephemerally.  Books  last  longer.” 

Erion  says  he  likes  to  see  a book  get  into  the  right  hands,  whether  it’s 
a reference  volume  that  will  help  a student  research  a paper  or  a novel 
that  will  entertain  a reader.  Service  is  an  important  factor  in  making  a 
book  shop  a success,  he  says,  and  knowing  what  the  customers  want  to 
read  is  the  first  important  step  in  serving  them  well. 

Service  is  something  Erion  has  been  committed  to  since  he  first  went 
into  the  book  business  1 5 years  ago.  Thai’s  when  he  and  his  wife  opened 
up  a bookstore  in  Mount  Forest 

A 1 97 1 graduate  of  U of  G’s  philosophy  and  English  programs,  Erion 
had  studied  theology  for  a year  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  worked 
for  Guelph’s  Big  Brothers  and  other  social  agencies  before  he  and  his 
wife  started  their  own  store. 

It  was  a success,  but  the  couple  wanted  a bigger  challenge,  so  in  1983 
they  started  another  shop.  Words  Worth  Books  in  Waterloo.  It’s  still 
going  strong,  but  Erion  was  looking  for  a change  when  the  opportunity 
to  come  to  U of  G arose. 

“Each  move  I made  was  closer  to  an  academic  setting,"  he  says. 
“Now  I’m  right  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  I’m  really  excited  about  iL  A 
university  is  a great  place  to  sell  books.” 

Erion  has  a number  of  strategics  in  mind  to  make  the  bookstore  a 
top-notch  retail  facility,  such  as  placing  reference  books  alongside  texts, 
slocking  used  textbooks,  taking  special  orders  for  books  not  in  stock, 
having  Books  in  Prim  onCD-ROM  for  customers  to  access  and  carrying 
a wide  variety  of  titles. 

“I  hope  the  store  develops  a reputation  for  its  selection,”  he  says. 
“There  are  a lot  of  books  published  every  year,  and  some  of  them  are 
very  esoteric.  It  takes  a knowlcdgable  book  buyer  to  know  what  the 
customers  want.” 

He’d  also  like  to  co-ordinate  readings  by  campus  authors  and  other 
writers. 

All  these  strategies,  he  says,  are  aimed  at  helping  the  bookstore  build 
a rapport  with  its  customers  and  provide  the  best  service  possible  to  the 
academic  community.  □ 


Office  of  vice-president,  research , 
targets  granting  council  applications 


Applications  from  U of  G researchers  to  federal  granting  councils  are 
being  targeted  for  an  increase  in  both  volume  and  quality  by  the  office 
of  the  vice-president  for  research. 

Particular  attention  is  being  paid  to  proposals  to  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Council,  the  Medical  Research  Council  and 
the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Research  Council,  says  Prof.  Larry 
Milligan,  vice-president,  research.  Current  support  from  the  federal 
granting  councils  accounts  for  $14  million  of  the  University’s  total 
$56-million  research  complement 

“I’m  encouraging  researchers  from  all  colleges  and  units  to  develop 
proposals  for  these  granting  councils,”  says  Milligan.  “Endorsement  by 
the  peer-review  systems  of  federal  granting  councils  gives  our  re- 
searchers increased  credibility  elsewhere  in  the  research  arena,  and 
translates  into  additional  research  infrastructure  support  from  the  Min- 
istry of  Colleges  and  Universities.  There  are  multiple  benefits  for  the 
research  programs  of  our  faculty.” 

Milligan  says  his  office  will  continue  to  provide  as  much  guidance 
as  possible  to  help  researchers  submit  “the  very  best  applications  they 
can.”  The  office  currently  holds  information  and  assistance  sessions  on 
special  application  preparation  for  new  faculty  and  first-time  applicants 
to  the  three  councils. 

In  addition,  the  office  operates  a pre-submission  peer  review  system 
that  provides  first-time  applicants  with  critical  comment  on  their  ap- 
plications in  time  to  allow  them  to  make  revisions  before  the  deadline. 


“The  willingness  of  our  established  researchers  to  provide  guidance 
and  help  by  participating  in  these  reviews  is  a tremendous  asset,”  says 
Milligan. 

Strong  collaborative  initiatives  should  be  helpful  for  NSERC 
strategic  grants,  NSERC  university/industry  programs  and  for  Medical 
Research  Council  applications,  he  says. 

“We  need  to  be  confident  that  we  are  maximizing  our  effectiveness 
in  the  NSERC  system,  even  though  we  are  already  a major  client  of  this 
council.  There  are  now  a number  of  options  for  NSERC  support,  and 
we  may  have  overlooked  some  good  opportunities.” 

Milligan  says  the  University  must  also  identify  its  capabilities  for 
providing  solutions  to  medical  problems. 

“In  some  cases,  it  will  be  wise  to  collaborate  with  researchers  in 
medical  institutions  elsewhere,”  he  says.  “We  have  the  capability  of 
dealing  with  issues  of  human  health  in  a number  of  areas,  such  as 
nutrition,  immunology,  gerontology  and  epidemiology.” 

Milligan  plans  to  work  with  college  deans  and  department  chairs  to 
make  it  easier  and  more  attractive  for  researchers  in  the  social  sciences 
and  humanities  to  apply  for  and  use  research  funding. 

“Researchers  in  these  disciplines  often  have  very  heavy  teaching 
loads,”  he  says.  “Perhaps  additional  scholarly  time  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  successful  applicants.”  □ 


Equine  centre 
receives  $150,000 

The  Equine  Research  Centre  will  receive 
$150,000  from  the  Max  Bell  Foundation  for 
research  aimed  at  reducing  lameness  in  horses. 
The  grant  will  provide  funds  over  two  years  and 
is  conditional  on  the  ERC  advisory  council 
raising  matching  funds,  says  ERC  director  Russ 
Willoughby. 

Many  factors  are  associated  with  lameness 
in  horses — one  of  the  most  common  problems 
in  the  animal.  Willoughby  says  the  objective  of 
the  research  is  to  examine  the  various  training, 
nutrition,  growth  and  developmental  factors 
that  appear  to  combine  and  produce  changes  in 
bones,  tendons,  joints  and  muscles,  which  lead 
to  lameness  of  varying  degrees  of  severity  and 
duration. 

The  Max  Bell  Foundation’s  support  will 
enable  the  ERC  to  hire  a researcher  and  assis- 
tants to  work  with  faculty  and  graduate  students 
on  the  lameness  project,  he  says. 

The  foundation  was  established  in  1972  by 
George  Maxwell  Bell,  a Canadian 
businessman,  entrepreneur  and  philanthropist. 
He  was  also  an  internationally  recognized 
sportsman,  with  a passionate  interest  in 
thoroughbreds.  □ 
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Continuing  Education  opens  windows  on  world 


Get  to  the  source 
of  the  course 

It’s  been  a busy  year  at  the  University  School  of  Continuing  Education. 
In  1989/90,  the  school  recorded  close  to  19,000  registrations  in  courses 
and  programs  ranging  from  one-day  professional  development  semi- 
nars to  full-semester  certificate  and  degree  credit  courses. 

The  Division  of  Independent  Study,  few  example,  had  well  over 

8.000  registrations  few  distance  education  courses  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture.  There  were  more  than  4,000  registrations  for  university 
degree  courses  through  the  divisions  of  General  Studies  and  Distance 
Education.  And  in  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  close  to 

5.000  participants  enrolled  in  1 14  courses. 

Keeping  track  of  all  that  activity  and  making  sure  the  public  knows 
what  the  school  is  offering  is  no  small  task.  In  the  past,  the  school 
produced  several  separate  brochures,  each  focusing  on  a specific 
course  or  program.  This  year  for  the  first  time,  all  continuing  education 
offerings  have  been  brought  together  in  a new,  comprehensive 
catalogue  called  Course  Source. 

“We  see  Course  Source  as  a window  on  the  world  of  continuing 
eduction,”  says  the  school’s  director,  Mark  Waldron.  “We  hope  that 
our  readers  will  look  inside  and  discover  learning  opportunities  that 
will  stimulate  their  interest.  These  opportunities  may  point  the  way  to 
solutions  to  current  problems  or  provide  new  challenges  for  the  future. 
We  think  people  will  discover  that  our  world  — the  world  of  lifelong 
learning  — is  really  much  the  same  as  their  own  world.” 

The  new  publication  includes  descriptions  of  all  continuing  educa- 
tion courses  and  programs  as  well  as  registration  information.  It  also 
contains  comments  from  past  participants  and  general-interest  stories 
relating  to  school  activities. 

“We  wanted  to  create  an  interesting  publication  that  would  convey 
the  enthusiasm  of  our  participants,  including  our  instructors,”  says 
Waldron.  “We  offer  a remarkable  range  of  opportunities  for  anyone 
interested  in  lifelong  learning.” 

Course  Source  has  been  distributed  to  selected  locations  on  campus 
and  within  the  city  of  Guelph.  To  obtain  a copy,  call  Ext.  3414.  □ 


Environmental  course  sparks 
interest  in  the  Earth’s  future 


There  are  now  fewer  than  5,000  days  to  the  year 
2001 . What  will  happen  to  our  planet  in  those 
days? 

At  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education, 
that  question  has  prompted  almost  1,000  re- 
quests for  information  and  has  resulted  in  close 
to  200  registrations  for  its  general-interest  dis- 
tance education  course  “5000  Days:  Environ- 
mental Perspectives  and  Human  Choices.” 

Also  available  as  a degree  credit  distance 
course,  “5,000  Days”  provides  an  interdiscipli- 
nary exploration  of  the  future  of  the  human 
race.  Because  of  its  popularity  and  the  urgency 
of  its  subject,  the  course  has  been  offered  to  a 
wider  public  as  a continuing  education  pro- 
gram since  last  winter. 

“Perhaps  never  before  has  there  been  such 
a pressing  need  for  interaction  between  stu- 


dents and  teachers  to  offer  an  education  that  is 
relevant  to  the  present,”  says  Prof.  Keith 
Ronald,  director  of  The  Arboretum  and  one  of 
the  developers  of  the  course. 

“We  must  work  together  to  ensure  that  we 
are  ready  for  the  future,”  he  says.  “We  must 
make  sure  that  people  realize  the  disastrous  and 
no-longer  hypothetical  state  of  global  affairs.” 

There  are  no  entrance  requirements  for  the 
course,  and  the  registration  deadline  is  flexible. 
Although  there  are  no  required  assignments, 
participants  can  choose  to  submit  two  essays. 
Those  who  elect  to  do  so  this  fall  must  register 
in  time  to  complete  their  essays  by  OcL  9 and 
Nov.  20. 

For  more  information  or  to  register,  call 
Continuing  Education  at  Ext  3956/7.  □ 


Just  a phone 
call  away 

To  make  it  easier  for  people  off  campus  to 
register  or  Find  out  about  courses  and 
programs,  the  University  School  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  now  has  three  new  direct 
telephone  lines  and  three  new  phone  num- 
bers: 

■ 767-5000  to  the  Division  of  Continu- 
ing Education  (professional  develop- 
ment); 

■ 767-5050  to  the  Division  of  Inde- 
pendent Study  (agriculture,  horticul- 
ture and  rural  living);  and 

■ 767-5010  to  the  divisions  of  General 
Studies  and  Distance  Education 
(university  degree  credit). 

It  is  still  possible  to  reach  the  school  by 
calling  the  University  switchboard  at  519- 
824-4120,  by  fax  at  767-0758  or  by  calling 
824-9813  (Independent  Study  only). 

“We  think  of  our  new  lines  as  24-hour 
help  lines,”  says  Mark  Waldron,  director  of 
the  school.  “We  want  to  make  it  convenient 
and  easy  for  people  to  reach  us.  Callers  will 
save  time  bemuse  they  will  no  longer  have 
to  go  through  the  University’s 
switchboard.” 

The  school  also  has  new,  extended 
hours.  The  office  in  Room  153,  Johnston 
Hall,  will  be  open  until  8 p.m.  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  beginning  in 
September. 

“We  want  to  be  accessible  and  we  want 
people  to  know  how  easy  it  is  to  par- 
ticipate,” he  says.  A wide  world  of  learning 
is  just  a phone  call,  a fax  or  a visit  away."  □ 


Management  concepts  offered 
for  success  in  the  non-profit  sector 

Management  styles,  leaderehip  approaches  and  the  ability  to  make  decisions  are  key  elements  in 
organizational  success. 

These  elements  are  especially  important  for  non-profit  managers  who  must  achieve  organiza- 
tional goals  with  limited  resources  while  working  with  boards,  staff  and  volunteers. 

To  shed  light  on  management  concepts  in  the  non-profit  sector,  Continuing  Education  is 
offering  a new  fall  course  in  “Management,  Leadership  and  Decision  Making  in  the  Non-Profit 
Sector,”  beginning  Sept.  18. 

Course  instructor  Sharon  Adams  is  director  of  education  atRiverdale  Hospital  in  Toronto.  She 
will  explore  topics  such  as  designing  effective  board,  committee  and  agency  structures,  applying 
leadership  approaches  that  achieve  desired  results  and  introducing  organizational  change. 

This  course  provides  a credit  toward  the  National  Certificate  in  Voluntary  and  Non-Profit 
Sector  Management  Developed  by  the  Canadian  Centre  for  Philanthropy  and  Ryerson  Polytech- 
nical  Institute,  with  support  from  the  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Co.,  the  program  is  recom- 
mended for  individuals  with  a minimum  of  two  years  of  paid  staff  or  volunteer  managerial 
experience  in  the  voluntary  and  non-profit-sector. 

As  one  of  17  postsecondary  institutions  offering  the  program  across  Canada,  U of  G provides 
courses  tailored  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  non-profit-sector  managers  from  Mississauga  to 
Georgian  Bay  and  west  toward  London.  For  more  information,  call  Karen  Maki  at  ExL  3412.  □ 


Stories  by  Judith  Colbert 


Certificate 
programs  offer 
the  key  to  new 
directions 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  offers 
leading-edge  certificate  programs  in  a wide 
range  of  subjects. 

Some  focus  on  general  areas  such  as 
management,  communication  and  human 
resources  administration;  others  relate  to  a 
specific  field  such  as  child-care  administration 
or  management  in  the  voluntary  and  non-profit 
sector.  Another  offers  opportunities  to  learn 
French  as  a second  language. 

Certificate  courses  are  open  to  everyone  and 
usually  have  few  formal  entrance  require- 
ments. Registration  can  often  be  completed 
with  a phone  call. 

Certificate  programs  are  also  flexible.  They 
can  be  adapted  to  suit  personal  and  professional 
schedules  and  are  increasingly  available  by 
distance  education.  Space  permitting,  in- 
dividual courses  can  be  taken  without  commit- 
ment to  an  entire  program. 

Many  of  the  University’s  certificate  courses 
and  programs  are  developed  in  conjunction 
with  professional  organizations  and  personnel 
in  the  field.  Some  courses  are,  in  fact,  recog- 
nized as  credits  in  educational  programs  spon- 
sored by  professional  bodies  such  as  the 
Personnel  Association  of  Ontario  and  the  On- 
tario Association  for  Training  and  Develop- 
ment 

Fall  ’90  certificate  course  offerings  on  cam- 
pus include  “Effective  Writing”  and  “Employ- 
ment Law,”  both  starting  Sept  24;  “Human 
Resources  Administration”  and  “Organization 
and  Management,”  starting  Sept  25;  “Human 
Resource  Planning”  and  “Managing  People  at 
Work,”  starting  Sept  26;  and  “Fundamentals  of 
Human  Communication”  and  “Salary  Ad- 
ministration and  Benefits,”  starting  Sept  27. 
Few  more  information,  call  Remo  Petrongolo  at 
Ext  2912.  □ 


Parlez-vous 

frangais? 

People  have  many  reasons  for  wanting  to  learn 
French,  says  Prof.  Francis  Pare,  Department 
of  French  Studies,  faculty  adviser  for  Continu- 
ing Education’s  certificate  program  in  French 
as  a second  language. 

But  whatever  their  reasons,  they  will  benefit 
from  the  certificate  program’s  communicative 
approach  to  language  learning,  he  says.  “They 
begin  speaking  and  learning  from  the  very  first 
day  and  continue  to  increase  their  skills  with 
each  and  every  class.” 

Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  non-fran- 
cophone student  who  may  or  may  not  have  had 
previous  instruction  in  French,  the  program 
enables  students  to  achieve  competency  in 
spoken  French  for  use  in  both  personal  and 
professional  settings. 

The  program  is  particularly  valuable  for 
students  who  anticipate  a need  for  French 
when  they  enter  the  job  market  or  for  parents 
who  want  to  keep  up  with  their  “French  immer- 
sion” children,  says  Pare. 

In-house  programs  are  also  available  to  cor- 
porate clients  who  wish  to  enter  French- 
Canadian  and  international  markets. 

The  certificate  program  in  French  as  a 
second  language  consists  of  four  levels,  all  of 
which  are  offered  this  fall,  beginning  the  last 
week  of  September.  Courses  can  be  taken  for 
general  interest  as  well  as  certification.  For 
more  information,  call  Karen  Maki  at  ExL 
3412.  □ 
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You  can  help  make  equity  count 


Editor’s  note:  This  column  by  employment 
and  educational  equity  co-ordinator  Janet 
Wood  will  appear  throughout  September 
while  the  University  is  undertaking  its 
employment  equity  census.  Questions  about 
the  census  or  the  University’s  employment 
equity  program  can  be  addressed  to  the 
Employment  and  Educational  Equity  Of- 
fice, University  Centre  rooms  403  and  404, 
Ext  2138  or  3474,  TDD  767-0615. 

On  Sept.  25,  a brief,  confidential  question- 
naire will  be  mailed  to  University  employees 
by  the  Employment  and  Educational  Equity 
Office.  That  mailing  will  initiate  U of  G’s 
employment  equity  census,  a survey  designed 
to  determine  the  representation  of  members  of 
visible  minorities,  people  with  disabilities, 
aboriginal  Canadians  and  women  among  those 
employed  in  each  job  category  on  campus. 

The  survey  will  focus  on  these  “designated” 
groups  of  people  because  they  are  known  to 
experience  disadvantages  in  employment  in 
Canada. 

U of  G is  committed  to  ensuring  that  its  job 
opportunities  and  benefits  are  offered  only  on 
the  basis  of  relevant  abilities.  As  a federal 
contractor,  the  University  must  conduct  this 
census,  then  monitor  its  employee  population 
to  determine  whether  members  of  the  desig- 
nated groups  are  fairly  distributed  within  the 
University  workforce. 

The  census  will  help  us,  as  a community,  to 
examine  our  employment  practices.  Our  goal 
is  to  determine  if  there  are  barriers  — whether 
deliberate  or  accidental  — that  limit  or  prevent 
the  participation  of  qualified  people  in  Univer- 
sity employment.  As  a community,  we  will 
devise  ways  to  eliminate  those  barriers. 

Let’s  look  at  a specific  example.  In  August 
1989,  the  Committee  on  Campus  Accessibility 
for  Persons  Who  Are  Disabled  developed  a 
priority  list  of  renovations  required  to  ensure 
that  major  buildings  in  the  central  campus  are 
fully  accessible  to  people  with  disabilities. 

That  list  includes  renovations  to  23  dif- 
ferent buildings  on  campus,  which  will  cost  an 
estimated  $500,000  over  the  next  five  years. 
Those  renovations  are  essential  to  ensure  that 
inaccessible  buildings  do  not  prevent  well- 
qualified  people  from  undertaking  employ- 


ment at  U of  G. 

The  University  did  not  intentionally  con- 
struct buildings  to  keep  people  with  disabilities 
out  But  lack  of  access  to  a building  can  be  a 
very  real  barrier  to  employment  for  people  who 
are  otherwise  capable  of  being  fully  employed. 

Lack  of  access  is  an  example  of  a systemic 
barrier  to  employment  It  results  in  systemic 
discrimination  against  people  who  are  physi- 
cally challenged.  The  systemic  barriers  that 
limit  access  to  employment  opportunities  for 
qualified  members  of  visible  minorities, 
aboriginal  Canadians  and  women  may  be  less 
obvious,  but  they  are  no  less  real. 

The  employment  equity  census  will  allow 
us  to  identify  specific  areas  of  our  workforce 
from  which  members  of  the  four  designated 
groups  are  missing,  even  though  they  are 
qualified  and  available  for  employment  The 
census  results  will  focus  our  future  efforts  to 
enhance  the  accessibility  of  University  jobs. 

The  census  will  increase  our  awareness  that 
qualified  members  of  visible  minorities, 
people  with  disabilities,  aboriginal  Canadians 
and  women  are  available  and  that  they  must  be 
offered  opportunities  to  compete  for  employ- 
ment at  U of  G. 

To  ensure  that  the  census  provides  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  our  workforce,  it’s  important 
that  everyone  fill  out  the  questionnaire.  A pre- 
test has  shown  that  it  takes  three  to  five  minutes 
to  complete.  Please  take  time  to  complete  the 
questionnaire  during  working  hours  and  return 
it  to  the  equity  office  by  campus  mail. 

Even  if  you  do  not  consider  yourself  to 
belong  to  a designated  group,  please  com- 
plete and  return  the  questionnaire. 

The  confidential  information  that  you  pro- 
vide on  the  census  form  will  not  jeopardize 
your  employment  status  at  U of  G.  No  one  will 
lose  a job  because  of  this  process. 

In  mid-September,  University  employees 
will  receive  a brochure  listing  frequently  asked 
questions  about  employment  equity  and  the 
census.  If  you  have  any  questions  or  comments 
about  the  census,  call  or  visit  me  or  Heather 
Heath  in  the  Employment  and  Educational 
Equity  Office.  I will  respond  to  your  questions 
in  this  column. 

The  composition  of  Canadian  society  has 
changed.  Organized  labor,  government  and 


IBM  recalls  power  cord  on  PCs 

If  you  are  one  of  the  more  than  500  people  who  \ 


have  purchased  an  IBM  PS/2  microcomputer 
from  Campus  Junction  in  the  past  two  years, 
check  your  power  cord.  If  it  says  MULTILEC 
and  looks  like  the  accompanying  diagram,  it 
should  be  returned  for  a free  replacement. 

IBM  Canada  Ltd.  has  recalled  the  power 
cords  because  they  could  be  a potential  safety 
problem  and  users  could  be  exposed  to  electri- 
cal shock.  IBM  is  replacing  all  MULTILEC 
power  cords  on  all  systems. 

Dean  Reynolds  of  Campus  Junction’s 
Microservices  suggests  that  all  IBM 
microcomputer  owners  check  their  power 
cords  because  the  PS/2  power  cord  is  inter- 
changeable with  other  models. 

IBM  PS/2  systems  that  are  installed  and 
operational  are  safe  to  use,  he  says,  but  they 
should  not  be  unplugged  and  plugged  into  a 
different  electrical  receptacle,  reconfigured  or 
repaired  before  the  MULTILEC  power  cord  is 
replaced. 

To  determine  if  a MULTILEC  power  cord 
is  attached  to  an  operating  system,  turn  the 
power  off  the  system  and  the  peripheral 
devices,  unplug  the  power  cord  from  the  wall 
and  inspect  the  plug  for  the  MULTILEC  mark- 
ing, which  will  be  found  embossed  between  the 
prongs  of  the  wall  plug  or  the  end  of  the  cord 
that  connects  to  the  system. 

If  a machine  is  attached  to  a local  area 
network,  Reynolds  recommends  contacting  the 
system  administrator  before  turning  the  power 
off. 

For  systems  that  have  not  yet  been  installed 
or  are  to  be  reinstalled,  they  should  be  checked 
for  the  MULTILEC  power  cord  before  instal- 
lation. 

In  rare  cases  where  a system  has  been  physi- 
cally installed  but  not  initially  turned  on,  switch 
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Inspect  plugs  for  the  “MULTILEC”  mark- 
ing, which  can  be  found  embossed  between 
the  prongs  of  the  wall  plug  or  the  end  of  the 
cord  that  connects  to  the  system. 


off  the  power  in  the  wall  socket,  if  possible, 
unplug  the  power  cord  from  the  wall  without 
touching  the  system  or  any  of  its  peripheral 
devices  and  check  for  the  MULTILEC  cables. 

In  all  cases,  system  installation  should  not 
be  attempted  using  the  MULTILEC  power 
cord,  says  Reynolds.  All  MULTILEC  cables 
should  be  returned  to  IBM.  To  replace  the 
cables,  call  Campus  Junction  at  Ext.  2613  or 
IBM  at  1-800-267-7526.  □ 


EQUITY 

COUNTS 

employers  agree.  We  must  act  to  ensure  that 
everyone  has  the  same  opportunities  to  con- 
tribute to  and  benefit  from  our  society.  Your 
participation  in  the  employment  equity  census 
will  help  the  University  to  benefit  from 
Canada’s  changing  population. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  contributing  to 
the  success  of  our  employment  equity  program 
by  participating  in  our  census.  □ 


EEAC 

briefing 

The  Employment  and  Educational  Equity  Of- 
fice has  received  a request  for  submissions  from 
the  Canadian  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women  (CACSW)  for  a book  of  letters  by 
women  of  ethnic  and  racial  minorities. 

To  be  entitled  Sharing  Our  Experience,  the 
book  will  provide  a forum  for  under- 
represented groups  of  women  to  share  their 
thoughts  and  feelings. 

The  CACSW  wants  to  hear  descriptions  of 
the  difficulties  and  pleasures  of  living  and 
working  in  Canada.  Whether  you  were  bom 
inside  or  outside  Canada,  the  council  wants 
you  to  share  your  ideas  and  experiences  with 
regard  to  racism,  sexism  and  discrimination  in 
the  paid  labor  force  and  in  home  life. 

The  deadline  for  letters  is  Oct.  30.  For  more 
information,  contact  Yuen-Ting  Lai  at  the 
CACSW,  Box  1541,  Station  B,  Ottawa  KIP 
5R5,  telephone  613-992-1715,  fax:  613-992- 
1715.  □ 


Pay  equity  update 

by  Betty  Wickett,  Department  of  Personnel 

An  amended  pay  equity  plan,  part  A,  for  non-union  employees  was  posted  Aug.  7.  Part  B of  the 
plan,  which  will  include  all  eligible  part-time  and  temporary  full-time  staff,  will  be  posted  in  late 
fall  of  1990. 

There  were  no  amendments  made  to  the  other  pay  equity  plans  already  posted  — Canadian 
Union  of  Public  Employees,  Local  1334,  the  University  of  Guelph  Food  Service  Employees 
Association,  University  Police  Association  2nd  Canadian  Union  of  Operating  Engineers  and 
General  Workers,  Local  101. 

A letter  was  sent  to  UGS  A members  who  occupy  positions  for  which  a job  fact  sheet  has  not 
been  received.  This  correspondence  was  quite  effective  in  getting  a response. 

The  committee  evaluating  the  UGS  A jobs  has  been  meeting  twice  weekly  and  expects  to 
complete  this  part  of  the  process  in  a few  weeks.  In  the  meantime,  ongoing  analysis  and 
discussions  have  been  taking  place  with  the  UGS  A pay  equity  negotiating  committee. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  Pay  Equity  Commission’s  June  newsletter  highlights  elements 
of  some  lessons  learned  to  date  from  the  pay  equity  process. 

Lesson:  It  takes  longer  than  you  think. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  organization  is  large  or  small,  pay  equity  takes  longer  than 
expected.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  it’s  difficult  to  estimate  how  long  it  takes  to  do  anything  for 
the  first  time. 

Lesson:  Pay  equity  can  disrupt  traditional  salary,  status  and  power  relationships. 

Be  prepared  to  deal  with  various  negative  reactions  to  pay  equity  outcomes.  Pay  equity 
changes  traditional  salary  relationships,  which  represent  status  and  power  relationships.  In  one 
school  system,  for  example,  both  the  executive  secretary  and  the  departmental  secretary  job 
classes  received  pay  equity  adjustments.  But  the  adjustment  for  the  departmental  secretary  was 
larger,  which  reduced  the  salary  differential  between  the  two  job  classes  and,  as  a result,  unsettled 
the  executive  secretaries. 

Pay  equity  can  change  traditional  pay  differentials  between  female  job  classes,  between 
female  and  male  job  classes,  and  between  female  and  gender-neutral  job  classes.  Changing 
differentials,  for  whatever  reason,  can  be  upsetting  because  the  status  quo  has  been  disrupted. 

Lesson:  Compliance  with  pay  equity  may  create  inconsistencies  within  the  existing  compen- 
sation system. 

The  Pay  Equity  Act  of  1987  has  a single  objective  — to  redress  systemic  gender  pay 
discrimination  between  female  and  male  job  classes.  This  is  done  within  an  establishment  and 
is  based  on  the  values  unique  to  that  workplace.  Because  all  job  classes  do  not  have  to  be  involved 
in  the  process,  however,  it  is  possible  for  other  inequities  to  remain  or  to  be  created. 

The  central  lesson  learned  to  date  is  that  pay  equity  is  working.  Most  organizations  have  found 
that  they  have  female  job  classes  that  have  been  underpaid,  even  though  many  went  into  pay 
equity  expecting  to  find  that  no  adjustments  would  be  needed. 

Quite  a few  organizations  are  surprised  to  find  just  how  inequitably  female  job  classes  have 
been  paid  relative  to  male  job  classes.  These  inequities  were  usually  not  the  result  of  conscious, 
intentional  discrimination.  They  existed  because  comparisons  between  female  and  male  job 
classes  were  not  often  made. 

In  addition  key  aspects  of  female  job  classes  have  been  overlooked,  and  many  evaluauon 
systems  were  gender-biased.  As  a result  of  the  internal  self-examination  within  organizations 
prompted  by  pay  equity,  however,  more  equitable  compensation  systems  are  emerging.  □ 


Obituary 

Frank  Milne,  professor  emeritus  in  the  Department  of  Clinical  Studies,  died  in  Guelph  July 
12.  He  was  71. 

Bom  in  Scotland.  Dr.  Milne  received  his  MRCVS  from  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  in 
1941  and  came  to  U of  G in  1951  to  become  head  of  OVC's  division  of  surgery  and 
obstetrics.  He  retired  in  1984. 

Dr.  Milne  was  awarded  Germany’s  highest  equestrian  honor,  the  Equestrian  Cross  in 
Gold,  in  197 1 , the  same  year  he  was  elected  president  of  the  American  Association  of  Equine 
Practitioners.  He  was  the  long-standing  editor  of  the  association’s  proceedings. 

Dr.  Milne  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Margaret,  and  three  daughters,  Elaine,  Maureen  and 
Fiona.  □ 
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Coming  events 


THURSDAY,  Sept.  6 

Orientation  - Swims,  7:30  a.m.,  1 1 a.m.  to  1 
p.m.  and  3:30  p.m..  Athletics  Centre  pool; 
OCUS  drop-in,  7:30  a.m.  to  3 p.m.,  UC  north 
lounge;  late  registration,  9 a.m.  to  8 p.m.,  UC 
103;  library  tours,  9:10  a.m.,  11:10  a.m.  and 
3:10  p.m.,  meet  at  library  information  desk; 
information  tent,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  Bullring 
Green;  information  booths,  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m. 
— CPES  in  MacNaughton  foyer.  Human 
Kinetics/Human  Biology  in  UC  courtyard, 
CBS  in  Axelrod  200,  FACS  in  FACS  foyer, 
OAC  on  Branion  Plaza,  Arts  and  CSS,  Mac- 
Kinnon foyer;  Ontarion  open  house,  10  a.m. 
to  4 p.m.,  UC  264;  CSA  open  house,  10  a.m. 
to 4 p.m.,  UC 273;  CFKU open  house,  10a.m. 
to  4 p.m.,  UC  210;  Lost  and  Hungry?  10  a.m. 
to  4 p.m.,  Branion  Plaza;  international  stu- 
dent luncheon,  noon,  UC  441;  Fitness  class, 
noon,  Athletics  Centre  main  gym;  Gryphon 
Express,  noon,  UC  courtyard;  aquafil  class,  1 
p.m.,  pool;  NeXT  computer  demonstration, 
Reynolds  first  floor,  open  pick-up  volleyball, 
2:30  p.m.,  main  gym;  Games,  Games  and 
More  Games,  5 p.m.,  Lambton  Hall  court- 
yard; Child  Studies  Club  barbecue,  5 p.m., 
FACS  front  lawn;  FACS/HAFA  Mexifest; 
5:30  p.m.,  HAFA  211;  Maritime  movie  night, 
7 p.m..  Maritime  Hall  TV  lounge;  Engineer 
Olympics,  7:30  p.m.,  Thombrough  lounge; 
HAFA  party,  8 p.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall;  Wat- 
son Tuck-In  Theatre,  8 p.m.,  Watson  Hall 
main  lounge;  Johnston  street  dance,  9 p.m.  to 
midnight,  parking  lot  P5;  Prairie  movie  night; 
9 p.m.,  Prairie  cafeteria. 

Worship -Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10  p.m, 
UC  533;  discussion  hour  and  !»cial  evening, 
6p.m.,UC  333. 

Science  Fiction  and  Fantasy  Club  - Meet- 
ing, 5 p.m.,  UC  441. 

FRIDAY,  Sept.  7 

Orientation  - Swims,  7:30  a.m.,  1 1 a.m.  to  1 
p.m.,  3:30  and  7 p.m.,  pool;  OCUS  drop-in, 
7'.30  a.m.  to  3 p.m.,  UC  north  lounge;  late 


registration,  9 a.m.  to  8 p.m.,  UC  103;  UC 
335;  library  tours,  9:10  a.m.,  11:10  a.m.  and 
3:10  p.m.,  from  info  desk;  information  tent, 
10  a.m.  to  4 p.m..  Bullring  Green;  informa- 
tion booths,  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.,  see  Sept.  6 for 
locations;  Lost  and  Hungry?  10  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.,  Branion  Plaza;  international  student 
luncheon,  noon,  UC  441;  free  Fitness  class, 
noon,  main  gym;  Gryphon  Express,  noon, 
UC  courtyard;  free  aquafit  class,  1 p.m.,  pool; 
NeXT  computer  demonstration,  Reynolds 
first  floor;  open  pick-up  volleyball,  2:30  p.m., 
main  gym;  faculty/frosh  engineers  barbecue, 
5 p.m.,  behind  Thornbrough;  Big  Four 
Monster  Mash,  5:30  p.m.,  Johnston  Green; 
OCUS  at  the  Movies;  8 p.m.,  UC  103;  East 
Tie-Dye  Event,  8 p.m..  Glengarry  laundry 
room;  international  party,  9 p.m.,  Watson 
Hall  main  lounge;  Carmen,  Nick  and  Laurie’s 
Party,  Part  II,  9 p.m.,  Prairie  cafeteria; 
Mac/Mills  Hawaiian  Party,  9 p.m.,  Mac- 
donald Hall  third  floor. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Womanspirit,  noon,  UC  332. 

SATURDAY,  Sept.  8 

Shinerama  - Engineering  Society  shine 
breakfast,  8 a.m.,  Thornbrough  lounge; 
breakfast,  8:30  a.m.,  Johnston  Green;  OCUS 
Gets  Wet,  8:30  a.m.,  UC  north  lounge;  East 
Shinerama  teams,  8:30  a.m.,  meet  at  East 
centre  desk;  registration,  9 to  10  a.m., 
Johnston  Green;  Blue  Suede  Shoes  Thank- 
You  Dance,  9 p.m.,  Creelman  Hall. 
Orientation  - Swim,  3:30  p.m.,  pool; 
Johnston/Maids  Taco  Fiesta,  5 p.m.,  Johnston 
Green;  Toga  tying,  7:30  p.m.,  East  Hall 
president’s  suite;  East  pre-toga  warm-up,  8 
p.m..  East  fireplace  lounge;  South  pre-toga 
tying  and  warm-up,  8 p.m.,  Mountain  party 
room;  Watson  Hall  Win,  Lose  or  Draw,  8 
pjn.,  Watson  Hall  main  lounge;  Lambton 
toga  party,  8 p.m,  Lambton  courtyard;  Mills 
toga  party,  9 p.m.;  South  Toga  party,  9 p.m.. 
Mountain  Pizza. 


SUNDAY,  Sept.  9 

Orientation  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall;  OCUS  Warm-Up 
Brekky  and  Cartoons,  10  a.m.,  UC  TV 
lounge;  East  cartoon  breakfast,  1 1 a.m.,  East 
fireplace  lounge;  Fall  Frosh  Challenge  — 
opening  ceremonies,  1 p.m.,  Johnston  Green; 
the  Challenge,  1:30  p.m.,  Johnston  Green; 
barbecue  and  awards  ceremony,  6 p.m., 
Johnston  Green;  swim,  3:30  p.m.,  pool;  stu- 
dent welcome,  6:15  p.m.,  Norfolk  United 
Church;  movie  nights,  7 p.m..  East  fireplace 
lounge.  Maids  lounge,  Johnston  tower 
lounge,  Lambton  Fireplace  lounge  and  Wat- 
son main  lounge. 

MONDAY,  Sept.  10 

Orientation  - Library  tours,  9:10, 10:10  and 
11:10  a.m.,  2: 10, 3:10  and  6: 10  p.m.,  meet  at 
library  info  desk;  new  student  luncheon, 
names  A-G,  noon,  President’s  House. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

OVC  Seminar  - “Studying  the  Farmer  Fac- 
tor in  Animal  Disease,”  Roger  Morris,  3:30 
p.m..  Biomedical  Sciences  1642. 

TUESDAY,  Sept.  11 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533.  533. 

Orientation  - Library  tours,  1 1 : 1 0 a.m.,  2: 10, 
3:10  and  6: 10  p.m.,  meet  at  library  info  desk; 
new  student  luncheon,  names  H-N,  noon, 
President’s  House. 

OVC  Seminar  - “Opossum  Tuberculosis  in 
New  Zealand  — Has  the  Epidemiologist  Met 
His  Match?”  Roger  Morris,  9 a.m.,  Biomedi- 
cal Sciences  1642. 

WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  12 

Orientation  - Library  tours,  9:10, 10:10  and 
11:10  am.  and  3:10  p.m.,  meet  at  library  info 
desk;  new  student  luncheon,  names  O-Z, 


noon.  President’s  House;  Vegetable  Bash, 
5:30  p.m.,  UC  442. 

OVC  Seminar  - “Animal  Diseases  and 
Black  Holes — What  Do  They  Have  in  Com- 
mon?” Roger  Morris,  12:10  p.m..  Clinical 
Studies  1438. 

Art  Lecture  - Dmitri  Kaminker,  2 p.m., 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - "Excess  Post- 
Exercise  Oxygen  Consumption,”  Ole 
Sejersted,  5:10  p.m..  Human  Biology  207. 
Worship  - Immanuel  Fellowship  meeting,  5 
p.m.,  287  Water  St.,  rides  from  UC. 

THURSDAY,  Sept.  13 

Worship -Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10p.m, 
UC  533;  Christian  Ecology  Study  Group, 
4:10  p.m.,  UC  335;  discussion  hour  and  so- 
cial evening,  6 p.m.,  UC  333. 

Art  Lecture  - “A  propos  d’une  peinture  des 
annees  soixante,”  Paterson  Ewen,  12:15  p.m., 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 

OVC  Seminar  - “Why  Do  We  Have  No 
Answers  to  Dairy  Cattle  Lameness?”  Roger 
Morris,  3:10  p.m..  Biomedical  Sciences 
1642. 

SUNDAY,  Sept.  16 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Arboretum  - Guelph-Kitchener-Waterloo 
Bonsai  Show,  11  a.m.  to  6 p.m..  Arboretum 
Centre,  $3. 

MONDAY,  Sept.  17 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Fish  Pathology:  Not 
So  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front,”  Robert 
Armstrong,  11: 10  a.m.,  Pathology  2152. 
OVC  Seminar  - “Veterinary  Service  or 
Health  Care  Delivery?”  Roger  Morris,  noon, 
Clinical  Studies  1434. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
“Coming  Events,”  call  Ext.  2592. 


Create  Art  with  Nature’s  Finest  Elements 

Environmentally 

Responsible, 

No  Animal-Testing, 
Please  Recycle 

/VEDA 

ROYAL  CUTS 

HAIR  CARE  CENTRE 

University  of  Guelph 
University  Centre 

Open  six  days  a week  and  Thursday  nights. 

No  appointment  necessary. 

Off  Campus.  767-5030.  On  Campus.  Ext.  5030. 


Personnel  report 


Appointments 
John  Dutcher  of  the  University  of  Arizona  has 
been  appointed  assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Physics. 

Shirley  Inglis  has  changed  employment  in 
the  Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital  from  MTS  HI 
to  head  nurse  of  the  small  animal  wards  and 
intensive  care. 

John  McClellan  of  Brantford  and  Simon 
Nieuwolt  of  Guelph  have  been  appointed  ad- 
junct professors  in  the  Department  of  Geog- 
raphy for  three-year  terms. 

Deborah  Mair  of  Mississauga  has  been  ap- 
pointed financial  aid  counsellor  in  the 
Registrar’s  Office. 

Dr.  Robert  Peiffer  Jr.  of  the  school  of 
medicine  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
has  been  appointed  professor  in  the  Depart- 


ment of  Clinical  Studies. 

Karen  Shiell  has  changed  employment  from 
clerk  I in  Health  Services  to  accounting  clerk 
in  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry. 

Profs.  Henry  Staempfli  and  Margaret  Thor- 
bum  have  been  appointed  assistant  professors 
in  the  Department  of  Clinical  Studies. 

Andrea  Thyret  of  Waterloo  has  been  named 
north  area  director  in  the  Department  of 
Residences. 

Trish  Walker,  formerly  assistant  university 
secretary  in  the  University  Secretariat,  has  been 
appointed  associate  registrar,  admissions,  in 
the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

Heather  Watson  has  changed  employment 
from  library  assistant  I in  the  library  to  store 
clerk  in  the  University  Bookstore. 


Chiropractor 

Dr.TimPeloso 

announces  the  opening 
of  a new  Guelph  practice 
at  750  Gordon  St. 

(at  Stone  Road). 


Office  hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  8 a.m.  to  6 p.m. 
Telephone  519-767-2225. 
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Briefly 

OVC  showcases  dogs 
Super  Match  ’90,  an  all-breed  dog  show  hosted 
by  OVC  in  collaboration  with  ProShows  of 
Toronto,  gets  under  way  Sept  15  at  9 a.m.  on 
the  green  near  the  Equine  Research  Centre. 
Proceeds  from  the  show  will  go  to  the  college’s 
Pet  Trust  Fund.The  presiding  judges  will  be  12 
of  Canada’s  top  winning  professional  handlers. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  judging  events,  there 
will  be  special  competitions,  clinical  presenta- 
tions, exhibits  and  tours.  The  show  is  free  and 
open  to  the  public. 

Health  Services  hours 
Health  Services  is  open  from  8:30  am.  to  10 
p.m.  Monday  to  Friday.  On  Friday  evenings 
from  5 to  10  p.m.,  there  is  a first-aid  clinic  only. 
During  the  final  exam  period,  the  office  will  be 
open  from  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  on  weekends  as  a 
first-aid  clinic.  A nurse  will  be  available  to 
document  illnesses.  In  case  of  a medical  emer- 
gency, call  Ext  2000. 

Protect  your  back 

The  preventive  care  back  program  offered  by 
retired  human  biology  professor  John  Powell  is 
available  again  this  fall  Wednesdays  from  1 1 
a.m.  to  noon  at  the  Athletics  Centre,  beginning 
Sept.  19.  To  register,  call  Gisele  MacNeil  at 
Ext  2133. 

May  I have  this  dance? 

The  Athletics  Department  is  offering  a variety 
of  instructional  dance  programs  this  fall  in  bal- 
let, jazz,  modem  dance  and  social  dance.  There 
are  also  children’s  classes  in  pre-modem  and 
modem  jazz.  Registration  is  Sept.  12  at  6:30 
p.m.  in  the  main  gym  of  the  Athletics  Centre. 
Three  workshops  are  also  being  offered  for 
modem  dance,  jazz  and  lambada.  Registration 
forms  are  available  at  the  Athletics  Centre.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext.  2216  or  2152. 

Computing  series  begins 


Room  441  of  the  University  Centre),  in  the 
afternoon  (5:15  p.m.  in  the  Department  of 
Population  Medicine  lounge)  and  in  the  eve- 
ning (8  p.m.  in  Room  335  of  the  UQ.  The 
classes  begin  Sept  20;  cost  is  $25  for  students, 
$95  for  non-students.  The  clinic  also  offers 
booster  classes  and  private  biofeedback  and 
relaxation  instruction.  For  more  information, 
call  Prof.  Evelyn  Bird  at  Ext.  2262. 

Phone  book  update 

Communications  Services  is  updating  the  cam- 
pus telephone  directory.  An  information  pack- 
age containing  departmental,  organization  and 
staff  listings  has  been  mailed  to  all  colleges, 
directorates  and  departments.  Departments  are 
requested  to  make  any  necessary  changes  to  the 
listings  and  forward  them  to  Communications 
Services.  If  your  department  has  not  received 
this  package,  call  Karen  Greffe  at  Ext  8583. 

Validate  your  card 

Employee  stickers  on  identification  cards  ex- 
pired Sept.  3.  If  you  have  not  received  a new 
one,  see  your  departmental  secretary  or  ad- 
ministrative assistant 

Dealing  with  bulimia 

The  Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre 
is  setting  up  a group  for  people  with  bulimia. 
For  more  information,  call  Anne  Billings  at  Ext 
3244.  Membership  is  limited  to  registered  stu- 
dents. 

Cardiovascular  Club 

The  Cardiovascular  Club  is  now  in  its  26th  year. 
Retired  human  biology  professor  John  Powell 
will  lead  club  sessions  five  days  a week,  begin- 
ning Sept  10  at  12:15  p.m.  on  the  Alumni 
Stadium  track.  Admission  to  the  club  is  by 
medical  certificate  only.  For  more  information, 
call  824-7735. 

Host  families  needed 


speed  centrifuge.  The  following  items  are  for 
sale  to  the  public:  SD#1012  — Pitney  Bowes 
folding  unit;  SD#1011  — three  Volker  Craig 
415  APL  terminals;  two  secretarial  chairs; 
SD#1010 — ni  ne  study  carre  Is;  cassette- to-cas- 
setted uplicator.  Bogen  turntable;  two  Sony  AV 
3600  reel-to-reel  video  recorders;  SD#989  — 
two  metal  chairs.  Surplus  items  are  now  listed 
on  CoSy,  under  the  conference  University 
Surplus.  Items  not  sold  to  departments  within 
two  weeks  are  then  made  available  to  the 
public.  For  more  information,  call  Ext  8139. 

Museum  hosts  festival 
The  Ontario  Agricultural  Museum  in  Milton  is 
holding  a harvest  festival  and  farmers’  market 
Sept  9.  There  will  be  a Christmas  craft  fair 
Sept  22  and  23.  For  more  information,  call 
416-878-8151. 

College  women’s  tea 
The  U of  G branch  of  the  College  Women’s 
Club  is  holding  a membership  tea  SepL  1 1 from 
2 to  4 pm . and  7:30  to  9 pm.  at  The  Arboretum 
Centre.  For  more  information,  call  821-5813. 

Have  a story  to  tell? 

The  second  annual  Eden  Mills  Writers’  Festival 
is  being  held  OcL  14  at  the  Bookshelf  Cafe. 
Performing  writers  will  include  Michael  On- 
daatje,  Jane  Urquhart,  Leon  Rooke,  Stuart  Mc- 
Lean and  Profs.  Janice  Kulyk-Keefer  and 
Connie  Rooke,  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. There  will  be  a literary  contest  open  to  the 
public.  Submissions  are  being  sought  in  short 
fiction  (3,500  words  maximum),  poetry  and 
short  dramatic  works  (half  hour  maximum). 
The  deadline  is  Oct.  1 . Send  manuscript  and  $5 
entry  fee  to  Eden  Mills  Literary  Association, 
c/o  R.  Besscy,  Main  Street,  Eden  Mills  NOB 
1P0.  For  more  information,  call  856-9450. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
“Briefly, ” call  Ext.  2592. 


Our  people 

Bernard  Katz,  U of  G Library,  is  the  new 
treasurer  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of 
Canada.  He  recently  conducted  a workshop  on 
copyright  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  On- 
tario Library  Service  North,  delivered  a paper 
to  the  East  York  Teacher-Librarians’  Associa- 
tion on  copyright  developments  and  how  they 
affect  teaching,  and  gave  a presentation  with 
George  Loney  of  the  library  on  CD-ROM 
software  at  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Canadian  Library  Association. 

Peter  Cameron  of  the  Guelph  chapter  of 
the  Ontario  Public  Research  Interest  Group, 
co-ordinator  since  the  chapter  opened  in  1976. 
is  leaving  to  do  freelance  work  and  continue 
studies  in  adult  education.  He  is  being  replaced 
by  Karen  Farbridge,  a recent  PhD  graduate 
of  the  Department  of  Zoology. 

Prof.  Jack  Trevors,  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy, presented  an  invited  paper  this  summer  at 
the  sixth  international  Symposium  on  Genetics 
of  Industrial  Micro-organisms  in  France.  He 
spoke  on  “High-Voltage  Electroporation  for 
Plasmid  DNA  Transformation  in  Bacteria.” 

The  Department  of  Food  Science  plans  to 
recognize  Prof.  Dave  Arnott’s  retirement  this 
September  with  a gift.  To  donate  to  the  gift, 
call  Wendy  Wismer  at  Ext.  2269  or  Prof.  Rick 
Yada  at  Ext  8915. 

Prof.  Walter  Bachinski,  Department  of 
Fine  Art,  is  the  artist  member  of  a design  team 
formed  by  the  firm  of  Moorehead,  Fleming, 
Corbin  and  Partners,  who  are  among  finalists 
for  the  proposed  UN  peacekeeping  monument 
commissioned  by  the  National  Capitol  Com- 
mission in  Ottawa.  Bachinski  is  also  a member 
of  a design  team  that  is  a finalist  for  a public 
commission  in  Mississauga. 

Prof.  Gerta  Moray,  Fine  Art,  gave  a lecture 
at  the  National  Gallery  in  Ottawa  last  month  on 
“Emily  Carr  Picturing  Native  Culture,”  in 
conjunction  with  a retrospective  exhibition  of 
Carr’s  work.  □ 


Computing  Services  begins  its  annual  Wednes- 
day lunchtime  seminar  series  SepL  12  with  a 
discussion  of  “Windows  3.0  — the  Future  of 
DOS.”  It  begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Room  204  of 
the  Computing  Services  building.  The  seminars 
are  free  and  open  to  everyone.  Upcoming  topics 
include  “Overview  of  the  NeXT  Computer” 
SepL  19,  “A  Look  at  Computer-Generated 
Graphics  for  Presentations”  SepL  26  and  “The 
NeXT:  Media  Station  and  FrameMaker  — 
Using  the  NeXT  in  Teaching  and  in  Academic 
Publishing”  OcL  3. 

Manage  your  stress 

The  Stress  Management  and  High  Performance 
Clinic  is  offering  fall  semester  classes  Mondays 
and  Thursdays  at  lunchtime  (12:10  p.m.  in 


Student  Travel  Schools  is  looking  for  families 
in  the  G uelph/Waterloo/Kitchener  area  who  are 
interested  in  hosting  a foreign  exchange  student 
for  10  months  during  the  school  year.  For  more 
information,  call  Julia  Lubczunski  collect  at 
725-3953. 

Surplus  sales 

The  Surplus  Sales  Department  has  the  follow- 
ing items  for  sale  to  departments:  SD#1019  — 
Compaq  Deskpro  monitor,  C.  Itoh  printer, 
Epson  FX-286  printer;  DS#1017  — three 
Tandy  1 000  computers  with  printers  (DWP 220 
or  DWP  230);  SD#1015  — two  cabinets,  ver- 
tical drawers,  30"  x 85";  bioscope  projector, 
filing  cabineL  40"  x 40" ; SD#  1 0 1 3 — Harwood 
slide  editor,  SD#1007  — Sorvall  RC-3  low- 


TICKETS  ON  SALE  NOW 

FOR  INFORMATION  CALL  UNIVERSITY  CENTRE  BOX  OFFICE 
(519)  824-4120  ext.  3940 


•Ticket  sales  date  to  be  announced. 


ib>  THE  UNIVERSITY  CENTRE  presents 

THE  1990-91  PERFORMANCE  SEASON  £ CHILDREN’S  SERIES 

DANCE:  Robert  Desrosiers  Dance  Theatre 


The  Nylons 
Loreena  McKennitt 
Rita  MacNeil  * 


Collectibles  Fair  - Oct  14 
Fair  November  - 

Nov.  15  - 18 


A Gift  To 
Wingfield's 
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Know  your  rights,  responsibilities 


Editor’s  note:  The  following  article  was 
provided  by  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs. 

For  university  students,  the  knowledge 
gained  outside  the  walls  of  a classroom  can  be 
just  as  important  as  the  formal  academic 
education  they  receive. 

To  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of  being 
a member  of  the  University  community,  stu- 
dents have  the  responsibility  to  both  know  and 
abide  by  regulations  distributed  annually, 
which  are  meant  to  ensure  the  well-being  of  the 
community.  Should  these  rules  be  broken,  stu- 
dents may  be  forced  to  face  a non-academic 
judicial  process. 

Infractions  of  University  regulations  con- 
cerning personal  harassment,  property  damage 
and  violations  of  residence  or  parking  agree- 
ments represent  some  of  the  actions  that  can 
set  this  process  in  motion.  The  seriousness  of 
the  matter  will  influence  the  judicial  process 
that  follows. 

All  criminal  matters  and  breaches  of 
provincial  statutes  are  directed  to  the  public 
courts,  but  the  University  will  also  act  when  it 
feels  that  its  own  vital  interests  are  affected. 

Breaches  of  University  regulations  are 
treated  as  behavioral  problems.  The  focus  of 
any  judicial  process  within  the  University  is  to 
help  students  learn  responsible  behavior 
within  the  university  community.  In  short,  an 
educational  focus  permeates  the  overall  judi- 
cial process. 

In  most  situations  where  University  regula- 
tions are  broken,  the  campus  police  or 
residence  life  staff  are  called  to  the  scene  of  the 
incident.  A report  is  filed  by  the  attending 
officers,  and  any  charges  for  breaches  of  the 
regulations  are  sent  to  the  judicial  clerk. 

Defendants  are  sent  a letter  advising  them 
of  the  charge  and  the  date,  time  and  location  of 
Judicial  Committee  hearings,  which  are  held 
throughout  the  semester.  They  are  also  asked 
to  review  the  material  related  to  the  charge  in 
the  office  of  the  judicial  clerk,  where  they  are 
advised  of  their  rights  and  responsibilities. 

A representative  of  the  campus  police  or 
residence  life  staff  reports  the  details  of  the 
incident  to  the  committee.  Defendants  are  al- 
lowed to  describe  their  alleged  participation  in 
an  infraction  as  they  see  fit  Following  this,  the 


committee  decides  whether  the  defendant  is 
guilty  or  not  guilty. 

If  a student  is  found  guilty,  an  appropriate 
disciplinary  penalty  is  levied.  Penalties  in- 
clude fines,  sanctions,  probationary  periods, 
bonds,  warnings  and,  in  extreme  cases, 
suspension  or  expulsion. 

There  are  two  levels  of  probation,  depend- 
ing on  the  seriousness  of  the  misbehavior. 
Level  1 is  usually  imposed  for  misdemeanors 
such  as  causing  a disturbance,  disorderly  con- 
duct or  trespassing.  Level  2 is  for  offences  such 
as  theft,  assault  and  harassment,  or  tampering 
with  fire  equipment 

No  record  of  an  appearance  or  conviction 
before  the  non-academic  Judicial  Committee 
appears  on  the  student’s  academic  record.  A 
route  for  appeal  is  also  established. 

Students  are  largely  judged  by  their  peers. 
The  Judicial  Committee  consists  of  five  stu- 
dents (three  nominated  by  college  govern- 
ments and  one  each  by  the  Interhall  Council 
and  Graduate  Students  Association),  three 
faculty  representatives  and  a chair  selected  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Student  Rights  and 
Responsibilities. 

During  the  1989/90  academic  year,  81  stu- 
dents were  asked  to  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee. Of  these,  93.8  per  cent  were  males  and  6.2 
per  cent  were  females.  About  57  per  cent  of 
those  charged  were  in  their  first  year  of  univer- 
sity. Some  79  per  cent  of  the  incidents  resulted 
in  fines,  of  which  64.2  per  cent  were  $50  and 
up. 

Level  1 probation,  which  usually  lasts  two 
semesters,  was  levelled  against  73  per  cent  of 
the  cases  brought  before  the  Judicial  Commit- 
tee. 

Statistics  often  help  to  put  situations  into 
perspective.  Incidents  that  result  in  an  ap- 
pearance before  the  Judicial  Committee  are 
generally  isolated  events  in  the  University 
community  and  involve  a small  number  of 
individuals.  Community  responsibility  and  the 
rights  that  go  with  it  are  an  important  part  of 
the  learning  that  takes  place  at  university. 

To  receive  a copy  of  U of  G’s  Rights  and 
Responsibilities  or  to  learn  more  about  the 
non-academic  judicial  process,  call  the  judicial 
clerk  at  Ext.  3192.  □ 


They  loved  Paris  in  the  winter 


by  David  Thomas 

U of  G’s  second  full-scale  Paris  semester  is  set 
to  go  next  January,  and  if  it  goes  as  well  as  this 
year’s  program,  it  will  be  a resounding  success, 
says  Prof.  Keith  Slater,  School  of  Engineering 
and  Department  of  Consumer  Studies. 

As  co-ordinator  of  the  1 990  program.  Slater 
had  “a  tremendous  time”  leading  the  semester, 
which  gave  3 1 students  an  opportunity  to  spend 
four  months  in  Paris  learning  about  French  life 
and  culture  inside  and  outside  the  classroom. 

Approved  by  Senate  to  run  for  an  initial 
three  years  after  a trial  run  in  1989  with  Prof. 
Ian  Lubek,  Psychology,  and  eight  students,  the 
Paris  experience  provides  students  with  learn- 
ing opportunities  vastly  different  from  a 
regular  semester  at  Guelph,  says  Slater. 

“One  or  two  of  them  might  have  had  slightly 
higher  marks  had  they  not  been  in  Paris,  but  as 
far  as  I’m  concerned,  the  experience  of  being 
in  Paris  is  better  education  than  getting  five  per 
cent  more  in  the  course.  They  learned  far,  far 
more  about  life  than  they  would  have  done 
here.” 

Psychology  student  Megan  Yarmey  agrees. 

“I  learned  a lot  more  socially  than  academical- 
ly — life  skills  and  social  experiences  that 
you’d  never  get  at  a university  campus,”  she 
says. 

Courses  offered  through  the  program  will 
vary  from  year  to  year  depending  on  the 
academic  specialty  of  the  co-ordinator,  but 
there  will  always  be  a cross-section  of  classes 
dealing  with  various  aspects  of  French  life, 
from  science  to  the  arts. 

Slater  taught  two  courses  — one  on  French 
contributions  to  science  and  technology  and 
one  dealing  with  the  French  fashion  and  textile 
industries.  His  wife  led  a comparative  literature 
course  on  19th-century  English  and  French 
authors,  and  French  instructors  gave  classes  on 
French  cinema  and  photography,  music  and 
food. 

All  the  courses  are  taught  in  English,  so 
students  don’t  have  to  be  fluently  bilingual,  but 
they  do  need  a working  knowledge  of  the 
language  for  excursions  in  the  city  and 
throughout  the  countryside. 

Going  beyond  the  classroom  is  what  really 
makes  the  semester  a good  learning  ex- 
perience, says  fine  art  student  Jeff  Bowlby. 

“The  courses  dealt  with  the  experiences  of 
French  life,”  he  says.  “For  the  course  on 
cinema,  we  were  able  to  go  see  lots  of  French 
films,  and  there  were  concerts  to  supplement 
the  music  course.  The  academic  side  was  very 
well  planned  — the  courses  were  integrated 
with  the  living  experience.” 

In  addition  to  the  cultural  wealth  of  Paris, 
the  many  trips  to  other  parts  of  France  provided 
insight  into  the  lifestyle  and  history  of  the 
country,  says  Slater.  Classes  were  scheduled  in 
such  a way  that  every  other  weekend,  the  stu- 
dents could  go  on  excursions  from  Thursday 
afternoon  until  Monday  evening  if  they 
wanted. 

Destinations  included  Bordeaux,  the  Loire 
Valley,  Burgundy  and  Brittany.  There  were 
also  shorter  trips  to  places  like  Normandy, 
Versailles,  Rouen  and  Fountainebleu. 

Slater  was  able  to  subsidize  the  transporta- 
tion costs  of  the  excursions  from  the  program 
budget,  and  he  arranged  accommodation  that 
allowed  the  students  to  get  by  on  less  than  200 
francs  a day.  On  the  trips,  the  students  visited 
castles,  cathedrals,  museums,  medieval  vil- 
lages and  fortresses. 

There  were  some  problems,  but  they 
weren’t  serious  enough  to  detract  from  the 
experience,  says  Slater.  The  initial  difficulty  for 
many  was  culture  shock.  For  Bowlby,  who  was 
in  Europe  for  the  first  time,  the  cultural  and 
language  differences  were  a challenge  in  the 
beginning. 

Even  with  high  school  French,  he  says,  “it 
was  a bit  hard  at  first,  but  after  a few  weeks, 
you  knew  more  vocabulary  and  you  had  more 
confidence  in  your  ability  to  hold  a conversa- 
tion. You  hear  about  Parisians  being  cold  and 
impolite,  (but)  they  were  very  patient  and  un- 
derstanding.” 

There  were  also  some  problems  with  one  of 
the  two  student  residences  used  by  the  pro- 
gram, but  Yarmey  says  the  students  didn’t  let 
that  spoil  other  aspects  of  the  trip.  “After  all, 
we  had  affordable,  centrally  located  accom- 


modation in  a crowded  city,  so  it  wasn’t  a majo 
problem,”  she  says. 

Different  arrangements  are  being  made  fo: 
accommodation  for  the  next  semester,  includ 
ing  the  possibility  of  billeting  students  witl 
French  families,  Slater  says. 

The  teaching  environment  was  constrained 
somewhat  by  a lack  of  audio-visual  equipmen 
and  a shortage  of  English  language  library 
resources.  But  Slater  says  those  inconvenien 
ces  were  far  outweighed  by  the  advantages  oi 
exposure  to  French  culture  and  lifestyles. 

“The  difficulties  were  only  a minoi 
nuisance,”  he  says.  “It  was  a tremendoui 
educational  and  growing  experience  for  the 
students.  By  the  end,  they  all  felt  they’d  ma- 
tured a lot.” 

Seeing  Paris  was  an  experience  not  to  be 
missed,  says  Bowlby.  “I’d  love  to  go  back.”  □ 


Co-ordinator  sought 
for  1992  Paris  semester 

The  Paris  Semester  Committee  is  seeking 
a co-ordinator  for  the  1992  program. 

The  co-ordinator  usually  teaches  two 
courses  and  is  responsible  for  interview- 
ing and  evaluating  students,  making  ar- 
rangements for  courses,  helping  students 
select  programs  of  study,  co-ordinating 
extracurricular  activities  in  France,  ensur- 
ing that  students  meet  academic  require- 
ments and  carrying  out  administrative 
tasks. 

Any  faculty  member  interested  in  co- 
ordinating the  1992  semester  should  call 
the  co-ordinator  of  the  1991  program. 
Prof.  Ken  Mullen,  Mathematics  and 
Statistics,  at  Ext  3896  or  2155.  □ 
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THE  FACES  OF  SUCCESS 

Ten  of  Canada’s  brightest  young  students  were  presented  with  Toronto,  James  Beecroft  of  St.  Catharines.  Suzi  Camilleri  of 
U of  G President's  Scholarships  at  a ceremony  Sept.  5 at  the  London,  Sian  French  of  Springdale,  Nfld.,  Jennifer  McDonald 
President’s  House.  Above,  from  left  to  right,  are  Vona  Lunsky  of  Waterford,  Rus sell  Bonduriansky  of  East  Fork  and  Presi- 
of  North  York,  Brendon  Larson  of  Harrow,  Barbara  Johnston  dent  Brian  Segal.  See  story,  page  3. 

of  Nepean,  Stephanie  Sears  of  Whitby,  Omer  Yukseker  of  Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher.  Photographic  Services 


Engineering  professor  named  3M fellow 


Prof.  Trevor  Dickinson,  School  of  Engineering,  has  received  a 1990 
3M  Teaching  Fellowship  for  outstanding  university  teaching  and 
leadership  in  the  development  of  excellence  in  academic  programs. 

Sponsored  by  the  Society  for  Teaching  and  Learning  in  Higher 
Education  and  3M  Canada  Ltd.,  the  fellowships  are  awarded  to  10 
Canadian  faculty  each  year.  They  recognize  individuals  who  both 
excel  in  the  teaching  of  their  own  courses  and  who  demonstrate  a 
more  general  leadership  and  commitment  to  excellence  in  university 
teaching. 

Dickinson  is  the  sixth  Guelph  faculty  member  to  receive  the 
prestigious  award  since  its  inception  in  1986.  Past  recipients  are 
Profs.  Ernie  McFarland,  Physics;  Norman  Gibbins,  Microbiology; 
Terry  Gillespie,  Land  Resource  Science;  Sandy  Middleton,  Zoology; 
and  the  late  John  Bell,  former  chair  of  the  Department  of  Languages 
and  Literatures.  Prof.  Connie  Rooke,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
English  Language  and  Literature,  received  a 3M  fellowship  while 
on  faculty  at  the  University  of  Victoria. 

A native  of  Toronto,  Dickinson  studied  at  OAC,  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  Colorado  State  before  returning  to  teach  at  Guelph 
in  1 967.  Although  his  specialty  is  water  resource  engineering,  he  has 
been  involved  in  teaching  the  introductory  course  in  engineering 
design. 

He  has  twice  received  the  Engineering  Professor  of  the  Year 
Award  at  U of  G,  and  was  Guelph’s  first  co-ordinator  of  instructional 
development. 

Dickinson’s  approach  to  teaching  today  is  far  different  than  it  was 
23  years  ago,  he  says.  As  a beginning  teacher,  he  focused  mainly  on 
the  course  material  itself.  But  that  started  to  change  when  he  taught 
an  introductory  course  for  the  first  time  and  found  himself  faced  with 
‘60  or  70  terrified  students.”  Realizing  he  had  to  rethink  the  emphasis 
of  his  lectures,  he  started  to  place  the  focus  on  his  students  instead. 

Although  course  material  changes  only  slightly  from  year  to  year, 
having  new  students,  often  with  different  backgrounds  or  different 
interests  in  various  aspects  of  the  material,  keeps  teaching  exciting, 
says  Dickinson. 

‘I  find  it  interesting  not  only  to  deal  with  students'  questions,  but 
what  provoked  the  questions,  or  to  find  out  more  about  the  student. 


Trevor  Dickinson  Photo  by  Alvin  Ng,  Creative  Services 


‘1  find  it  as  exciting  to  relate  to  the  students  as  to  deal  with  the 
material.  That  keeps  changing,  that’s  never  quite  the  same.  There’s 
the  human  dimension  of  working  with  people.  To  me,  it’s  great.” 

He  credits  the  seminars  organized  by  Teaching  Support  Services 
as  being  a ‘terrific  advantage"  for  professors  on  campus  to  exchange 
ideas  and  explore  new  methods  of  instruction.  □ 
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Awards 

Prof.  Brian  Kennedy  of  the  Centre  for 
Genetic  Improvement  of  Livestock  has 
received  the  1990  Rockefeller  Prentice 
Memorial  Award  of  the  American  Society  of 
Animal  Science  for  outstanding  research  in 
animal  breeding  and  genetics.  The  award 
was  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
ASAS  at  Iowa  State  University  in  August. 

Prof.  Robert  Hall,  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy, was  recently  elected  a tellow  of  the 
Canadian  Phytopathological  Society.  The 
award  recognized  Hall's  contributions  to  re- 
search, teaching,  extension  and  administra- 
tion in  the  field  of  plant  pathology. 

Fine  art  student  CharlesCourville  ofSud- 
bury  has  been  named  the  finalist  in  the 
Toronto  Sculpture  Garden's  1990  national 
student  competition.  In  1992,  he  will  com- 
pete with  finalists  from  the  1991  and  1992 
competitions.  The  winner  will  mount  an  in- 
stallation in  the  garden  the  following  sum- 
mer, with  a budget  of  $5  million. 

The  Guelph  Regional  Project,  initiated  in 
1 987  by  Prof.  Gil  Stelter,  History,  to  support 
and  encourage  interdisciplinary  historical 
research  on  the  Upper  Grand  Valley  region 
of  Ontario,  has  won  an  award  of  merit  from 
the  American  Association  for  State  and 
Local  History.  The  award,  the  most  pres- 
tigious in  North  America  for  achievements 
in  this  field,  recognizes  GRP  particularly  for 
its  development  of  innovative  research  tools 
for  regional  and  local  history.  GRP  is  funded 
by  the  Research  Enhancement  Fund. 

The  Canadian  Society  of  Animal  Science 
honored  three  U of  G researchers  at  its  an- 
nual awards  banquet  in  British  Columbia 
this  summer.  Prof.  Henry  Bayley,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Nutritional  Sciences, 
received  the  certificate  of  merit  for  outstand- 
ing research  contributions  to  the  Canadian 
animal  industry.  Prof.  Brian  McBride, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  received  the 
Co-op  Feeds  Young  Scientist  Award  for  ex- 
cellence in  research.  John  Kelly,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  received  second  prize  in  the 
graduate  student  competition. 

Retired  family  studies  professor  Lila 
Engberg  has  received  the  1 990  honor  award 
of  the  Canadian  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion, recognizing  leadership  and  service. 
Engberg,  who  retired  from  U of  G in  1987, 
works  as  a consultant  for  international  home 
economics  programs.  □ 


Correction 

The  Sept.  5 article  in  At  Guelph  outlining 
Continuing  Education’s  phone  numbers 
should  have  read  :‘lt  is  still  possible  to  reach 
the  school  by  calling  the  University 
switchboard  at  519-824-4120  or  by  fax  at 
767-0758  or  824-9813  (Independent  Study 
only).  □ 


Obituaries 

Gabrielle  Hubert 

Gabrielle  Hubert,  financial  aid  counsel- 
lor in  the  Registrar’s  Office,  died  Sept  2 
after  a lengthy  illness.  She  was  4 1 . At  the 
University  since  198 1,  she  was  active  in 
United  Way  campaigns  and  received  a 
citation  from  that  organization  in  1985 
for  outstanding  service  to  the  com- 
munity. A trust  fund  has  been  established 
in  Ms  Hubert’s  name  at  the  CIBC  branch 
in  Fergus. 

Margaret  Walker 
Margaret  Walker  of  Thunder  Bay,  a 
fourth-year  student  in  applied  human 
nutrition,  was  killed  in  a car  accident 
Sept.  I . She  was  22.  She  is  survived  by 
her  parents  and  her  brother. 

John  Holland 

John  Holland  of  Guelph  and  formerly  of 
Cottam,  a graduate  student  in  the 
Department  of  Crop  Science,  died  Sept. 
2 after  a lengthy  illness.  He  was  35.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Joan,  his  parents 
and  one  brother.  □ 


Publications 

An  article  by  Prof.  John  Ambrose  of  The 
Arboretum  and  Richard  Mitchell  of  the  New 
York  State  Museum  on  “Conservation 
Strategies:  A Focus  on  Co-operation  Action" 
has  been  published  in  Ecosystem  Manage- 
ment: fare  Species  and  Significant  Habitats , 
the  New  York  State  Museum  Bulletin  41 1 . 

“Immunoenhancement  in  Wasting 
Protein-Energy  Malnutrition:  Assessment  of 
Present  Information  and  Proposal  of  a New 
Concept,"  by  Prof.  Bill  Woodward  and 
former  PhD  student  Suzanne  Filteau, 
Department  of  Nutritional  Sciences,  appears 
in  Advances  in  Nutritional  Research,  Vol.  8 
(1990),  pages  1 1-34. 

An  article  on“The  Effect  of  Fasting  Time 
on  Plasma  Total  Cholesterol  Concentration 
in  Mongolian  Gerbils,"  by  Prof.  Nina  Mercer 
and  former  PhD  student  Loretta 
DiFranceso,  Department  of  Family  Studies, 
and  Prof.  Brian  Allen,  Mathematics  and 
Statistics,  appeared  in  the  March  1990  issue 
of  the  Journal  of  Nutritional  Biochemistry . 
pages  155-159. 

An  article  by  Mercer  and  DiFranceso  on 
‘Plasma  Cholinesterase  Activity  and  Lipid 
Levels  as  Coronary  Heart  Disease  Risk  Fac- 
tors in  Mongolian  Gerbils  Fed  Casein  or  Soy 
Protein’  was  published  in  Nutrition  Research 
10(1990),  pages  173-182.  □ 
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INTERNATIONAL  INTERACTIONS 


The  Plant  Biotechnology  Centre’s 
second  advanced  course  on  plant 
biotechnology  brought  22  scientists 
from  around  the  world  to  campus  this 
summer  to  discuss  plant-microbe  inter- 
actions. Funded  by  Monsanto  Canada 
and  NSERC,  with  support  from  OM  AF, 
the  University,  Dupont  and  Terochem, 
the  course  was  organized  by  Profs. 
Annette  Nassuth,  Botany;  Peter  Pauls, 


director  of  the  centre;  Judy  Strommer, 
Horticultural  Science;  Tom  Michaels, 
Crop  Science;  and  Greg  Boland,  En- 
vironmental Biology.  Above,  from  left  to 
right,  are  Nassuth;  Jack  Wearing  of 
Monsanto;  Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  as- 
sociate vice-president,  academic; 
Michaels;  Pauls;  Clare  Rennie,  assistant 
deputy  minister  of  OMAF;  and 
Strommer. 


Collaboration  is  key  in  plant  biology 


A new  interdepartmental  undergraduate  plant  biology  program  is  bringing  together  four 
departments  and  two  colleges. 

A two-year  core  set  of  courses  forms  the  basis  of  a modem,  relevant  outlook  on  plant 
biology  that  is  unrivalled  elsewhere  in  Canada,  says  Prof.  Usher  Posluszny,  acting  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Botany. 

‘We  have  more  plant  biologists  at  Guelph  than  at  any  other  University  in  Canada,"  he 
says. ‘This  is  the  first  opportunity  we’ve  really  had  to  pull  all  those  people  together  to  use 
their  talents  and  resources  in  one  program." 

Plant  biology  at  U of  G involves  faculty  in  the  departments  of  Botany,  Crop  Science, 
Environmental  Biology  and  Horticultural  Science.  In  the  past,  each  of  the  departments 
offered  separate  B.Sc.  or  B.Sc.(Agr)  degrees,  and  it  wasn’t  always  possible  for  students  to 
choose  courses  in  other  programs. 

Now,  the  programs  have  been  consolidated  into  one  major,  with  students  taking  two  years 
of  core  study  before  choosing  an  area  of  specialization. 

The  consolidation  will  serve  students  well,  says  Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  associate  vice- 
president,  academic. ‘We  have  tried  to  break  down  discipline  and  departmental  barriers  and 
integrate  expertise  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  so  they  get  more  comprehensive  exposure 
to  the  range  of  expertise  available,  but  still  allow  them  to  specialize  in  an  area  of  interest  if 
they  wish." 

Courses  have  been  designed  to  provide  students  with  an  understanding  of  the  essential 
elements  of  plant  biology,  giving  them  flexibility  when  entering  the  job  market,  whether  it’s 
in  the  agronomic,  horticultural,  food,  forestry  or  biotechnology  industries  or  government. 

More  than  20  courses  have  been  eliminated  or  consolidated,  and  new  key  courses  in  basic 
botany,  plant  protection  and  economic  botany  have  been  added.  The  program  is  structured 
as  follows: 

■ Core  plant  biology  — This  introduces  the  students  to  the  physical  and  life  sciences  and, 
over  a four-semester  period,  provides  them  with  a fundamental  understanding  of 
biology,  physics,  chemistry,  mathematics  and  computing.  Training  in  plant  biology  is 
achieved  through  courses  in  botany,  plant  anatomy  and  taxonomy,  plant  pathology  and 
plants  as  food  systems.  From  this  background,  students  can  specialize  in  one  of  the 
following  areas  or  follow  an  unspecialized  path. 

■ Crop  science  — This  option  provides  consideration  of  managed  plant  communities  as 
crops  for  human  and  animal  nutrition  and  manufactured  products.  Studies  provide  for 
understanding  crop  management  systems  in  Canadian  and  world  agriculture  through 
integration  of  biological,  economic  and  resource  management  principles. 

■ Plant  science  and  plant  biotechnology  — Improvement  of  economic  plant  species  by 
modern  biological  applications,  including  powerful  tools  of  molecular  biology,  provide 
the  basis  for  this  plant  biotechnology  option.  Students  study  the  basics  of  plant  and 
molecular  genetics,  and  gain  first-hand  experience  in  the  techniques  of  biotechnology. 

■ Plant  protection  — A major  loss  in  agronomic  crop  production  occurs  because  of  the 
invasion  of  pests  — insects,  fungi,  bacteria  and  viruses.  This  specialization  emphasizes 
the  identification  and  causes  for  infection  and  means  of  protection  against  pathogens. 

■ Horticultural  science  and  urban  horticulture  and  environmental  management  — 
Students  in  these  two  programs  specialize  in  horticultural  practices.  Horticultural 
science  emphasizes  practices  in  industry  and  greenhouse  development.  Urban  horticul- 
ture and  environmental  management  stresses  environmental  aspects  in  relation  to 
policy,  recreation  and  the  use  of  control  processes  (such  as  pesticides  and  herbicides) 
in  urban  environments.  □ 


British  chemist  to  speak  at  GWC2 


Organic  chemist  Selby  Knox,  the  1990  dis- 
tinguished lecturer  at  the  Guelph- Waterloo 
Centre  for  Graduate  Work  in  Chemistry,  will 
be  consulting  with  staff  and  students  at  the 
two  campuses  Sept.  28  to  Oct.  5. 

As  deputy  head  of  the  school  of  chemistry 
at  the  University  of  Bristol,  Knox  is  best 
known  for  his  work  on  the  organic  chemistry 
of  polynuclear  metal  centres  in  complexes 
and  its  relation  to  organic  species  on  metal 
surfaces.  He  has  been  a visiting  professor  at 
the  University  of  Victoria  and  has  received 


two  awards  from  the  Royal  Society  of 
Chemistry. 

He  will  speak  at  Guelph  Sept.  26  on 
‘Carbon-Carbon  Bond  Formation  at  a 
Diruthenium  Centre"  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Room 
101  of  the  MacNaughton  building. 

His  University  of  Waterloo  lectures  are 
on  ‘Organic  Chemistry  of  Polynuclear 
Centred  Sept.  24  at  3:30  p.m.  in  DC- 1 302 
and  ‘Reactivity  of  Diphosphine-Stabilized 
Polynuclear  Centred  Sept.  26  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
DC- 1304.  □ 
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UW  aims  to  improve  campus  participation 


by  David  Thomas 

The  campus  United  Way  committee  wants  to 
increase  the  number  of  members  of  the 
University  community  who  contribute  to  the 
annual  campaign. 

Although  the  University  passed  its  1989 
goal  of  $1 15,000  by  $4,000,  there  is  room 
to  improve  on  that  record,  says  campus  cam- 
paign chair  Barbara  Abercrombie,  Univer- 
sity Secretariat.  Those  who  do  give  make 
generous  contributions,  she  says,  but  the  par- 
ticipation rate  is  34  per  cent,  well  behind 
most  other  Ontario  universities  and  several 
other  major  employers  in  Guelph. 

The  University  of  Ottawa,  for  example, 
raised  $ 1 29,000  with  fewer  employees  but  a 
participation  rate  of  53  per  cent.  And  the 
University  of  Windsor  collected  $95,000 
with  about  half  as  many  employees  as 
Guelph  has. 

Other  employers  in  the  city  of  Guelph  had 
much  higher  participation  rates  than  the 
University,  says  Abercrombie.  Imperial 
Tobacco  had  65  per  cent;  Fiberglas,  65  per 
cent;  and  Hart  Chemical,  7 1 per  cent. 

‘We  are  very  grateful  for  the  support  we 
have  received,"  she  says, “but  we  think  we  can 
do  better.  We’re  more  interested  in  increas- 
ing the  participation  rate  than  the  size  of  the 
average  gift." 

The  University’s  goal  for  the  campaign, 
which  runs  Oct.  1 to  19,  has  been  set  at 
$ 1 30,000,  up  1 3 per  cent  from  last  year.  The 
city’s  goal  is  $880,000,  eight  per  cent  higher 
than  its  1989  receipts. 

Abercrombie  is  confident  the  University 
will  meet  its  target  through  increased  par- 
ticipation. She  says  there  are  a number  of 
ways  to  achieve  that,  such  as  having  can- 
vassers meet  with  employees  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  shifts  and  collaborating  with  the 
Central  Student  Association  and  the 


Graduate  Students  Association. 

The  campaign  committee  would  also  like 
to  organize  a speaker  series  involving  people 
who’ve  benefited  directly  from  United  Way 
services  and  representatives  of  UW- funded 
agencies,  she  says. 

In  addition,  the  campaign  incentive  draw 
is  being  repeated.  Watch  upcoming  issues  of 
At  Guelph  for  details.  Retired  University 
employees  can  make  their  contributions  to 
the  campaign  through  the  campus  appeal; 
any  retirees  who  are  interested  should  call 
Abercrombie  at  Ext.  676 1 . 


Despite  recent  indicators  pointing  to 
harder  economic  times,  the  target  is  an 
achievable  one,  she  says. 

‘Contributing  to  the  campaign  represents 
a commitment  to  the  community.  If  you  look 
closely,  you  realize  many  people,  including 
friends  and  co-workers,  benefit  from  United 
Way-funded  services,  whether  it’s  drop-in 
centres,  home  health  care,  distress  centres  or 
women’s  crisis  centres. 

‘The  city  has  always  relied  on  the  Univer- 
sity as  one  of  its  top  10  contributors,"  she 
says, ‘and  that  reliance  won’t  decrease.  U of 
G has  consistently  represented  from  1 5 to  1 7 
per  cent  of  the  total  raised  in  Guelph." 

Other  members  of  the  campus  committee 
are  Virginia  Gillham  of  the  library,  Don 
McIntosh  of  Teaching  Support  Services, 
Sandra  Webster  and  Mary  Ann  Robinson  of 
Creative  Services,  Prof.  Chris  Hall  of  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Biology  and 
Laurie  Malleau  of  Alumni  Affairs  and  Com- 
munity Relations.  □ 


Equity  specialist  to  give  Abella  lecture 

The  government  official  responsible  for  the  development  of  Ontario's  pay  equity  legislation 
will  give  U of  G’s  second  annual  Abella  lecture. 

Elaine  Todres.  deputy  minister  of  the  Human  Resources  Secretariat,  will  speak  Sept.  24 
at  noon  in  Room  1 03  of  the  University  Centre  on  ‘Employment  Equity:  A Social  Contract 
injustice." 

With  the  Ontario  Public  Service  since  1976,  Todres  worked  for  seven  years  with  the 
Ministry  of  Revenue  before  moving  to  the  Ontario  Women's  Directorate,  where  she  served 
as  director  of  the  policy  and  research  branch.  In  this  position,  she  was  responsible  for  policy 
development  on  issues  such  as  pay  equity,  child  care,  job  training  and  family  violence.  She 
has  been  with  the  Human  Resources  Secretariat  since  1987  and  was  appointed  chair  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  1988. 

The  Abella  lecture  series  is  sponsored  by  the  Employment  and  Educational  Equity  Office, 
in  honor  of  Rosalie  Silberman  Abella,  commissioner  of  the  Canadian  Royal  Commission  on 
Equality  in  Employment. 

The  equity  office  invites  suggestions  for  future  Abella  lectures.  For  more  information, 
call  Heather  Heath  at  Ext.  3474  or  Prof.  Janet  Wood  at  Ext.  2 1 38.  O 


Student  accosted 
in  washroom 

A female  student  was  accosted  by  a man 
in  a Lambton  Hall  washroom  in  the  early 
hours  of  Sept.  4. 

When  the  woman  left  a stall  in  the 
washroom  at  about  1:10  a.m.,  she  was 
confronted  by  a man  who  put  his  hand 
over  her  mouth  and  spun  her  around 
before  running  away,  University  police 
report.  The  woman  was  not  injured. 

The  woman  could  not  recognize  the 
man  because  he  was  wearing  two  ban- 
dannas, one  covering  his  face.  He  is 
described  as  being  of  average  height 
and  build,  wearing  a blue  shirt  and  blue 
jeans. 

Police  are  investigating,  and  cau- 
tionary posters  have  been  placed 
throughout  the  area  to  notify  residents 
of  the  incident.  □ 


Elaine  Todres 


President’s  Scholarships  awarded  to  10  at  ceremony 


Ten  outstanding  young  Canadians  — chosen  from  a record 
250  nominations  — were  presented  with  this  year’s 
President’s  Scholarships  at  a ceremony  Sept.  5 at  the 
President's  House. 

Valued  at  $ 16,000  over  four  years,  the  scholarships  are 
presented  annually  to  10  students  who  display  leadership 
qualities  and  outstanding  academic  ability,  and  who  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  their  schools  and  com- 
munities. 

This  year’s  recipients,  from  Ontario  and  Newfoundland, 
have  proven  abilities  in  areas  ranging  from  music  to  student 
politics.  One  is  involved  in  ecology  and  conservation  ac- 
tivities; another  is  an  outstanding  public  speaker.  The  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  a variety  of  programs  at  Guelph  — 
veterinary  medicine,  zoology,  biology,  general  arts  and  co- 
op science. 

Of  the  10  winners,  one  is  from  Newfoundland  — Sian 
French  of  Springdale.  The  others  are  from  Ontario  — James 
Beecroft  of  St.  Catharines,  Russell  Bonduriansky  of  East 
York,  Suzi  Camilleri  of  London,  Barbara  Johnston  of 
Nepean,  Brendon  Larson  of  Harrow,  Yona  Lunsky  of  North 
York,  Jennifer  McDonald  of  Waterford,  Stephanie  Sears  of 
Whitby  and  Omer  Yukseker  of  Toronto. 

James  Beecroft,  a graduate  of  Laura  Secord  Secondary 
School  in  St.  Catharines,  plans  to  fulfil  a lifelong  dream  and 
study  veterinary  medicine  at  U of  G.  He  also  received 
Guelph’s  J.D.  MacLachlan  Scholarship  for  the  highest  ad- 
mission average  — 99  per  cent. 

A musician  and  actor,  Beecroft  represented  Canada  in 
Denver  for  the  Hugh  O’Brien  Youth  Foundation.  He  also 
served  as  president  of  the  Inter-School  Christian  Fellowship. 
Academically,  he  has  a long  list  of  awards  to  his  credit. 

Russell  Bonduriansky,  a graduate  of  East  York  Col- 
legiate Institute,  will  study  zoology  at  Guelph  and  plans  to 
pursue  a career  in  scientific  research. 

Bonduriansky  is  an  accomplished  trumpet  player  and  was 
recently  accepted  into  the  Toronto  Symphony  Youth  Or- 
chestra. He  is  also  involved  in  a multicultural  leadership 
program. 

Academically,  he  ranked  among  the  top  five  students  in 
each  year  of  secondary  school.  In  1 988,  he  received  the  East 
York  Board  of  Education  Excellence  in  Public  Education 
Award. 

Suzi  Camilleri,  a graduate  of  Catholic  Central  High 
School  in  London,  plans  to  study  biological  sciences.  She 
received  a number  of  awards  in  high  school,  including  the 


Soroptimist  International  Youth  Citizenship  Award  and  the 
King’s  College  Religious  Studies  Award. 

She  was  president  of  the  school's  community  service  club, 
was  involved  in  a program  for  foreign  students  and  volun- 
teered five  to  1 0 hours  a week  in  community  service.  In  1 989, 
she  spent  the  summer  in  the  Dominican  Republic  as  a 
Canadian  representative  in  the  Youth  Corps. 

Sian  French,  a graduate  of  Grant  Collegiate  in 
Springdale,  Nfid.,  is  enrolled  in  the  AKADEMIA  program 
and  plans  to  specialize  in  resource  management. 

An  accomplished  musician  and  athlete,  she  was  actively 
involved  in  her  school’s  drama  club,  newspaper  and  year- 
book. She  has  been  awarded  the  Canada  Cord,  the  highest 
achievement  award  from  the  Girl  Guides  of  Canada,  as  well 
as  the  bronze  and  silver  medals  from  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
Award  Program  of  Canada. 

She  did  volunteer  work  with  the  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped  and  served  as  a junior  leader  and  teacher  for 
the  Girl  Guides. 

Barbara  Johnston  is  a graduate  of  Sir  Robert  Borden 
High  School  in  Nepean  and  plans  to  study  biological  scien- 
ces. 

In  high  school,  Johnston  was  active  in  sports  and  com- 
munity work,  while  maintaining  an  average  above  90.  She 
was  captain  of  her  school’s  touch  football,  ski,  field  hockey 
and  track  teams,  and  was  president  of  the  athletic  associa- 
tion. She  taught  four  nights  a week  in  a program  for  latch- 
key children. 

She  has  travelled  extensively  and  has  been  involved  with 
Children’s  International  Summer  Villages,  an  international 
youth  camp  to  promote  peace  through  awareness. 

Brendon  Larson,  a graduate  of  Harrow  District  High 
School,  has  enrolled  in  Guelph’s  biological  sciences  pro- 
gram. He  had  the  highest  average  each  year  at  high  school, 
was  active  in  athletic  and  student  council  activities  and  won 
many  awards  for  science  fair  projects. 

Larson  is  involved  with  various  environmental  and  nature 
groups  and  helped  with  an  environmental  assessment  of 
potential  future  landfill  sites  in  Essex  County.  He  started  a 
Green  Club  at  his  school  to  increase  student  environmental 
awareness  and  initiated  a pop  can  recycling  program. 

He  has  been  a swimming  instructor  for  several  years  and 
received  an  Olympic  Celebration  Certificate  of  Merit  in 
1 988,  in  recognition  of  his  contributions  to  his  community. 

Yona  Lunsky,  a graduate  of  Earl  Haig  Secondary  School 
in  North  York,  has  enrolled  in  the  general  arts  program  at 


the  University  and  intends  to  pursue  a teaching  career.  She 
has  been  involved  in  volunteer  work  as  a teacher  for  the 
multiple  handicapped. 

An  avid  musician  and  participant  in  theatre  productions, 
Lunsky  is  a chorister  with  the  Toronto  Mendelssohn  Youth 
Choir  and  has  participated  in  the  University  of  Toronto’s 
young-artist-in-residence  program.  This  summer,  she 
worked  as  a music  and  drama  specialist  at  a special-needs 
camp. 

Jennifer  McDonald,  a graduate  of  Waterford  District 
High  School,  is  enrolled  in  the  AKADEMIA  program  and 
plans  to  specialize  in  science. 

The  recipient  of  a Canada  Scholarship,  she  was  president 
of  her  high  school’s  United  Nations  Club,  which  involves 
about  300  students  each  year.  She  spearheaded  a number  of 
environmental  clean-up  activities,  is  an  accomplished  public 
speaker,  has  worked  as  a senior  instructor  lifeguard  and  has 
served  as  a tutor  to  other  students. 

McDonald  is  also  involved  in  politics.  She  completed  a 
statistical  analysis  of  election  results  and  served  as  a youth 
delegate  at  the  National  Liberal  Leadership  Convention  in 
June. 

Stephanie  Sears,  a graduate  of  Henry  Street  High  School 
in  Whitby,  plans  to  study  biological  sciences  at  Guelph. 

She  has  won  numerous  awards  for  her  achievements, 
including  the  Mayor's  Medal  for  Citizenship,  the  Anderson 
Alumni  Award  (to  the  outstanding  all-round  student  who 
combines  involvement  in  the  school  community  with 
academic  excellence),  a school  letter  and  an  athletic  award 
for  excellence. 

An  outstanding  athlete,  Stephanie  was  a competitive  fig- 
ure skater  for  nine  years  and  is  currently  a competitive 
cross-country  skier.  In  addition,  she  has  done  volunteer 
tutoring  in  her  community. 

Omer  Yukseker,  a graduate  of  Jarvis  Collegiate  Institute 
in  Toronto,  has  enrolled  in  Guelph’s  co-op  science  program 
and  is  considering  a career  in  teaching.  Yukseker  has 
received  many  awards,  including  the  Jarvis  Collegiate  In- 
stitute School  Spirit  Award  and  the  Alumni  Association 
Award. 

He  was  involved  with  the  Toronto  education  board’s  pilot 
project  to  create  a non-streamed  secondary  school  and  with 
the  Toronto  Association  of  Student  Councils.  He  served  as 
co-ordinator  of  the  StudentShare  food  drive  and  was  in- 
volved in  swimming  and  cross-country  running.  □ 
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Research  news 


Medal  honors  research 

The  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering  Re- 
search Council  gold  medal  was  established 
to  recognize  individuals  who  have  made  sus- 
tained and  outstanding  contributions  to 
Canadian  research  in  the  natural  sciences 
and  engineering. 

Persons  from  any  sector  — academic, 
business  and  industry  or  government  — are 
eligible  for  the  award.  Nominations  must  be 
submitted  to  NSERC  by  Sept.  1 5. 

Workshop  on  the  elderly 

A one- day  workshop  arranged  by  the  pro- 
gram technology  branch  of  the  Ministry  of 
Community  and  Social  Services  and  the  On- 
tario Mental  Health  Foundation  will  be  held 
Oct.  5 from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  at  the 
Novotel  Hotel  in  North  York. 

The  aim  of  the  workshop  is  to  review  the 
latest  in  providing  care  for  the  elderly  with 
the  help  of  devices,  from  low-tech  to  high- 
tech,  to  glimpse  what  engineers  will  produce 
in  the  near  future  and  to  discuss  general 
issues  arising  from  the  use  of  technology. 

Further  information  and  registration 
forms  can  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the 
vice-president  for  research,  Ext.  6927. 

Funding  opportunities 

Research  in  Germany 

The  Royal  Society  of  Canada  is  seeking 
nominations  for  the  Konrad  Adenauer  Re- 
search Award  for  up  to  three  scholars  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences  to  carry  out 
research  in  Germany  for  up  to  a year.  Dead- 
line for  nominations  is  Dec.  1.  For  more 
details,  call  Annette  Clarke  at  Ext.  6927. 

Support  for  Alzheimer’s 

The  Alzheimer’s  Association  of  Ontario  will 
provide  research  grants  to  qualified  inves- 
tigators whose  work  is  directed  towards  the 
treatment  and  care  of  those  who  suffer  from 
senile  dementia  of  the  Alzheimer’s  type.  A 
maximum  of  $250,000  will  be  available  in 
the  first  year  to  support  research  projects. 

The  Ontario  Mental  Health  Foundation 
will  manage  the  peer  review  of  all  the  ap- 
plications submitted  and  will  administer  the 
grants  to  successful  applicants.  The  terms  of 
award  will  be  those  governing  the 
foundation’s  research  grants.  The  deadline 
for  applications  is  Oct.  12. 

The  Alzheimer’s  Society  offers  a research 
grant  program  to  support  activities  that  will 
enhance  information  relevant  to  the 
biomedical,  social  and  psychological  aspects 
of  Alzheimer’s  disease.  The  society  provides 
support  through  training  awards  (doctoral 
and  postdoctoral  awards),  career  scientist 
awards  and  research  grants.  The  deadline 
dale  for  applications  is  Nov.  15. 

Partnerships  encouraged 

The  Environmental  Partners  Fund  is  a five- 
year,  $50-million  program  designed  to 
stimulate  partnerships  between  local  groups 
and  the  federal  government  to  protect,  en- 
hance and  restore  the  environment. 

The  fund  can  provide  matching  funds  of 
up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  approved 
project  cost  eligible  for  funding  for  environ- 
mental  projects.  This  could  include 
rehabilitating  the  natural  environment  in 
local  parks,  restoring  fish  and  wildlife 
habitats,  cleaning  up  lakes  and  streams,  con- 
serving local  water  supplies,  and  reducing 
and  recycling  waste. 

Projects  may  span  any  period  up  to  a 
maximum  of  three  consecutive  years.  Be- 
cause the  program  ends  in  1994,  applica- 
tions for  three-year  projects  cannot  be 
considered  after  1991.  Some  activities,  such 
as  recycling,  may  continue  after  the  program 
ends,  and  these  projects  should  be  identified. 

The  deadlines  for  receiving  applications 
are  Dec.  I and  June  1.  Applicants  should 
contact  the  nearest  Environmental  Partners 
Fund  office  before  submitting  an  applica- 
tion. 
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Youth  program  seeks  proposals 
The  Ontario  ministries  of  Agriculture  and 
Food,  Environment,  Natural  Resources, 
Northern  Development  and  Mines,  and 
Tourism  and  Recreation  are  accepting 
proposals  for  funding  under  the  Environmen- 
tal Youth  Corps  Program  (EYCP). 

EYCP  will  provide  short-term  employ- 
ment for  eight  to  1 8 weeks  in  projects  spon- 
sored by  public  and  environmental  interest 
groups,  non-governmental  organizations 
committed  to  conservation,  environmental 
protection  and  effective  resource  manage- 
ment, local  non-governmental  tourism  as- 
sociations and  municipalities. 

The  deadline  for  proposals  for  short-term 
projects  that  will  operate  after  Dec.  1 is  Oct. 

3 1 . All  applications  should  receive  signature 
approval  from  the  office  of  the  vice-presi- 
dent, research,  before  being  sent  to  the  ap- 
propriate ministry. 

Education  initiatives  funded 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education  has  a 
number  of  major  education  initiatives  under 
way  to  restructure  the  education  system. 
These  initiatives  address  the  early  years,  the 
formative  years,  the  transition  years,  the 
specialization  years,  technological  education 
and  teacher  education. 

Research  proposals  are  being  invited  on 
topics  related  to  the  formative  years,  specifi- 
cally: 

■ school  organization  for  the  delivery  of 
programs  for  pupils  in  their  first  six  years 
of  compulsory  education  in  English-  and 
French-language  elementary  schools; 

■ a study  of  quality  relationships  between 
parents  and  English-language  elemen- 
tary schools  that  their  children  attend; 
and 

■ recherche  sur  les  rapports  de  qualite 
entre  les  parents,  la  collectivite  fran- 
cophone et  les  ecoles  elementaires  de 
langue  francaise. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is  Sept.  28. 

Support  for  diabetes  research 

The  Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation  Canada, 
whose  primary  purpose  is  to  raise  money  for 
research  into  the  cause  and  cure  of  diabetes 
and  its  complications,  is  calling  for  applica- 
tions for  four  research  grants  — the  Milton  S. 
Petrie  new  training  for  established  scientist 
awards  for  visiting  scholars,  the  career 
development  award  in  diabetes  research, 
postdoctoral  fellowships  in  diabetes  research 
and  the  summer  student  program  for  under- 
graduates, graduate  students  and  medical 
students. 

Deadline  dates  are  Oct.  1 for  the  Petrie 
awards,  career  development  award  and  the 
postdoctoral  fellowships,  and  Oct.  1 5 for  the 
summer  student  program.  For  further  details 
and  applications,  call  Ext.  6927. 

Intecollege  fund  available 

U of  G’s  Intercollege  Activities  Fund 
provides  limited  assistance  for  academic  ac- 
tivities that  will  involve  faculty  and  students 
from  two  or  more  colleges. 

It’s  expected  that  some  funds  for  the  ac- 
tivity will  also  be  obtained  from  the  colleges, 
departments  or  schools  involved  in  the  ac- 
tivity and  possibly  from  registration  fees. 
Application  deadline  is  Oct.  15.  For  more 
information  and  applications,  call  Ext.  3082. 

Publications 

Health  research 

A reference  guide  of  funding  sources  for 
health  research  in  Canada,  published  by 
Health  and  Welfare  Canada,  is  available 
from  the  office  of  the  vice-president,  re- 
search. The  guide  includes  the  following  in- 
formation for  each  funding  agency:  address; 
interests  (priorities);  program  categories;  ex- 
penditures; eligibility  criteria;  geographical 
restrictions;  and  application  information. 

MRC  grants,  awards 

The  Medical  Research  Council’s  1990/91 
guide  to  grants  and  awards  can  be  seen  in 
Room  2 19  of  the  Reynolds  building. 


Water  resources 

As  a service  to  the  water  resources  com- 
munity, the  Universities  Council  on  Water 
Resources  has  compiled  a listing  of  federal 
and  private  sponsors  of  water  resources  re- 
search. It's  aimed  at  enhancing  researchers’ 
chances  of  locating  appropriate  sponsors  by 
providing  basic  information  about  funding 
agencies  and  their  current  priorities. 

The  list  covers  research  programs  involv- 
ing theoretical  issues,  policy  issues,  basic 
science  and  practical  applications.  Also  in- 
cluded are  funding  opportunities  for  related 
areas  of  research  that  are  affected  by  water 
resources  issues.  The  guide  contains  infor- 
mation on  agency  title,  address  and 
telephone  numbers;  types  of  awards  offered; 
program  objectives  and  areas  of  interest; 
geographical  restrictions;  and  guidelines  for 
contacting  sponsors.  For  more  information, 
call  the  office  of  the  vice-president,  research, 
at  Ext.  6927. 

Awards 

The  Potash  and  Phosphate  Institute  of 
Canada  has  provided  Prof.  Les  Evans,  Land 
Resource  Science,  with  $ 1 7,550  to  studyThe 
Nature  of  Soil  Test  Boron." 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  the  Environment 
has  funded  the  following  projects: 

■ “Interpretation  of  Sugar  Maple  ( Acer 
Saccharum)  Ring  Chronologies  from 
Central  and  Southern  Ontario  Using  a 
Mixed  Linear  Model,"  Prof.  Brian  Allen, 
Mathematics  and  Statistics,  $8,7 1 7; 

■ ‘The  Ecotoxological  Impact  of  Agricul- 
tural Runoff  in  Streams:  the  Effects  of 
Atrazine,  Metolachlor  and  Nutrient  In- 
teractions on  Primary  Productivity  of 
Attached  Algae,"  Prof.  Kristin  Day,  En- 
vironmental Biology,  $16,000; 

■ ‘Retention  of  Toxic  Landfill  Leachate 
Metals  by  Soil,"  Prof.  Les  Evans,  Land 
Resource  Science,  $68,050; 

■ ‘Development  of  Reliable  Treatment 
Systems  for  Milk  House  Wash  Water," 
Prof.  Pieter  Groenevelt,  Land  Resource 
Science,  $46,000; 

■ ‘Causes  of  Pollution- Associated 
Neoplasms  in  Fish  in  Lake  Ontario," 
Prof.  Tony  Hayes,  Pathology,  $ 1 1 0,8 1 0; 

■ ‘Reducing  Weed  Competition  in  Corn 
Through  Nitrogen  Management," 
$16,100;  and  ‘Reducing  the  Rates  of 
Glycophosate  to  Control  Broadleaved 
Trees  in  Conifer  Plantations,"  $10,000, 
Prof.  Gerry  Hofstra,  Environmental 
Biology. 

■ ‘Impact  of  Livestock  Manure  and  Fer- 
tilizer Application  on  Nitrate  Con- 
tamination of  Groundwater,"  Prof.  Gary 
Kachanoski,  Land  Resource  Science, 
$212,690; 

■ ‘Impact  of  Algai  Fibrils  on 
Bioavailability  of  Pesticides  to  Non- 
Target  Aquatic  Organisms,"  Prof. 
Narinder  Kaushik,  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy, $15,000; 

■ ‘Municipal  Recycling  Programs  and 
Household  Conservation  Behavior," 
Prof.  Reid  Kreutzwiser,  Geography, 
$6,165; 

■ ‘Characterization  and  Biotechnical 
Uses  of  the  Extracellular  Emulsifying 
Agent  Produced  by  Pseudomonas 
Aeruginosa ,"  Prof.  Hung  Lee,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  $ 1 4 1 ,900; 

■ ‘Experimental  and  Theoretical  Study  of 
Guelph  Pilot  Scale  Solid  Waste  Corn- 
poster,"  Prof.  Lambert  Otten,  School  of 
Engineering,  $50,540;  and 

■ ‘Biological  Control  of  Grey  Mould  in 
Strawberries,"  Prof.  John  Sutton,  En- 
vironmental Biology,  $22,000. 

OVC’s  Pet  T rust  has  awarded  funds  to  the 

following  projects: 

■ ‘The  Response  to  Alterations  of 
Autonomic  Tone  in  the  Normal  Dog," 
Prof.  Michael  O’Grady,  Clinical  Studies, 
$7,500; 

■ ‘Dystrophy  (CXMD)  in  Newfoundland 
Dogs,"  Prof.  Tom  Hulland,  Pathology, 
$1,000; 

■ “Electrophoretic  Fractionation  of  Feline 
Cerebrospinal  Fluid,"  Prof.  Robert 


Jacobs,  Pathology,  $500;  and 

■ ‘Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging  of  the 
Vertebral  Column  in  Dogs:  Diagnosis  of 
Disc  Disease,"  Prof.  Joane  Parent,  Clini- 
cal Studies,  $2,000. 

The  research  grant  program  of  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Research  Council 
is  supporting  six  projects: 

■ “Insights  and  Understandings:  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Vague,  the  General  and  the 
Logical,"  Prof.  Murray  Code,  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics,  $28,300; 

■ ‘Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  Weir  of  Her- 
miston,"  Prof.  Catherine  Kerrigan, 
English  Language  and  Literature, 
$21,794; 

■ ‘A  Scholarly  Biography  of  L.M. 
Montgomery,"  Prof.  Mary  Rubio, 
English  Language  and  Literature, 
$36,503; 

■ ‘Sensitivities  of  Food  Production  Sys- 
tems to  Changing  Conditions,"  Prof. 
Barry  Smit,  Geography,  $ 1 1 5,470; 

■ ‘The  State  and  the  Elderly  in  Canada, 
1900-1951,"  Prof.  Jamie  Snell,  History, 
$48,493;  and 

■ ‘Descriptions  and  Accuracy  of  Voice 
Identification  Evidence,"  Prof.  Dan 
Yarmey,  Psychology,  $ 1 1 3,660. 

Union  Gas  Ltd.  has  awarded  $3,949  to 

Profs.  Andrew  Gordon  and  Peter  Williams, 
Environmental  Biology,  for  an  ‘Evaluation 
of  the  ‘Austree’  as  a Visual/Sound  Screen  at 
a Union  Gas  Compressor  Station." 

Carmichael  Power  Corp.  has  awarded 
Prof.  Moira  Ferguson,  Zoology,  $ 1 2,000  to 
study  the  ‘Genetic  Population  Structure  of 
Lake  Sturgeon  in  the  Groundhog  River,  On- 
tario." 

Health  and  Welfare  Canada  has  provided 
Prof.  Ben  Gottlieb,  Psychology,  with 
$59,667  for  a project  entitled‘The  Impact  of 
Respite/Day  Care  on  the  Burdens  and  Social 
Support  of  the  Caregivers  of  Persons  with 
Dementia." 

The  Metropolitan  Toronto  Zoo  has 
awarded  Prof.  Ian  Barker,  Pathology, 
$69,575  for  the  project* Pathology  Diagnos- 
tic Service." 

The  Ontario  Egg  Producers’  Marketing 
Board  has  provided  Prof.  Bruce  Wilkie, 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Immunology, 
with  $10,000  to  study  the  ‘Control  of  Sal- 
monella Contamination  of  Poultry  Products 
by  Vaccination  of  Breeder  Flocks." 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  has  awarded  Prof.  Peter  Kevan,  En- 
vironmental Biology,  $5,127  for  a project 
entitled  “Crop  Pollinator  Conservation." 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural  Resour- 
ces is  supporting  the  following  projects: 

■ ‘Genetic  Variability  in  Brook  Charr 
Stocks  Within  Algonquin  Park,"  Roy 
Danzmann,  Zoology,  $29,000; 

■ ‘Biological  Control  of  Chestnut  Blight 
by  Hypovirulence,"  Prof.  John  Ambrose, 
The  Arboretum,  $7,000; 

■ ‘Population  Biology  of  the  Wood  T urtle 
in  Algonquin  Park  District,"  Prof.  Ron 
Brooks,  Zoology,  $ 1 5,000; 

■ 'Adaptive  Significance  and  Main- 
tenance of  Genetic  Variation,"  Prof. 
Moira  Ferguson,  Zoology,  $ 1 9,300; 

■ ‘Stability  and  Productivity  of  Beaver 
Colonies  in  Relation  to  Food  Abun- 
dance," Prof.  John  Fryxell,  Zoology, 
$11,400; 

■ ‘Response  of  Underplanted  Red  Oak 
Seedlings  to  Full  Overstory  Removal  in 
a Central  Ontario  Shelterwood  System," 
Prof.  Andrew  Gordon,  Environmental 
Biology,  $6,025; 

■ ‘Forest  Clearcut  Microclimates  and 
Tree  Seedling  Physiological  Response," 
Prof.  Ken  King,  Land  Resource  Science, 
$19,100; 

■ “Effects  of  Free  Carbonates  in  the  Soil 
on  Red  Pine  Growth,"  Prof.  Ray 
McBride,  Land  Resource  Science, 
$16,825;  and 

■ ‘GeneticsofSpawningTime  in  Rainbow 
Trout  and  the  Interaction  with  Early 
Growth,"  Prof.  Ian  McMillan,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  $25,886.  □ 
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Books 

Environment  picture  not  all  gloom 


Although  the  world  faces  many  serious  en- 
vironmental problems,  there  are  reasons  to 
remain  optimistic,  says  Prof.  Nigel  Bunce, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry. 

In  his  new  textbook.  Environmental 
Chemistry , Bunce  explores  some  of  today’s 
most  pressing  environmental  concerns,  in- 
cluding ozone  depletion,  the  greenhouse  ef- 
fect and  lead  contamination. 

He  says  there’s  no  escaping  the  accuracy 
of  all  the  gloomy  forecasts  about  the  thinning 
of  the  Earth’s  protective  ozone  layer  and 
global  warming  trends  because  they're 
based  on  the  best  computer  models.  But  it’s 
encouraging  to  see  the  changes  going  on  in 
the  way  people  think  about  these  and  other 
environmental  problems,  he  says. 

“People  are  very  concerned  on  the  basis 
of  these  models  without  waiting  for  disaster 
to  happen.  I don’t  think  that  would  have  been 
the  case  20  years  ago.” 

In  addition,  there  are  examples  of  en- 
vironmental pollution  that  are  not  as  serious 
as  they  were  in  past  years  because  something 
has  been  done  about  them,  says  Bunce.  He 
cites  mercury  contamination,  the  number 
one  environmental  problem  in  1970,  as  a 
situation  where  government  legislation  and 
advances  in  technology  combined  to 
eliminate  a severely  damaging  environmen- 
tal problem. 

Bunce’s  book,  written  for  a course  he 


teaches  on  “Environmental  Chemistry  and 
Toxicology,"  discusses  the  chemistry  of 
many  pollutants,  but  it  isn’t  meant  to  be  a 
study  of  only  environmental  pollution,  he 
says.  Instead,  it’s  a book  on  the  chemistry  of 
the  environment  — both  the  clean  and  the 
polluted. 

“I  don’t  think  that  we  can  really  under- 
stand the  polluted  environment  unless  at  the 
same  time  we  understand  the  clean  environ- 
ment. You  have  to  know  both  the  clean  and 
the  dirty  in  order  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
what  is  going  on." 

Bunce  says  he  wrote  the  textbook  because 
there  were  few  books  on  the  market  suitable 
for  his  course.  Almost  ail  textbooks  on  en- 
vironmental chemistry  are  aimed  at  students 
who  aren’t  chemistry  specialists,  he  says. 

“This  text  and  our  course  are  aimed  at 
students  who  are  reasonably  serious  science 
students  and  who  have  taken  a year  of  first- 
year  university-level  chemistry  and  a 
semester  of  organic  chemistry. 

“This  is  the  chemistry  of  the  world  around 
us,  and  it’s  the  chemistry  of  some  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  in  society  at  the  moment 
— stratospheric  ozone  depletion,  global 
warming  — all  the  things  you  read  about  in 
the  newspapers.  This  course  and  this  text 
address  those  issues,  and  I can’t  help  but 
think  that  these  problems  are  interesting  to 
science  students."  □ 


Arts  centre  gets  funding  boost 

The  Guelph  Centre  for  the  Performing  Arts  received  two  major  contributions  over  the 
summer.In  late  August,  the  federal  government  announced  a contribution  of  $2  million  to  the 
centre.  In  making  the  announcement,  Guelph  MP  Bill  Winegard,  minister  for  science,  noted 
that  the  centre  will  enhance  Guelph  as  a tourist  and  conference  location. 

“This  new  centre  will  complement  the  conference  facilities  at  the  University  of  Guelph, 
which  are  limited  to  use  in  the  summer  months  only,"  he  said. 

“The  University’s  reputation  as  an  academic  and  research  institution  will  enhance  the  new 
facility’s  ability  to  attract  businesses  and  other  organizations  to  host  meetings  and  conferen- 
ces in  Guelph.  The  new  centre  will  also  assist  Guelph’s  acclaimed  cultural  festival,  the 
Guelph  Spring  Festival,  in  attracting  top  Canadian  and  international  performers." 

The  centre’s  fund-raising  campaign  also  got  a major  boost  in  August  from  du  Maurier 
Arts  Ltd.,  which  is  contributing  $700,000  over  five  years.  The  major  performance  space  will 
be  named  in  honor  of  du  Maurier,  the  largest  private  benefactor  of  cultural  facilities  in 
Canada.  It  has  awarded  more  than  $20  million  in  grants  and  other  support  to  2 1 3 different 
arts  organizations,  including  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 

This  gift  puts  the  performing  arts  centre’s  fund-raising  campaign  well  over  the  half-way 
mark  in  its  goal  of  $4  million  in  contributions  from  corporations,  individuals  and  founda- 
tions. 

“Both  the  funding  announcements  were  much  appreciated  by  all  supporters  of  the  centre," 
says  Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  associate  vice-president,  academic,  a member  of  the  arts  centre 
building  committee.  “The  Guelph  centre  will  benefit  both  the  city  and  the  University,  and 
will  help  to  enhance  tourism  and  culture  in  this  area,"  he  says.  □ 


Some  of  the  participants  in  Sound  Growth 
gather  at  radio  station  CFRU.  From  left  to 
right  are  students  Chuck  Wilson  and  Todd 
Sturgeon,  CFRU  programming  co- 


ordinator Craig  Benjamin  and  Susan 
James  and  Jan  Walker  of  International 
Education  Services. 
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Getting  a ‘ Sound  Growth’ experience 


More  than  20  U of  G students  are  getting  a 
chance  to  gain  practical  overseas  field  ex- 
perience and  try  their  hand  at  broadcast  jour- 
nalism as  part  of  Sound  Growth,  a project 
sponsored  by  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  (C1DA). 

Initiated  by  several  international 
development  clubs  and  groups  and  funded 
by  a $95,900  grant  from  CIDA’s  Youth  In- 
itiatives Program,  the  project  involves  the 
students,  as  well  as  several  other  members  of 
the  University  community,  in  four  individual 
programs  overseas. 

The  project  is  aimed  at  promoting  solid, 
effective,  sustainable  growth  in  developing 
countries,  says  Susan  James,  program 
manager  in  International  Education  Services 
(IES),  which  is  helping  to  administer  the 
programs. 

As  part  of  the  project,  participants  will 
also  be  interviewing  local  people  for  a series 
of  documentaries  to  be  produced  by  campus 
radio  station  CFRU. 

“This  is  a valuable  opportunity  for  the 
students  to  leam  together  with  their  overseas 
partners,"  says  James.  “They’re  showing  a 
remarkable  amount  of  initiative.  IES  is  just 
the  administrative  backup.  It’s  the  students 
who  are  really  carrying  the  ball." 

CBS  students  Todd  Sturgeon  and  Chuck 
Wilson  have  gone  to  Cameroon,  where  they 
are  working  with  the  ministry  of  agriculture 
and  other  organizations  on  environmental 
education.  Six  other  students  will  also  be 
going  to  Cameroon. 

The  project  includes  various  aspects  of 


research,  curriculum  design  and  short-term 
community  assistance.  It  is  also  being  funded 
by  Living  Earth,  a British-based  environ- 
mental organization. 

While  there,  the  students  are  interviewing 
residents  of  Cameroon  about  how  their  lives 
are  affected  by  the  environment. 

“We’re  trying  to  get  the  everyday  perspec- 
tive of  people  who  are  directly  affected  by 
changes  in  the  environment,"  said  Sturgeon 
before  leaving  for  Africa.  “Cameroon,  be- 
cause of  its  diverse  topographic  and  climatic 
conditions,  is  an  ideal  place  to  be  studying 
the  environment,"  he  said. 

In  another  project,  three  students  went  to 
Kenya  this  summer  to  participate  in  a pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  Nairobi  on  tropical 
animal  breeding,  eradication  programs, 
parasite  control  and  public  health. 

Other  groups  scheduled  to  go  abroad  will 
be  studying  family  roles  in  Colombia  and 
food  safety  in  Costa  Rica , Kenya  and  India. 

The  material  Sturgeon,  Wilson  and  the 
other  participants  collect  on  tape  will  form 
the  basis  of  a series  of  programs  that  will  be 
a “diary  of  the  students’  experiences  in  those 
countries,"  says  CFRU  programming  co- 
ordinator Craig  Benjamin. “We  hope  that  we 
can  take  some  of  what  they  have  learned  and 
translate  that  into  programs  that  our 
audience  can  benefit  from." 

CFRU  will  begin  broadcasting  the  Sound 
Growth  series  in  March  199 1 and  will  make 
it  available  to  other  radio  stations  across  the 
country.  □ 
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TEACHING  EXCELLENCE  RECOGNIZED 


The  College  of  Family  and  Consumer  Studies 
recently  announced  its  teaching  award  winners  for 
1990.  The  main  award  went  to  Prof.  Claude 
Guldner,  Family  Studies.  First  runner-up  was  Prof. 
Dick  Vosburgh,  Consumer  Studies.  Second  runner- 


up  was  Prof.  Debbie  O’Connor,  Family  Studies. 
Pictured  from  left  to  right  are:  Prof.  Judy  Myers 
Avis,  Family  Studies,  Vosburgh,  Guldner, 
O’Connor  and  Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  associate 
vice-president,  academic. 
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Editor's  note:  This  column  by  employment 
and  educational  equity  co-ordinator  Janet 
Wood  will  appear  throughout  September 
while  the  University  is  undertaking  its 
employment  equity  census.  Questions 
about  the  census  or  the  University’s 
employment  equity  program  can  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Employment  and  Education- 
al Equity  Office,  University  Centre  rooms 
403  and  404,  Ext  2138  or  3474,  TDD  767- 
0615. 

Question:  Is  the  employment  equity  census  legal? 

In  last  week’s  column,  I described  the  reasons  why  U of  G will  undertake  an  employment 
equity  census  this  month.  In  this  column.  I’ll  concentrate  on  one  of  the  questions  that  we  are 
frequently  asked  about  the  census:  Is  it  legal?  Some  other  questions  about  the  census  are 
discussed  in  the  brochure  distributed  to  University  employees  this  week. 

Canadians  agree  that  employers  should  not  require  job  applicants  to  divulge  their  race, 
sex  or  medical  status.  Our  human  rights  legislation  prohibits  employers  from  including 
certain  questions  in  job  applications  because  we  want  to  be  sure  that  only  the  relevant 
qualifications  of  job  applicants  are  considered  by  prospective  employers. 

Later  this  month,  the  University  will  ask  its  employees  to  complete  an  employment  equity 
census  questionnaire,  indicating  whether  or  not  they  are  members  of  visible  minorities, 
people  with  disabilities,  aboriginal  Canadians  or  women.  How  will  that  request  differ  from 
the  kind  of  question,  described  above,  that  continues  to  be  prohibited? 

Completion  of  the  employment  equity  census  questionnaire  will  be  voluntary.  The 
confidential  information  collected  during  the  census  will  be  kept  separate  from  the 
University’s  personnel  records.  It  will  not  be  used  in  selecting  candidates  for  — or  excluding 
candidates  from  — employment  opportunities.  The  census  information  will  be  analysed 
without  reference  to  employee  names  and  reported  only  in  summary  form,  so  that  individuals 
cannot  be  identified. 

The  goal  of  the  census  is  to  provide  a statistical  snapshot  of  the  representation  of  the  four 
“designated*  groups  within  the  University  workforce.  It  will  allow  us  to  measure  whether 
members  of  those  groups  are  employed  here  in  proportion  to  their  representation  within  the 
Canadian  population  available  and  qualified  to  undertake  University  jobs. 

The  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission  has  said  that  a census  like  ours  can  be  conducted 
if  the  information  is  given  voluntarily  and  if  it  is  used  only  to  advance  employment  equity. 
The  Human  Rights  Commission  recognizes  that  institutions  must  gather  such  information 
if  they  arc  to  identify  and  eliminate  the  systemic  barriers  that  have  prevented  members  of 
visible  minorities,  people  with  disabilities,  aboriginal  Canadians  and  women  from  gaining 
the  employment  for  which  they  are  qualified  in  Ontario. 

Our  federal  government  has  also  acted  on  that  conviction.  The  federal  Employment 
Equity  Act  and  the  Federal  Contractors  Program  require  employers  such  as  U of  G to 
complete  an  employment  equity  census  and  to  use  the  census  results  in  developing  an 
employment  equity  plan. 

Answer:  Yes,  the  employment  equity  census  is  legal  and  it  is  required  by  the  Government 
of  Canada.  □ 
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Prof.  Neal  Stoskopf,  Crop  Science,  led  a 
two-week  trip  this  summer  through  On- 
tario, Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Min- 
nesota and  North  Dakota  with  the 
Advanced  Agricultural  Leadership  Pro- 
gram (AALP).  The  purpose  of  the  trip 
was  to  examine  issues  facing  agriculture 
in  those  areas  and  relate  their  impact  to 
agriculture  in  Ontario.  AALP  is  a two- 


year  leadership  development  program 
for  Ontario  agriculturalists  co- 
ordinated by  Agricultural  Leadership 
Trust,  a partnership  of  U of  G,  OMAF, 
the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Foundation  for  Rural  Living. 
Stoskopf  is  seen  here  with  Delores 
Stromme,  director  of  the  North  Dakota 
State  Fair  Board. 

Photo  courtesy  of  AALP 


Personals 


For  Rent: 

Three-bedroom  house,  appliances,  20 
minutes  north  of  Guelph  on  paved  road, 
$1,200  a month  plus  utilities,  855-4436. 
Three-bedroom  furnished  bungalow  close  to 
downtown,  no  pets,  available  October  to  Sep- 
tember 1991,  $1,250  a month  plus  utilities, 
Ext.  2 1 68  or  836-82 1 6.  Room  in  house  close 
to  University,  suitable  for  visiting  female 
faculty,  non-smoker,  available  October,  82 1 - 
9797.  Three-bedroom,  three- bathroom  fur- 
nished house,  adjacent  to  University, 
available  OcL  1 to  May  1,  1991,822-6166. 
Three-bedroom  house,  all  appliances,  five- 
minute  drive  from  University,  available  Sept. 
1 , Bernard,  824- 1 607.  Two-bedroom  apart- 
ment in  house,  $700  a month,  821-0842. 
Two  rooms,  shared  kitchen  and  bathroom, 
15-minute  walk  to  University,  823-8141 
after  6 p.m.  Furnished  one-bedroom  base- 
ment apartment  in  University  area,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  $500  a month,  including 
utilities,  available  Dec.  I,  821-1792.  Two- 
bedroom  house  with  pool  in  Florida,  821- 
5502.  One-bedroom  apartment  in 
downtown  heritage  building,  available  im- 
mediately, $700  a month  including  utilities, 
no  pets,  non-smokers,  836-2922  after  7 p.m. 

For  Sale: 

Country  lot,  140-foot  frontage,  10  minutes 
from  University,  821-2686.  Noble  bass 
clarinet,  Canadian  Living  microwave  cook- 
book, new  bundle  buggy,  bedroom  suite  with 
single  bed,  chest  of  drawers,  desk  with  book- 
shelves and  chair,  824-60 1 5 evenings.  Casio 
Digital  Diary,  SF-4000,  32  KB;  12-inch 
amber  monitor  with  Hercules  (720  x 348) 
card,  837-1024.  Large  white  refrigerator, 
30-inch  harvest  gold  stove,  Ext  608 1 or  836- 
8137  evenings.  Bathroom  window  and 
shower  curtain,  curry  comb  and  brush,  rasp, 
tin  snips,  hammer,  handsaw,  full  set  of  whip- 
pletrees,  men’s  medium  ski  suit,  women’s  size 
7/8  all-weather  coat,  women’s  size  5 white 
skates,  822-3129.  Rattan  love  seat  and  two 
matching  chairs,  beige  and  brown  upholstery, 
822-4568  after  6 p.m.  T wo  night  tables,  823- 
8350  after  6 p.m.  Large  selection  of  HO 
model  train  material  (engines,  rolling  stock, 
track,  etc.),  assorted  children’s  and  adult 
games,  five  bar  stools,  electric  flymower, 
837-2915.  Packard  Bell  computer,  IBM 
compatible,  640KB  with  Roland  printer; 
fold-up  bicycle,  824-9 1 26.  Roland  1012  dot- 
matrix  printer,  821-2753.  Elmira  Tile 
woodstove,  includes  double  wall  pipe  and 
90-degree  elbow;  1982  Mazda  RX-7,  air, 
stereo,  24,500  km,  Ext.  6215  or  836-3892 


after  5:30  p.m.  4,000-square-foot  house  in 
Puslinch,  1 00  acres  of  woodland,  arable  land 
and  pond,  close  to  401,  658-5560.  1982 
Toyota  Tercel,  certified,  822-9623  after  5 
p.m.  200-gallon  aquariums,  will  trade  for 
anything  “interesting,"  including  fishing 
equipment,  sliding  glass  door,  boat  trailer, 
woodworking  equipment,  stereo  or  antiques. 
Cal,  763-3131.  1987  Dodge  Caravan  SE, 
five-speed,  five-passenger,  AM/FM  cassette, 
837-3809.  Arya  mountain  bike,  18-inch 
frame,  fits  rider  5’2  to  5’5 , 822-5 1 67.  1 983 
Toyota  Corolla,  93,000  miles,  two-door,  sun 
roof;  oval  dinette  set  with  wicker  and  chrome 
chairs;  square  kitchen  table  and  four  chairs; 
queen-sized  waterbed;  women’s  1 0-speed 
Royce  Union  bicycle,  836-2279.  Automatic 
three-cycle  clothes  dryer,  queen-sized  bed, 
double  bed  with  headboard,  queen-sized  off- 
white  bedspread,  822-0289. 

Wanted: 

Washer  and  dryer  in  good  condition.  Ext. 
2043  or  82 1 -7069.  Ride  to  and  from  Univer- 
sity from  Edinburgh  Road  area,  821-1082 
after  6 p.m.  Rental  accommodation  from 
Nov.  1 for  postdoctoral  fellow,  family  of  four. 
Ext.  3125.  Textbook  Organizational  Be- 
havior by  Robert  P.  Vecchio,  Ext.  3344  or 
837-3913. 

Available: 

Child  care  in  south  end  near  F.A.  Hamilton 
School,  lots  of  TLC  and  fun,  822-680 1 . Used 
three-ring  binders  with  holder  for  eight  audio 
cassettes  on  inside  front  cover, ‘Independent 
Stud/  printed  on  front  cover,  free,  Ext.  2923. 
Day-care  services  in  country  atmosphere  by 
mother  of  two,  speaking  French  and  English, 
large  outdoor  space,  hot  meal,  lots  of  ac- 
tivities, Yves,  Ext.  3932. 

Thank  you: 

To  everyone  who  contributed  to  my  retire- 
ment party  and  gift,  especially  Lorraine 
Anderson, Murray  McCutcheon, Don  Dyson, 
John  Mason  and  my  co-workers  in  Mail-Ser- 
vices. It  was  good  to  have  so  many  fellow 
workers  come  and  wish  me  well.  Bob 
McCuen. 

“Personals"  is  a free  service  offered  by  At 
Guelph  for  staff,  faculty,  students  and 
alumni  of  the  University.  All  items  must  be 
typed  double  spaced  and  submitted  to  At 
Guelph,  Level  4,  University  Centre,  by 
Thursday  at  noon.  Ads  will  run  for  one 
issue,  but  can  be  rerun  the  following  issue 
by  calling  Ext.  6579  before  deadline.  Direct 
any  inquiries  to  Ext.  6579. 
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Briefly 

Pesticide  signs  required 

Due  to  new  legislation  under  the  Pesticides 
Act,  the  University  is  now  required  to  post 
signs  to  inform  the  public  where  pesticides 
have  been  applied.  Removal  or  destruction  of 
these  signs  can  result  in  a fine  of  up  to  $5,000. 

Change  in  convocation 

There  has  been  a change  in  the  order  of 
speakers  for  tall  convocation  Oct.  5.  Retired 
CPES  dean  Earl  MacNaughton  will  be  made 
an  honorary  fellow  of  the  University  at  the  1 0 
a.m.  ceremony;  writer  Jean  Little  will  receive 
an  honorary  doctor  of  letters  degree  at  the 
2:30  p.m.  ceremony. 

Learn  about  eating  disorders 

For  anyone  interested  in  learning  more  about 
eating  disorders,  the  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre  is  sponsoring  an  informa- 
tion session  Sept.  1 9 at  noon  in  Room  3 1 8 of 
the  University  Centre.  For  more  information, 
call  the  LIFE  (lifestyle  information  for 
everyone)  Centre  at  Ext.  430 1 . 

OVC  seminars 

OVC  is  presenting  several  seminars  by 
Roger  Morris,  an  animal  health  professor  in 
the  department  of  veterinary  clinical  scien- 
ces at  Massey  University  in  New  Zealand.  As 
visiting  Winegard  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Population  Medicine,  Morris  will 
speak  Sept.  12  on  “Animal  Diseases  and 
Black  Holes  — What  Do  They  Have  in 
Common?"  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Room  1438, 
Clinical  Studies.  His  other  topics  are  “Why 
Do  We  Have  No  Answers  to  Dairy  Cattle 
LamenessT  Sept.  1 3 at  3:30  p.m.  in  Room 
1642,  Biomedical  Sciences,  and  “Veterinary 
Service  or  Health-Care  Delivery  — What 
Business  Are  We  InT  Sept.  17  at  noon  in 
Room  1434,  Clinical  Studies. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Arboretum,  the  U of  G Bonsai  Club, 
the  Kitchener-Waterloo  Bonsai  Society  and 


Ki  Designs  present  the  Guelph-Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Bonsai  Show  Sept.  16  from  1 1 a.m. 
to  6 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Centre.  Come 
and  find  out  about  the  Japanese  art  of'min- 
iature  tree^  and  other  aspects  of  Japanese 
culture.  Cost  is  $3. 

The  Tuesday  evening  tour/talk  series  for 
adults  resumes  Sept.  1 8 with“Views  from  the 
Trillium  Trail"  with  Ric  Jordan.  It  begins  at 
The  Arboretum  Centre  at  7 p.m.  The  next 
session  of  the  Gosling  Wildlife  Garden  Pro- 
gram, “Shrubs  for  Wildlife,"  is  Sept.  20  at  7 
p.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Nature  Centre.  On 
Sept.  22,  learn  about  “The  Strange  Lives  of 
Familiar  Insects,"  beginning  at  2 p.m.  at  the 
nature  centre. 

OVC  showcases  dogs 
Super  Match  '90,  an  all-breed  dog  show 
hosted  by  OVC  in  collaboration  with  Pro- 
Shows  of  Toronto,  gets  under  way  Sept.  1 5 at 
9 a.m.  on  the  green  near  the  Equine  Research 
Centre.  Proceeds  from  the  show  will  go  to  the 
college’s  Pet  Trust  Fund.  The  show  is  free  and 
open  to  the  public. 

The  U of  G Choir  and  Jazz  Ensemble  are 
both  looking  for  members.  Rehearsals  for 
the  choir,  which  is  conducted  by  Prof.  Gerald 
Neufeld,  Department  of  Music,  begin  Sept. 

1 2 at  7 p.m.  in  Room  203  of  the  MacKinnon 
building.  This  year’s  major  work  is  Haydn’s 
Lord  Nelson  Mass , to  be  performed  Nov.  24 
at  War  Memorial  Hall.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  jazz  ensemble,  conducted  by  Prof. 
Howard  Spring,  Music,  is  Sept.  13  at  7 p.m. 
in  MacKinnon  203. 

Get  cycling ! 

The  U of  G Cycling  Club  will  hold  its  first 
meeting  of  the  fall  semesterSept.  1 7 at  8 p.m. 
in  Room  204  of  the  Athletics  Centre.  The 
club  holds  regular  rides  Wednesdays  and 
Sundays.  The  Wednesday  rides  leave  at  5 
p.m.  from  the  south  doors  of  the  University 


Centre;  the  Sunday  rides  leave  at  1 0 a.m.  The 
club  also  offers  Thursday  rides  designed  for 
off-road  and  dirt  road  cyclists.  For  more 
information,  call  David  or  Maggie  Laidlaw 
at  837-1732. 

Volunteers  needed 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  is 
looking  for  volunteers  to  work  in  the  gift 
shop  about  2 1 /2  days  a month,  to  provide 
hospitality  at  openings  and  to  give  guided 
tours.  For  more  information,  call  Verna 
Tribe  at  822-8760. 

Reduce  your  stress 

The  Stress  Management  and  High  Per- 
formance Clinic  is  offering  classes  Mondays 
and  Thursdays  from  12:10  to  12:55  p.m.  in 
Room  441  of  the  University  Centre,  from 
5:15  to  6:15  p.m.  in  the  Department  of 
Population  Medicine  lounge  and  from  8 to  9 
p.m.  in  Room  335  of  the  UC.  Classes  begin 
Sept.  20;  cost  is  $25  for  students,  $95  for 
non-students.  The  clinic  also  offers  booster 
classes  and  private  biofeedback  and  relaxa- 
tion instruction.  For  more  information,  call 
Prof.  Evelyn  Bird  at  Ext  2262. 

Faculty  Club  meets 

The  U of  G Faculty  Club  is  holding  its 
23rd  annual  general  meeting  Sept.  26  at  5 
p.m.  Five  members  will  be  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors.  Nominations  are  due 
Sept.  19. 

Tennis,  anyone? 

The  U of  G Tennis  Club  is  looking  for 
new  members.  For  information,  call  Noma 
at  Ext.  3926  or  Carl  at  Ext.  2503.  The  club 
will  host  a doubles  tennis  tournament  Sept. 
24, 26  and  30. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
‘Briefly;  call  Ext.  2592. 


Now,  that’s 
entertainment ! 

The  University  Centre  has  announced  the 
line-up  for  its  1990/91  performance  season 
and  children’s  series. 

Tickets  for  all  events  in  the  children’s 
series  are  $7.50  each,  or  you  can  see  all  four 
for  $24  if  you  buy  your  tickets  before  Oct. 
27.  All  performances  take  place  in  War 
Memorial  Hall: 

■ Funland  Band,  Oct.  27,  1 and  3 p.m.; 

■ Rick  and  Judy  Christmas  Concert,  Dec. 
9,  1 p.m.; 

■ Storyteller Robert  Munsch  Jan.  26, 1 and 

3 p.m.; 

■ Romper  Room,  Feb.  24,  I and  3 p.m. 
There  is  also  a wide  variety  of  music, 

dance  and  drama  presentations  planned: 

■ The  Nylons  in  concert.  Sept.  28,  7:30 
p.m..  War  Memorial  Hall,  $ 1 9 to  $2 1 ; 

■ Harpist  Loreena  McKennit,  Nov.  17,  8 
p.m..  War  Memorial  Hall,  $ 1 5 to  $ 1 7; 

■ Desrosiers  Dance  Theatre,  Oct.  13,  8 
p.m..  War  Memorial  Hall,  $ 1 5 to  $ 1 7; 

■ National  Ballet  of  Canada  concert 
group,  Jan.  1 7, 8 p.m.,  Ross  Hall,  $ 1 9 to 
$21; 

■ The  Perils  of  Persephone  by  Dan 
Needles,  Oct.  26, 8 p.m..  War  Memorial 
Hall,  $16  to  $17; 

■ Gordon  Pinsent’s  A Gift  to  Last , Nov.  1 6, 
8 p.m..  War  Memorial  Hall,  $ 1 6 to  $ 1 7; 

■ Wingfield's  Folly  by  Dan  Needles, 
March  27,  8 p.m..  War  Memorial  Hall, 
$16  to  $17. 

You  can  see  all  three  plays  in  the  drama 
series  for  $48  general,  $45  for  students  or 
seniors,  if  you  buy  your  tickets  before  Oct. 
25.  GST  will  be  charged  on  tickets  for  all 
performances  taking  place  in  1991. 

Tickets  for  children’s  and  drama  series 
are  available  only  at  the  University  Centre 
box  office.  Ext.  3940.  Tickets  for  other 
events  are  available  at  the  UC  box  office, 
Sam  the  Record  Man,  the  Bookshelf  Cafe 
and  the  Comer  in  Stone  Road  Mall.  □ 


Coming  events 


WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  12 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Immanuel  Fellowship  meeting,  5 
p.m.,  287  Water  St.,  rides  from  UC. 
Orientation  - Library  tours,  9: 1 0, 1 0: 1 0 and 
11:10  a.m.  and  3:10  p.m.,  meet  at  library 
information  desk;  new  student  luncheon, 
names  O-Z,  noon,  President’s  House; 
Vegetable  Bash,  5:30  p.m.,  UC  442. 
Computing  Seminar  - “Windows  3.0  — 
The  Future  of  DOS,"  12:10  p.m..  Comput- 
ing Services  204. 

OVC  Seminar  - “Animal  Diseases  and 
Black  Holes  — What  Do  They  Have  in 
Common?"  Roger  Morris,  12:10  p.m.. 
Clinical  Studies  1438. 

Art  Lecture  - Dmitri  Kaminker,  2 p.m., 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 

Cycling  Club  - Hespeler  (novice  ride),  32 
km,  meet  at  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 
Human  Biology  Seminar  - “Excess  Post- 
Exercise  Oxygen  Consumption,"  Ole 
Sejersted,  5: 1 0 p.m..  Human  Biology  207. 

U of  G Choir  - Rehearsal,  7 p.m.,  Mac- 
Kinnon 203. 

THURSDAY,  Sept.  13 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m,  UC  533;  Christian  Ecology  Study 
Group, 4: 1 0 p.m.,  UC  335;  Discussion  Hour 
and  Social  Evening,  6 p.m..  UC  333. 

Art  Lecture  - ‘A  propos  d’une  peinture  des 
annees  soixante,"  Paterson  Ewen,  12:15 
p.m.,  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 

OVC  Seminar  - ‘Why  Do  We  Have  No 
Answers  to  Dairy  Cattle  Lameness?"  Roger 
Morris,  3:30  p.m..  Biomedical  Sciences 
1642. 

U of  G Jazz  Ensemble  - Meeting,  7 p.m., 
MacKinnon  203. 
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FRIDAY,  Sept.  14 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10 
a.m.,  UC  533;  Womanspirit,  noon,  UC  332. 

SATURDAY,  Sept.  15 

Dog  Show  - Super  Match  ’90, 9 a.m.,  Equine 
Research  Centre  green,  free. 

SUNDAY,  Sept.  16 

Cycling  Club  - Georgetown,  65  km,  meet 
at  1 0 a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Arboretum  - Guelph-Kitchener-Waterloo 
Bonsai  Show,  I I a.m.  to  6 p.m..  Arboretum 
Centre,  $3. 

MONDAY,  Sept.  17 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Fish  Pathology:  Not 
So  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front,"  Robert 
Armstrong,  11:10  a.m..  Pathology  2 1 52. 
OVC  Seminar  - ‘Veterinary  Service  or 
Health-Care  Delivery  — What  Business 
Are  We  In?"  Roger  Morris,  noon.  Clinical 
Studies  1434. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

Cycling  Club  - Meeting,  8 p.m..  Athletics 
Centre  204. 

TUESDAY,  Sept.  18 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10 
a.m.,  UC  533. 

Arboretum  - Tuesday  Evening  Tour/Talk, 
‘Views  from  the  Trillium  Trail,"  Ric  Jordan, 

7 p.m.,  Arboretum  Centre. 


WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  19 

Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Immanuel  Fellowship  meeting,  5 
p.m.,  287  Water  St.,  rides  from  UC. 
Pathology  Seminar  “Veritoxigenic  £ Coli 
Infection  in  Ontario  Dairy  Cattle,"  Jeffrey 
Wilson,  11:10  a.m..  Pathology  2152. 
Computing  Seminar  - ‘Overview  of  the 
NeXT  Computer,"  12:10  p.m..  Computing 
Services  204. 

Cycling  Club  - Maryhill  (novice  ride),  43 
km,  meet  at  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

THURSDAY,  Sept.  20 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m,  UC  533;  Christian  Ecology  Study 
Group,  4: 1 0 p.m.,  UC  335;  Discussion  Hour 
and  Social  Evening,  6 p.m.,  UC  333. 

Food  Security  Seminar  - ‘Conceptual 
Framework  of  Food  Insecurity,"  Truman 
Phillips,  3: 1 0 p.m.,  MacKinnon  1 07. 
Arboretum  - Gosling  Wildlife  Gardens 
Program, ‘Shrubs  for  Wildlife,"  7 p.m..  Ar- 
boretum Nature  Centre. 

FRIDAY,  Sept.  21 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10 
a.m.,  UC  533;  Womanspirit,  noon,  UC  332. 

SATURDAY,  Sept.  22 

Arboretum  - ‘The  Strange  Lives  of 
Familiar  Insects,"  2 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

SUNDAY,  Sept.  23 

Cycling  Club  - West  Montrose,  71  km, 
meet  at  1 0 a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 


Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
‘Migration,’  2 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

MONDAY,  Sept.  24 

Abella  Lecture  - ‘Employment  Equity:  A 
Social  Contract  in  Justice,"  Elaine  Todres, 
noon,  UC  103. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

Cycling  Club  - Meeting  and  Bicycle  Flea 
Market,  7 p.m..  Athletics  Centre  203. 
CUSO  - Information  Meeting,  7:30  p.m., 
UC  442. 


TUESDAY,  Sept.  25 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10 
a.m.,  UC  533. 

Our  World  - ‘An  Update  on  the  Situation  in 
Nicaragua,"  noon,  UC  442. 

WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  26 

Cycling  Club  - Downey  Road  (novice  ride), 
25  km,  meet  at  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 
Worship  - Liturgy  of  the  Word,  8: 10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Immanuel  Fellowship  meeting,  5 
p.m.,  287  Water  St.,  rides  from  UC. 
Computing  Seminar  - ‘A  Look  at  Com- 
puter-Generated Graphics  for  Presenta- 
tions," 12:10  p.m..  Computing  Services  204. 
Chemistry  Lecture  - ‘Carbon-Carbon 
Bond  Formation  at  a Diruthenium  Centre," 
Selby  Knox.  3:30  p.m.,  MacNaughton  101. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
•Coming  Events,”  call  Ext.  2592. 
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FACS  study  finds  attitudes  of  parents 
crucial  in  development  of  children 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

A positive  attitude  can  make  all  the  difference  in  raising  a healthy 
child,  says  Prof.  AndorTari,  Family  Studies. 

Since  1 980.  he  has  been  following  a group  of  children  from  birth 
to  study  the  variables  that  may  cause  deviant  behavior.  Tari’s  study 
of  54  families  — in  conjunction  with  the  Hungarian  Academy  of 
Sciences  — is  a pilot  study  for  a longitudinal  research  project 
involving  654  Hungarian  families. 

‘The  findings  were  incredible,'  he  says.  “The  importance  of  the 
environment  and  what  the  parents  are  doing  or  not  doing  is  over- 
whelming. What  the  parents  say  and  do  after  the  birth  of  a child 
affects  the  child  to  at  least  eight  or  nine  years.’ 

The  children  in  the  pilot  study  were  divided  into  normal  and 
at-risk  groups  at  birth  — on  the  basis  of  parental  reaction  to  the  child 
and  home  environment.  Children  who  were  unwanted  or  considered 
an  economic  burden  were  classified  “at  risk.’  Children  who  were 
wanted  and  encouraged  in  their  development  by  parents  were  clas- 
sified “normal.’ 

Tari  says  the  at-risk  children  had  serious  socioeconomic  disad- 
vantages. An  unhealthy  environment  — in  which  there  might  be 
alcohol  abuse,  poorly  educated  parents  or  a lack  of  housing  — put 
children  at  risk  even  if  they  were  wanted  by  their  parents. 

The  children  — all  healthy  at  birth  — showed  alarming  differen- 
ces in  behavior  and  ability  when  tested  at  age  two,  five  and  nine,  he 
says.  Established  testing  procedures  appropriate  for  each  age  group 
were  used  during  the  study. 

At  birth,  Tari  found  no  significant  differences  in  the  physical  and 
neurological  make-up  of  the  infants  or  little  difference  in  the  way 
mothers  interacted,  such  as  in  feeding  and  bathing  their  children. 

But  at  two  years,  the  children  showed  significant  differences  in 
their  ability  to  separate  from  their  mothers  and  interact  with  peers. 
Videotapes  of  the  children  revealed ‘interesting  and  eerie’  findings, 
Tari  says. 


Children  from  the  at-risk  group  cried  and  screamed  when 
separated  from  their  mothers  and  were  boisterous  and  aggressive 
with  their  peers.  Children  from  the  normal  group,  on  the  other  hand, 
separated  easily  from  their  mothers  and  played  happily  with  toys 
provided. 

When  he  tested  the  children  for  school  readiness  at  age  five,  Tari 
again  found  significant  differences.  The  at-risk  group  measured  nine 
per  cent  lower  in  intellectual  ability,  one-third  lower  in  school 
readiness  and  showed  tendencies  of  anti-social  behavior. 

Moral  development  — measured  on  the  basis  of  the  distribution 
of  goods  among  children  — was  also  lower  among  at-risk  children 
at  this  age.  They  were  unwilling  to  share  and  form  friendship  circles, 
whereas  the  normal  children  were. 

Tari  assessed  the  children  again  in  1988/89  for  school  perfor- 
mance and  found  the  pattern  continued.  At  age  eight  or  nine,  the 
normal  group  was  performing  well  and  showing  signs  of  talents.  The 
at-risk  group,  however,  was  having  difficulties  in  language  and 
showed  a 20-per-cent  lag  in  mathematics.  This  group  tended  to 
navigate  towards  physical  education,  showing  interest  in  boxing, 
soccer  and  weight  training.  Some  showed  signs  of  truancy  and  a few 
had  already  had  brushes  with  the  law  for  such  minor  crimes  as 
shoplifting. 

Tari  would  like  to  continue  his  study  in  Hungary,  but  the  political 
upheaval  in  that  country  is  making  it  difficult.  He  says  there  is  a need 
for  research  funding  to  carry  out  similar  longitudinal  studies  in 
Canada. 

Tari  believes  there  are  parallels  between  the  Hungarian  study  and 
the  situation  of  North  American  Indians,  in  terms  of  socioeconomic- 
environmental  factors  and  consequences  in  child  development.  In 
fact, ‘it  has  application  to  any  society  that  has  minorities  who  are  not 
able  to  fit  into  society  and  succeed,’  he  says.  “We  have  to  provide 
effective  support  to  at-risk  children.’  □ 


Computing  series  covers  range  of  topics 

Computing  Services  is  again  offering  a lunchtime  seminar  series  focusing  on  a wide 
range  of  computing  topics.  The  free  seminars  are  open  to  everyone  and  begin  at  1 2: 1 0 
p.m.  in  Room  204  of  the  Computing  Services  building.  The  following  topics  are 
scheduled  this  fall: 

Sept.  1 2 Windows  3.0  — the  Future  of  DOS 
Sept.  1 9 Overview  of  the  NeXT  Computer 

Sept.  26  A Look  at  Computer-Generated  Graphics  for  Presentations 
Oct.  3 The  NeXT:  Media  Station  and  FrameMaker  — Using  the  NeXT  in 
Teaching  and  in  Academic  Publishing 
Oct.  10  Animator 

Oct.  1 7 What’s  New  at  Campus  Junction  Computers  / 

Oct.  24  Quicken  — Personal  Accounting  Package 
Oct.  3 1 Corel  Draw 

Nov.  7 WordPerfect  Office 

Nov.  14  DrawPerfect 

Nov.  2 1 How  to  Get  Free  Electronic 

Information  from  Other  Universities 
Nov.  28  DOS  5.0  - What’s  New? 


Dr.  Tim  H.  Peloso 

B.Sc.(H.K.X  D.C. 

Chiropractor 

is  now  accepting  patients 
at  his  new  location. 

750  Gordon  St. 

(at  Stone  Road) 


Monday  to  Friday,  8 a.m.  to  6 p.m. 

767-2225 


Centre  for  Food 
Security  hosts 
seminar  series 

The  Centre  for  Food  Security  is  presenting  a 
series  of  seminars  this  fall  examining  world 
food  security  problems. 

Prof.  Truman  Phillips,  director  of  the 
centre,  will  open  the  series  Sept.  20  with  a 
“Conceptual  Framework  of  Food  In- 
security.’ He  will  outline  the  centre’s  man- 
date and  proposed  activities  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  series  will  continue  with“Incorporat- 
ing  Nutritional  Concerns  into  Agricultural 
Research  in  Ecologically  Diverse  Regions  of 
Ecuador  with  Prof.  Bill  Leonard,  Human 
Biology,  Oct.  4;‘Research  Priorities  in  Food 
Security  with  Per  Pinstrup-Andersen  of 
Cornell  University,  Oct.  1 l;‘The  Unneces- 
sary Problem:  Hunger  in  Canada’  with 
Gerard  Kennedy  of  Toronto’s  Daily  Bread 
Food  Bank,  Nov.  1 ;‘Working  Wives  and  the 
Effect  on  Nutrient  Uptake:  A Canadian 
Study  with  Susan  Horton  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  Nov.  15;  and  “Trace  Mineral 
Studies  in  Developing  Countries’  with  Prof. 
Rosalind  Gibson,  Family  Studies,  Nov.  29. 

The  seminars  are  free  and  begin  at  3:10 
p.m.  in  Room  107  of  the  MacKinnon  build- 
ing. □ 


University  operates 
East  variety  store 

Retail  Operations  has  taken  over  operation  of 
the  variety  store  in  East  Residences  formerly 
run  by  the  Guelph  Campus  Co-operative. 

Bob  Kay,  director  of  Retail  Operations, 
says  the  co-op  declined  to  pick  up  an  option 
to  lease  the  store  when  it  became-available 
Sept.  I . As  a result,  the  University  has  agreed 
to  take  over  the  operation  to  ensure  a con- 
tinuation of  services  for  East  Residence 
students,  he  says.  □ 


U of  G medical 
research  grows 

Researchers  from  across  campus  are  sharing 
more  than  $700,000  in  support  from  the 
Medical  Research  Council  of  Canada. 

Figures  released  by  the  office  of  the  vice- 
president,  research,  show  that  1 8 research 
proposals  from  U of  G scientists  have 
received  $7 1 6,000  in  ongoing  support  from 
the  MRC,  an  increase  of  $50,000  over  last 
year. 

‘The  medical  research  commitment  here 
is  significant,’  says  Prof.  Larry  Milligan, 
vice-president  for  research.‘Even  though  we 
don't  have  a medical  school,  we  have  a wide 
range  of  scientists  who  have  won  the  support 
of  the  MRC.’ 

Milligan  says  he  expects  this  trend  will 
continue.  “I  think  we’ll  see  increasing  medi- 
cal research  activity  at  Guelph.  Our  range  is 
expanding  all  the  time.’ 

Medical  research  is  taking  place  across  a 
variety  of  departments  and  colleges.  In  the 
Department  of  Nutritional  Sciences,  for  ex- 
ample, Prof.  Bruce  Holub  has  received 
$78,000  for  a continuing  study  of  phos- 
pholipid metabolism  in  human  blood 
platelets.  CBS  Dean  Bruce  Sells  has  received 
two  grants  totalling  $65,000,  the  latest  ins- 
talments in  support  of  his  study  of  the 
molecular  biology  of  ribosome  biogenesis. 

Scientists  in  the  Department  of 
Microbiology  have  received  funding  for 
several  medical  research  programs.  Prof. 
Terry  Beveridge  was  awarded  a total  of 
$83,000  for  an  investigation  of  the 
ultrastructure  of  bacterial  surfaces.  Prof. 
Tony  Clarke  received  $56,800  to  study  the 
role  of  peptidoglycan  tylation  in 
pathogenesis  and  the  isolation  and  charac- 
terization  of  a peptidoglycan  N,0- 
Acetyltransferase. 

Prof.  Chris  Whitfield  was  awarded 
$50,500  to  work  on  the  genetics  of  capsular 
polysaccaride  biosynthesis  in  gram-negative 
bacteria.  And  Prof.  Joe  Lam  received 
$53,400  to  study  the  role  of  lipopolysac- 
caride  in  Pseudomonas  aeronosa 
pathogenesis  and  anti-idiotype  response 
against  LPS-specific  monoclonal  antibodies. 

In  the  Department  of  Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics,  Prof.  Alan  Wildeman  has 
received  $54,500  for  continued  support  of 
research  in  the  regulation  of  gene  expression 
by  mammalian  tumor  virus  gene  products. 
Prof.  David  Evans  was  granted  $47,000  for 
further  work  in  biochemical  and  genetic 
studies  of  the  mechanism  of  poxviral  recom- 
bination. Prof.  Ross  Nazar  has  received 
$41,200  to  continue  his  investigation  of 
changes  in  the  methylation  of  ribosomal  and 
nucleolar  RN  A during  oncogenesis  and  Prof. 
Jnan  Bag  was  awarded  $ 1 2,500  for  ongoing 
studies  of  the  post- transcriptional  regulation 
of  protein  synthesis  in  muscle  cells. 

Prof.  Tony  Hayes,  Pathology,  received  a 
total  of  $70,000  for  continuing  research  in 
the  post-necrotic  mechanisms  of  cancer 
progression.  An  ongoing  joint  project  with 
Profs.  Carlton  Gyles,  Veterinary  Microbiol- 
ogy and  Immunology,  and  Janet  Wood, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  entitled  “Prop: 
a Determinant  of  Uropathogenicity  in  Es- 
cherichia Coll  was  awarded  $41,200. 

Prof.  Jim  Raeside,  Biomedical  Sciences, 
received  $41,000  to  continue  research  on 
growth  factors  and  testicular  aromatase  ac- 
tivity. And  Prof.  Alan  Mellors,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  was  granted  $29,500  for 
two  projects  — ‘The  Chemotherapeutic 
Potential  of  Lipids  in  African 
Trypanosomiases’  and  ‘Membrane  Com- 
ponents and  Enzymes  and  T.  Bruce'C  □ 
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OH,  YOU  BEAUTIFUL 
DOG! 

Close  to  700  dogs  strutted  their 
stuff  at  OVC’s  Super  Match  ’90 
on  the  weekend.  Don  Cherry 
and  his  dog.  Blue,  below,  were 
among  the  celebrities  who 
turned  out  for  the  event. 
Proceeds  from  Super  Match  go 
to  OVC’s  Pet  Trust  Fund  in  aid 
of  canine  research. 

Photos  by  Alvin  Nu.  Creative  Services 


Enrolment  puts  squeeze  on  resources 


by  David  Thomas 

Record-high  tall  enrolment  may  point  to  the  high  quality  of  U of  G's 
academic  programs,  but  it  puls  further  strain  on  already  stretched 
resources  and  shows  the  need  for  stricter  controls  on  enrolment  and 
new  ways  to  predict  confirmation  and  retention  rates,  University 
administrators  say. 

Of  the  13,732  full-  and  part-time  students  registered  in  under- 
graduate programs  this  fall,  about  800  more  students  than  expected 
returned,  and  about  240  more  new  students  registered  than  last  year. 

•We  didn't  seek  to  increase  enrolment.'  says  Prof.  Jack 
MacDonald,  academic  vice-president. 'll  s not  beneficial  to  bring  in 
more  students  than  we  planned  for  because  ofthe  additional  pressure 
it  puts  on  our  human  and  physical  resources. 

Ill  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  predict  how  many  students 
will  stay  in  school  when  there  are  so  many  factors  that  influence 
people's  decisions,  MacDonald  says.  Perhaps  it's  the  gloomy 
economic  forecast.  If  students  perceive  a shortage  of  jobs,  they  are 
more  likely  to  stay  at  university. 

But  it  could  also  be  because  of  the  higher  cutoff  marks  in  recent 
years.  Highly  qualified  students  who  are  doing  well  are  less  likely  to 
withdraw.  In  addition,  the  University  has  been  mounting  programs 
to  decrease  the  attrition  rale;  they  may  be  having  an  accelerated 
effect.  It  could  also  be  attributable  to  the  growing  reputation  ol  U ol 
G’s  academic  programs,  he  says. 

Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  associate  vice-president,  academic,  says 
the  excellence  of  academic  programs  and  the  University  s expanded 
liaison  efforts  have  contributed  to  the  rise  in  the  number  of  incoming 
students. 

In  the  BA  program,  for  example,  it's  usual  lor  about  65  per  cent 
of  the  qualified  students  who  select  Guelph  as  their  first  choice  and 
receive  offers  of  admission  to  accept  those  offers,  but  this  year,  the 
rate  jumped  to  74  per  cent. 

‘Because  Guelph  is  in  such  high  demand,  the  numbers  are  chang- 
ing very  fast,'  says  Conolly.  'll  has  become  very  difficult  to  predict 
confirmation  rates’  . . 

The  University  is  committed  to  increasing  the  quality  ot  its 
students  by  recruiting  more  Ontario  Scholars.  This  fall,  32  per  cent 
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of  entering  students  have  admission  averages  of  80  per  cent  or 
higher,  compared  with  25  per  cent  last  year.  Almost  hall  of  the  new 
B.Sc.  students  are  Ontario  Scholars.  But  the  rise  in  enrolment  raises 
concerns  about  the  University’s  ability  to  maintain  the  quality  ol 
education,  says  Conolly. 

The  BA  program  has  raised  its  cutoff  from  72  to  74  per  cent,  and 
actually  registered  63  fewer  students  than  last  year. 

“We've  felt  the  pressure  of  student  numbers  at  every  level  (of  the 
BA  program),’  says  Prof.  David  Murray,  dean  ofthe  College  of  Arts. 
“We’ve  had  to  see  the  number  of  incoming  students  reduced,  because 
we're  full  to  the  brim  — we  simply  can’t  handle  any  more  students. 

Total  enrolment  in  the  BA  program,  however,  is  up  by  227  That’s 
largely  because  the  number  of  students  who’ve  chosen  to  stay  is 
much  higher  than  expected,  says  Trish  Walker,  associate  registrar. 
Admissions.  The  big  increases  are  in  semesters  five  and  seven,  up  by 
37  percent  and  20  percent  respectively. 

The  B.Sc.  program  (up  by  2 1 8),  which  had  an  increase  ol  1 1 per 
cent  in  semester  one  enrolment,  also  shows  an  unexpected  rise  in 
semester  five  — 34  per  cent.  The  increase  in  enrolment  in  the 
B.Comm  program  (363)  was  expected,  says  Walker.  It  reflects 
changes  in  the  program  that  added  marketing,  management 
economics  in  industry  and  finance  and  agricultural  business  majors. 

Graduate  enrolment  is  up  slightly,  but  that  won’t  put  the  same 
kind  of  strain  on  resources  as  undergraduate  increases,  says 
Graduate  Studies  Dean  Doug  Ormrod.  Graduate  students  are  ad- 
mitted one  at  a time,  so  departments  know  what  capacity  they  have 
to  increase  enrolment,  he  says. 

The  University  has  committed  about  $300,000  lor  the  tall 
semester  to  help  alleviate  the  undergraduate  situation.  Across  cam- 
pus, about  60  extra  sections  or  classes  have  been  funded,  with  the 
bulk  of  them  in  FACS  and  the  colleges  of  Social  Science  and  Arts. 

“We  are  doing  our  best  to  maintain  the  quality  ot  our  academic 

programs,"  says  Conolly.  The  University  administration  is  concerned 

about  issues  such  as  class  sizes  and  the  availability  of  qualified 
instructors,  texts  and  resource  materials,“which  are  intensified  by  the 
enrolment  predicament,"  he  says. 

Continued  on  page  2 
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EQUITY 


COUNTS 


This  column  by  employment  and  educational 
equity  co-ordinator  Janet  Wood  will  appear 
throughout  September  while  the  University 
is  undertaking  its  employment  equity  census. 
Questions  about  the  census  or  the 
University’s  employment  equity  program 
can  be  addressed  to  the  Employment  and 
Educational  Equity  Office,  University 
Centre  rooms  403  and  404,  Ext.  2138  or 
3474,  TDD  767-0615. 


Last  week,  University  employees  received  a list  of  questions  and  answers  about  our  employ- 
ment equity  census.  In  this  column.  I’ll  provide  some  additional  information  about  how  the 
census  will  be  carried  out. 

On  or  shortly  after  Sept.  25.  all  full-  or  part-time  permanent  or  contract  employees  who 
were  on  the  University's  Sept.  13  payroll  will  receive  an  envelope  marked 'Important, 
Personal  and  Confidential-  through  campus  mail.  (The  included  employee  classifications 
are  A.  B,  C.  D,  F.  G,  M.  Q,  X and  Z.) 

Each  envelope  will  contain  an  explanatory  folder,  a numbered  questionnaire,  a return 
envelope  and  a'comments"  form.  Envelopes  that  cannot  be  delivered  withinone  week  should 
be  returned  unopened  to  the  equity  office. 

Employees  will  be  asked  to  indicate  voluntarily  whether  they  believe  themselves  to  be 
members  of  the  four  groups  designated  by  federal  legislation  as  most  likely  to  experience 
disadvantages  in  employment  in  Canada  — members  of  visible  minorities,  people  with 
disabilities,  aboriginal  Canadians  and  women. 

Tfie  questionnaire  includes  definitions,  where  necessary.  Our  pre-tests  show  that  the 
questionnaire  will  take  less  than  five  minutes  to  complete.  It  should  be  completed  during 
working  hours,  sealed  in  the  return  envelope,  and  returned  to  the  equity  office  through 
campus  mail. 

Each  completed  questionnaire  is  equally  important  to  our  census.  Our  snapshot  of  the 
University  community  will  be  most  accurate  if  every  employee  participates.  We  will  report 
the  results  of  the  census  to  each  member  of  the  University  community.  If  all  goes  well,  that 
report  will  be  ready  by  next  January. 

The  equity  office  was  established  in  May  1989.  Many  initiatives  related  to  educational 
and  employment  equity  have  begun  since  then.  I would  like  to  receive  comments,  questions 
and  suggestions  from  members  of  the  University  community  about  those  initiatives  and  the 
need  for  others.  For  that  reason,  a separate 'comments'  form  has  been  included  in  the  census 
package. 

Please  help  us  make  equity  count  at  (he  University  of  Guelph  by  completing  and  returning 
your  employment  equity  census  questionnaire.  □ 


Foodland  Hydro  establishes  scholarship 


The  Foodland  Hydro  Committee  has  estab- 
lished a new  scholarship  at  U of  G. 

The  annual  $700  scholarship  will  be 
made  to  a student  who  has  completed  third 
year  in  the  environmental  biology  or  resour- 
ces management  majors  of  Guelph’s  agricul- 
tural science  program.  Students  with  a 
demonstrated  interest  in  agricultural  en- 
vironmental issues  will  be  considered  for  the 
award. 

The  scholarship  was  established  with  an 
endowment  gift  of  $10,000  as  the 
committee's  legacy  to  the  next  generation. 
Foodland  Hydro  is  a public-interest  group 
formed  in  the  early  1980s  to  assist  land 
owners  in  negotiations  during  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Ontario  Hydro  transmission 


corridor  in  the  counties  of  Bruce,  Huron  and 
Middlesex. 

The  scholarship  is  aimed  at  encouraging 
participation  in  public  processes  that  affect 
the  productivity  of  foodland. 

The  endowment  was  presented  to  OAC 
by  Foodland  Hydro  Committee  chair  Ken 
McGregor  of  Strathroy.  □ 


News  bulletin  issued 

Did  you  receive  the  News  Bulletin  insert  in  the 
Sept.  12  issue  of  At  Guelph , announcing  fall 
enrolment  figures? 

If  not,  or  if  you  need  extra  copies,  call  Toni 
at  Ext.  6582.  □ 
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HOGS  AND  KISSES  AND  A HUG  FROM  GRIFF 


Campus  life  got  into  full  swing  last  week 
with  events  ranging  from  OAC  Aggie 
Week  to  new  student  luncheons  at  the 
President’s  House.  Above,  this  little 
piggy  gets  on“porkfitly  swine”  with  Presi- 
dent Brian  Segal,  who  puckers  up  to  the 


piglet  as  part  of  Aggie  week.  Below, 
University  mascot  Griff  hands  out  the 
hugs  to  first-year  students  Judith  Jar- 
rett,  left,  and  David  Johnstone  and 
orientation  leader  Archana  Dwivedi  at  a 
new  student  luncheon. 

Photos  by  Alvin  Ng  and  David  Thomas. 
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Enrolment  Continued  from  page  I 

CSA  President  Marty  Williams  says  he 
understands  the  University’s  quandary  be- 
cause the  increased  numbers  exacerbate’the 
overcrowded  and  underfunded  circumstan- 
ces we’re  already  facing."  But  he  hopes  the 
administration  will  assure  the  extra  1,000 
students  that  enough  resources  will  be 
provided  for  their  education.  “I  hope  they 
(University  administrators)  do  everything 
they  can  to  alleviate  the  situation." 

When  Yona  Lunsky,  a first-year 
President’s  Scholar,  got  her  timetable,  it  had 
two  classes  on  it,  and  a section  for  only  one. 
She  was  on  a waiting  list  for  two  drama 
courses  — her  major  — but  got  in  eventually. 
Her  calculus  course  had  500  people  in  it; 
there  were  people  standing  in  the  aisles.  It 
was  divided  into  two  sections,  but  not 
everyone  who  wanted  the  course  got  in. 

With  large  class  sizes,  “it’s  kind  of  like  a 
concert  where  the  performer  comes  in  and 
puts  on  the  show,"  she  says.  “There’s  a real 
distance  between  the  students  and  the  prof. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  seminars  are  good  — 
the  TAs  make  you  feel  welcome." 

In  the  Department  of  Fine  Art,  which 
already  has  severe  constraints  because  of  the 
temporary  closure  of  Zavitz  Hall  for  exten- 
sive renovations,  the  pressures  are  immedi- 
ately evident,  says  seventh-semester  student 
George  Muhic.  Some  senior  classes  have  had 
to  be  cancelled,  and  temporary  facilities  off 


campus  are  too  small  to  accommodate  the 
classes. 

“We  realize  this  is  temporary  and  that  the 
renovations  to  Zavitz  will  be  good  for  the 
department,"  he  says,  ‘but  that  doesn’t  help 
with  the  problems  we  have  now.  People  feel 
the  administration  isn’t  doing  enough." 

The  increase  in  first-year  enrolment  also 
affects  residence  accommodation.  Because 
the  Department  of  Residences  had  more 
first-year  students  to  accommodate,  more 
returning  students  had  to  be  placed  on  the 
waiting  list. 

‘The  prospects  of  those  people  getting 
into  residence  aren’t  too  good,"  says  Blair 
Capes,  assistant  director,  residence  admis- 
sions. 

The  long-term  solution  will  have  to  be 
stricter  controls  on  enrolment,  says  Conolly. 
The  renegotiated  corridor  funding  scheme 
with  the  government  will  make  it  easier  be- 
cause it  will  allow  for  some  cutbacks  in 
enrolment  without  jeopardizing  funding 
levels.  And  cutoff  admission  marks  will  have 
to  rise  — which  is  also  in  line  with  the 
University's  stated  goal  of  increasing  the 
quality  of  its  student  body,  he  says. 

‘We  want  to  remain  accessible  to  as  many 
qualified  students  as  we  can  accommodate, 
within  the  resources  available  to  us.  Our 
primary  concern  is  — and  must  be  — the 
quality  of  education." 
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Child-care  centre  celebrates  opening 


by  Alvin  Ng 


Campaign  urges 
moderation  in 
student  drinking 

U of  G students  are  being  targeted  by  a unique 
multi-media  campaign  designed  to  change 
student  drinking  habits. 

Beginning  during  orientation  week,  stu- 
dents were  exposed  to  a series  of  posters, 
newspaper  ads,  T-shirts  and  direct  mailings, 
which  will  reappear  at  high-stress  times 
throughout  the  academic  year. 

Rather  than  taking  an  admonishing  tone, 
the  campaign  uses  a light  touch  through  il- 
lustrations and  copy  that  show  how  the  good 
times  can  turn  sour  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  alcohol  consumed. 

The  campaign’s  key  message  is  that  al- 
cohol problems  can  be  avoided  if  students 
limit  their  consumption  to  four  drinks  per 
occasion  and  14  drinks  per  week. 

The  University  Alcohol  Campaign  was 
developed  by  the  Homewood  Health  Centre 
with  a grant  from  the  Ministry  of  Health.  The 
project's  planning  committee  also  has  repre- 
sentation from  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities,  the  Central  Student  Association 
and  the  University’s  residence  council. 

“This  program  is  unique  because  it 
presents  real  guidelines  to  reduce  risks,"  says 
Jeff  Cameron,  Homewood's  project 
manager  for  the  campaign.  “It’s  designed  to 
avoid  condescending  messages  and  vague 
expectations.’ 

The  University  has  run  alcohol  education 
programs  in  the  past,  but  this  campaign  will 
be  much  more  extensive  and  wide-reaching, 
says  Irene  Thompson,  assistant  director  of 
residence  life. 

U of  G adheres  to  strict  alcohol  serving 
guidelines.  The  campus  alcohol  policy, 
reviewed  and  strengthened  in  the  past  two 
years,  includes  sign-in  forms,  no  last  calls, 
single-drink  orders,  price  reductions  based 
on  alcoholic  content  and  the  elimination  of 
shooters  and  king  cans. 

This  Ontario  pilot  project  complements 
existing  alcohol  policies  and  programs  at  the 
University,  as  well  as  the  server  intervention 
program,  to  produce  a comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  alcohol  problems,  says  Thompson. 
The  initiative  will  be  augmented  by  an  early 
identification  strategy  to  help  students 
recognize  and  deal  with  problem  drinking. 

Students  have  been  actively  involved 
from  the  initial  planning  through  all  stages  of 
implementation,  says  Cameron.  Creative 
messages  were  tested  and  well-received  by  a 
group  of  incoming  Guelph  students.  Since 
then,  several  universities,  including  Water- 
loo, Toronto  and  York,  have  expressed  inter- 
est in  the  program,  he  says. 

The  ideal  outcome  of  the  University  Al- 
cohol Campaign  is  a reduction  in  student 
alcohol  problems,  says  Cameron. 

“Our  objectives  for  the  first  year  are  to 
increase  student  awareness  of  potential 
problem  drinking  and  to  shift  attitudes 
towards  acceptance  of  campaign  messages' 
The  full  impact  should  be  realized  over  a 
three-year  period,  he  says. 

The  campaign  was  conceived  and 
designed  by  Toronto’s  Van  Toch  Designs.  □ 

Where  learning 
never  stops 

University  faculty  will  be  involved  once 
again  in  teaching  and  co-ordinating  courses 
offered  by  Third  Age  Learning  — Guelph 
(TAL),  a volunteer,  non-profit  group  devoted 
to  active  learning  after  age  55. 

Prof.  Nigel  Bunce,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  will  lead  “Reflections  on 
Science,"  and  Prof.  Terry  Crowley,  History, 
will  head  up  “Exploring  Canada’s  Past.' 
Both  courses  will  run  Wednesdays  this  fall, 
starting  Sept.  26. 

Prof.  Phil  Keddie,  Geography,  will  teach 
‘Aspects  of  the  Geography  of  Canada"  next 
winter.  The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
and  the  Department  of  Fine  Art  are  planning 
an  art  appreciation  course  for  March. 

For  more  information  about  TAL  cour- 
ses, call  824-7679  or  824-8791.  □ 


After  months  of  preparation,  the  University 
of  Guelph  Child-Care  Centre  will  officially 
open  Sept.  26  during  a week  of  special  ac- 
tivities. 

Located  at  the  comer  of  East  Ring  and 
Arboretum  roads,  the  child-care  centre  has 
a capacity  for  104  children  — 10  infants 
from  three  to  1 8 months,  30  toddlers  from 
1 9 to  30  months  and  64  preschoolers. 

The  centre,  which  began  accepting 
children  in  January,  is  operating  at  about 
70-per-cent  capacity.  But  that’s  not  because 
there  isn't  a demand  for  the  centre’s  services, 
says  Judy  Myhill,  director  of  child-care  ser- 
vices. In  fact,  there’s  a waiting  list  of  nearly 
250  children  trying  to  get  in. 

The  below-capacity  situation  is  actually 
part  of  a conscious  decision  to  gradually 
introduce  children  to  the  centre,  says  Myhill. 
This  was  done  to  minimize  the  stress  on  the 
children  and  their  families,  as  well  as  the 
staff.  By  Dec.  I , the  centre  will  be  caring  for 
its  full  complement  of  children. 

The  official  opening  ceremony  will  in- 
volve the  children,  their  families  and  people 
from  the  community  who  were  involved  in 
the  centre’s  planning  and  development,  says 
Myhill. 

“We  very  much  wanted  to  involve  our 
children  and  families  in  the  actual  ceremony 
as  well  as  the  preparations  for  the  opening.’ 
she  says. 

In  keeping  with  the  theme  of  full  par- 
ticipation, the  children  will  be  helping  to 
decorate  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the 
building,  and  will  make  a paper ‘friendship 
chain’  that  will  be  part  of  the  opening 
ceremony. 

In  addition,  the  children  made  their  marks 
in  a more  individual  way  by  hand-coloring 


These  young  artists  at  the  U of  G Child- 
Care  Centre  are  busy  coloring  invitations 

the  invitations  to  the  ceremony,  which  depict 
three  balloons  on  the  front.  The  invitations 
themselves  were  designed  by  a parent  of  one 
of  the  children. 

Myhill  says  the  three  balloons  represent 
the  partnership  among  the  families,  the  staff 
of  the  centre,  and  the  University  and  the 
Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services. 
The  provincial  government  contributed  80 
per  cent  of  the  capital  cost  of  building  the 
centre. 

Joining  in  the  opening  ceremony  will  be 
President  Brian  Segal  and  representatives  of 
the  ministry.  The  ceremony  will  feature 
singing  by  the  children,  storytelling  by 
children's  author  Robert  Munsch  and  a visit 
from  PolkaRoo  of  the  Polka  Dot  Door.  A 
plaque,  which  will  form  part  of  a cloth  sculp- 


for the  official  opening  of  the  centre  Sept. 

26.  Photo  by  Alvin  Ng.  Creative  Services 


ture  of  a hot  air  balloon,  will  be  dedicated  at 
the  ceremony.  The  sculpture  will  be  per- 
manently displayed  in  the  building  entrance. 

Anyone  wishing  to  tour  the  centre  is  in- 
vited to  visit  during  one  of  its  open  house 
days.  These  will  be  held  Sept.  24  from  9:30 
a.m.  to  1 I a.m.  and  Sept.  27  from  3:30  p.m. 
to  5 p.m.  The  children  will  be  involved  in 
activities,  visitors  will  be  able  to  view 
programming  for  all  age  groups,  and  staff 
will  be  on  hand  to  answer  questions. 

“It’s  going  to  be  a lot  of  fun.’  says  Myhill. 
‘We  really  look  forward  to  the  opening  as  an 
exciting  opportunity  to  invite  the  friends  of 
the  centre  to  view  the  programming  and 
service  that  we  provide."  □ 


Study  of  non-teaching  units  unveiled, 
to  be  carried  out  in  three  phases 


by  Sandra  Webster 

The  first-ever  full-scale  study  of  U of  G’s  non-teaching  functions  was 
unveiled  last  week. 

The  purpose  of  the  six-month  study  is  to  plan  for  a non-teaching 
workforce  that  supports  the  University’s  aims  and  objectives  as 
outlined  in  Toward  2000,  says  Charles  Ferguson,  vice-president, 
administration,  who  is  leading  the  review. 

A review  of  non-teaching  units  was  a recommendation  in  the 
University’s  1988  and  1989  strategic  planning  discussion  papers.  An 
implementation  plan  is  expected  to  be  in  place  by  the  end  of  February 
1991. 

U of  G’s  academic  units  undergo  regular  reviews,  but  the  non- 
teaching operation  has  not  been  comprehensively  reviewed  since  the 
University  was  established  in  1964.  Since  then,  U of  G has  gone 
through  a growth  period  and  a maturing  phase  and  is  now  in  a 
different  environment,  says  Ferguson. 

‘After  26  years,  it’s  appropriate  that  we  step  back  and  ask  some 
questions’ 

Ferguson  says  Guelph  needs  to  know  what  its  non-teaching 
workforce  should  be  doing  as  the  service  providers  to  the  academic 
and  research  units. 

‘As  administrators,  we  think  we  know,  but  we  have  never  had  a 
comprehensive  study  to  find  out  the  priorities  of  our  client  groups. 
We  want  to  make  sure  that  we  provide,  as  efficiently  and  effectively 
as  possible,  the  services  our  teachers  and  researchers  need." 

A study  team  of  yet-to-be-named  University  staff  will  go  into 
every  area  except  the  seven  colleges  to  collect  information  on  what 
services  are  provided  and  how.  says  Ferguson.  The  team  will  ask 
whether  each  service  is  necessary  and  adequate  and  whether  it’s 
being  done  in  the  most  effective  way. 

This  information  will  be  fed  to  a steering  committee,  chaired  by 
Ferguson,  that  will  shepherd  recommendations  through  the  Univer- 
sity Planning  Committee  and  the  Executive  Group  to  the  president, 
who  will  make  the  final  decisions. 

Members  of  the  steering  committee  are  John  Freeman,  director 
of  Financial  Services;  Prof.  Ken  Grant,  Department  of  Economics. 
Derek  Jamieson,  director  of  Institutional  Analysis  and  Planning; 
College  of  Arts  Dean  David  Murray;  and  Prof.  Pal  Shewen.  Veteri- 
nary Microbiology  and  Immunology.  All  are  members  of  the  two 
subcommittees  of  the  University  Planning  Committee  and  were 
chosen  for  their  understanding  of  the  University  and  their  ability  to 
provide  guidance  in  the  review  process.  Ferguson  says. 

The  steering  committee  will  work  closely  with  three  members  of 
Canada  Consulting  Cresap.  a Toronto-based  management  consult- 


ing firm  with  expertise  in  universities  and  non-profit  organizations. 

CCC’s  Michael  Rowland,  Lucille  Fowle  and  Neil  Paget  are  now 
interviewing  deans  and  directors. 

The  study  was  announced  Sept.  1 2 in  a letter  from  President  Brian 
Segal  to  all  full-time  faculty  and  staff.  A second  letter  from  Ferguson 
Sept.  14  outlined  the  study’s  objectives,  scope  and  process.  Ferguson 
also  described  the  study  at  last  week’s  meeting  of  the  President’s 
Advisory  Council. 

The  study  will  be  carried  out  in  three  phases  — a reconnaissance 
or  scoping  phase,  a detailed  analysis  phase  and  an  implementation 
planning  phase. 

In  Phase  1,  the  consultants  will  develop  an  overview  of  all  non- 
teaching functions,  and  the  steering  committee  will  set  priorities  in 
preparation  for  the  in-depth  analysis  and  planning  to  be  undertaken 
in  Phase  2. 

Phase  2 is  expected  to  begin  in  early  October  and  be  completed 
before  Christmas.  In  this  phase,  the  study  team  will  do  a detailed 
activity  analysis,  conducting  surveys  and  focus  groups  and  consult- 
ing widely  among  service  users  and  providers.  The  team  will  focus 
on  identifying  the  University’s  future  work  needs,  as  well  as  work 
that  is  no  longer  necessary  or  that  can  be  carried  out  more  efficiently 
elsewhere. 

Phase  3 of  implementation  planning  is  expected  to  begin  in 
January  and  be  completed  by  mid-February  1991. 

“In  such  a comprehensive  review,’  says  Ferguson,  “one  would 
expect  examination  of  what  work  is  done,  the  methods  and  proce- 
dures used  in  carrying  out  the  work,  and  the  way  in  which  functions 
and  units  are  organized  to  manage  the  work.  No  doubt  recommen- 
dations on  these  and  other  matters  will  be  forthcoming  at  the  end  of 
Phase  2.’ 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  study,  Ferguson  says  the  University 
has  some  tough  decisions  to  make  in  this  fiscal  year.  U of  G must 
find  about  $3  million  to  cover  a projected  budget  deficit,  while 
addressing  the  demands  of  a record  fall  enrolment  (see  page  1), 
increased  competitiveness  and  shrinking  resources. 

The  University  is  committed  to  conducting  the  review  in  a fair 
and  objective  manner,  adds  Ferguson.  There  will  be  frequent  com- 
munication with  employees  through  letters  from  the  steering  com- 
mittee and  regular  articles  in  At  Guelpli. 

An  office  has  also  been  established  in  Institutional  Analysis  and 
Planning  on  Level  4 of  the  University  Centre,  and  employees  are 
encouraged  to  address  their  questions  and  concerns  to  Cathy  Beattie 
at  Ext.  4920.  □ 
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Gerald  Adams 

The  new  chair  of  the  Department  of  Family 
Studies,  Prof.  Gerald  Adams,  sees  a lot  of 
strengths  in  the  department,  which  he 
describes  as  “a  real  success  story.” 

It  has  had  a tradition  of  good  leadership 
as  its  range  of  programs  has  expanded,  and 
there  are  top-notch  faculty  who  are  effective 
teachers  and  innovative  researchers,  says 
Adams.  To  maintain  that  tradition  of  quality, 
he  plans  to  consult  with  faculty  and  staff  to 
get  their  input  on  the  future  direction  of  the 
department. 

That  consultation  process  is  vital  to 
Adams,  who  served  two  terms  as  head  of  the 
department  of  family  and  human  develop- 
ment at  Utah  State  University  before  coming 
to  Guelph. 

‘1  believe  you  should  serve  as  an  ad- 
ministrator among  equals,”  he  says. ‘Instead 
of*administering  by  command,  you  ad- 
minister by  persuasion,  by  a form  of  leader- 
ship that  acts  as  a role  model.  (You  lead)  by 
reducing  barriers  to  faculty  success,  by  al- 
lowing faculty  a greater  say  in  the  structure 
of  the  program,  by  being  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  all  program  areas  in  the  department. 


Bill  Graf 


For  Prof.  Bill  Graf,  there  are  a number  of 
important,  interconnected  priorities  to  attend 
to  as  new  chair  of  the  Department  of  Political 
-Studies. 

He  says  he’s  looking  forward  to  working 
with  his  colleagues  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
‘trying  to  achieve  a lot  more  things  with 
fewer  faculty  and  resources.  We’re  a small 

Ron  Harris 

Prof.  Ron  Harris  may  be  new  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Biology,  but  his  as- 
sociation with  the  department  and  the 
University  goes  back  a long  way. 

As  a scientist  with  the  Agriculture 
Canada  Research  Centre  in  London,  Harris 
headed  a research  group  that  was  involved 
in  many  collaborative  projects  with  the 
University.  He  also  chaired  the  OAC  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  has  been  an  as- 
sociated faculty  member  for  many  years. 

Harris  says  it’s  an  exciting  time  to  be 
joining  U of  G as  chair  of  Environmental 
Biology.  The  department  is  set  to  move  into 
the  new  complex  it  will  share  with  the 
Department  of  Horticultural  Science  — the 
first  time  all  faculty  and  staff  will  be  located 
in  one  building. 

But  what’s  more  important,  he  says,  is  the 
increasing  public  awareness  of  and  concern 
about  the  environment.  At  a time  when  all 
science  disciplines  face  challenges  getting 
funding,‘this  department  is  fortunate  in  that 
its  priorities  are  very  important  and  highly 
visible.” 

This  means  the  department  has  many  new 
opportunities  to  raise  research  funds  from 
government,  industry  and  other  organiza- 


A season 


The  fall  semester  finds  some  new  faces  (and  some  rather  fan 
David  Thomas  introduces  the  new  dean  of  OAC,  six  new  dep 


and  by  encouraging  moderate  risk  taking  at 
sensitive  and  critical  turning  points.” 

Adams  says  the  Department  of  Family 
Studies  has  the  potential  to  make  U of  G the 
Canadian  leader  in  doctoral  training  of  stu- 
dents in  family  sciences.  To  that  end,  he 
wants  to  emphasize  graduate  education  as  a 
high  priority  of  the  department. 


department,  so  it’s  important  for  us  to  remain 
dynamic  and  flexible.” 

Because  undergraduate  enrolment  in 
political  studies  courses  has  risen  rapidly  in 
the  last  few  years,  faculty  in  the  department 
have  been  looking  at  ways  to  increase  their 
teaching  effectiveness,  says  Graf. 

They’ve  been  aided  somewhat  by  an  in- 
crease in  graduate  enrolment.  The  high 
quality  of  master’s  students  in  the  depart- 
ment has  provided  a large  pool  of  skilful 
teaching  assistants  who  serve  as  valuable 
resources  for  undergraduates,  he  says. 

Still,  he  would  like  to  see  smaller  class 
sizes,  particularly  in  upper- level  courses. 

‘If  the  University  of  Guelph  ever  had  a 
comparative  advantage  to  a lot  of  other 
universities  in  the  province,  it  was  our  low 
student-faculty  ratios,”  he  says.‘That’s  one  of 
the  reasons  I came  here  in  the  First  place.  But 
I don’t  see  how  we  can  preserve  it  in  the  face 
of  the  higher  enrolments  nowadays." 

One  area  where  Graf  would  like  to  see 
more  growth  in  the  department  is  a PhD 
program,  perhaps  a collaborative  one.  There 
is  already  a collaborative  MA  (with  Mc- 
Master  University)  offered  in  public  ad- 


dons. But  the  growing  prominence  of  en- 
vironmental research  also  places  new  chal- 
lenges on  the  scientists  and  the  University, 
because  people  have  higher  expectations 
about  what  can  be  done,  he  says. 

‘The  objectives  of  the  department  are  es- 
sentially two  — pest  management  and  en- 
vironmental quality,  primarily  related  to 
pesticides,  but  not  solely,”  says  Harris. 

‘We’re  going  to  have  to  look  at  manage- 
ment procedures  for  pests  that  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  that  have  been  used  in  the 
past.  There  is  already  a tremendous  amount 
of  effort  going  on  here  looking  at  alternative, 
non-chemical  methods  of  control.  This  kind 
of  work  is  going  to  have  to  be  increased,  and 
we’re  probably  going  to  have  to  be  even 
more  flexible  and  go  beyond  that  — to  con- 
sidering pest  management  in  the  context  of 
the  overall  crop  management  scheme." 

Harris  would  like  to  see  even  more  col- 
laboration among  departments  at  U of  G as 
well  as  between  the  University  and  other 
institutions. 

‘With  research  funds  as  constrained  as 
they  are,  the  future  is  going  to  require  co- 
operation not  just  in  the  university  system, 
but  with  industry  and  federal  and  provincial 


There  is  a definite  need  for  graduate 
programs  in  this  Field,  he  says,  and  Guelph  is 
the  best  place  to  provide  them.  The  applied 
human  nutrition  division,  for  example,  can't 
produce  graduate  students  fast  enough  to  fill 
the  need  in  Ontario  for  nutrition  specialists. 

Coming  from  a background  in  adolescent 
development,  Adams  wants  to  establish  an 
adolescent  component  to  the  department,  a 
direction  he  sees  as ‘highly  compatible  with 
what’s  already  going  on  here." 

In  addition,  he  wants  to  increase  the  num- 
ber and  range  of  collaborative  projects  with 
other  departments  and  other  institutions. 

Adams  studied  at  Midland  Lutheran  Col- 
lege, the  University  of  Nebraska  and  Penn 
State  University.  He  spent  15  years  at  Utah 
State,  where  he  set  up  and  directed  a 
laboratory  for  research  on  adolescents. 

He  has  been  the  American  editor  for  the 
Journal  of  Adolescence  and  is  currently  the 
senior  series  editor  for  the  annual  review 
series  Advances  in  Adolescent  Develop- 
ment. □ 


ministration  and  an  interdepartmental  de- 
gree in  international  development.  In  addi- 
tion, the  department  offers  a public 
administration  diploma  in  conjunction  with 
Mohawk  College.  Graf  sees  these  as  a good 
foundation  to  build  a PhD  program  on. 

Another  approach  for  collaboration  is 
through  cross  appointments.  The  newest 
faculty  member  of  the  department,  Terisa 
Turner,  holds  a joint  appointment  with  the 
Department  ofSociology  and  Anthropology. 
Graf  sees  a lot  of  potential  for  this  kind  of 
arrangement  with  other  departments. 

‘The  departmental  system  doesn't  really 
allow  for  that  kind  of  interdepartmental  col- 
laboration,” he  says. ‘It’s  something  we  have 
to  forge  at  our  own  initiative.” 

Graf  is  concerned  about  the  lack  of 
female  faculty  in  his  department.  Until 
Turner’s  appointment,  there  were  none. ‘We 
have  to  look  at  that  very  strongly  in  terms  of 
employment  equity,"  he  says. 

Graf,  who’s  been  at  U of  G since  1980, 
studied  at  the  University  of  British  Colum- 
bia, the  Free  University  of  Berlin  and  the 
London  School  of  Economics.  He  has  taught 
in  Germany  and  Nigeria.  □ 


research  establishments."  Collaboration  is 
the  best  way  to  use  research  funds  effective- 
ly, he  says. 

Harris  studied  at  the  universities  of  British 
Columbia  and  Wisconsin.  He  worked  at  an 
Agriculture  Canada  entomology  laboratory 
in  Chatham  before  going  to  the  London  sta- 
tion. □ 


Paul  Hebert 


Setting  a direction  — that’s  what  Prof.  Paul 
Hebert  sees  as  his  most  important  task  as  the 
new  chair  of  the  Department  of  Zoology. 

In  some  ways,  that  direction  has  already 
been  set  by  the  fact  that  23  of  Zoology’s  32 
faculty  work  on  aquatic  organisms,  says 
Hebert,  who  came  to  U of  G from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Windsor,  where  he  was  director  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Institute.  ‘That  was  one  of  the 
attractions  in  coming  here,”  he  says. 

There  may  not  be  a broad  perception  that 
U of  G does  a lot  of  work  in  aquatic  or- 
ganisms, but  Hebert  sees  it  as  the  natural 
direction  of  the  department,  at  least  at  the 
graduate  level.  He  wants  Guelph  to  be  at  the 
top  in  the  field.  Other  successful  institutions 
have  got  there  by  tightly  focusing  their  work. 

‘That  is  one  of  my  first  tasks  — to  en- 
courage the  faculty  in  the  department  to  focus 
on  a small  number  of  research  areas,”  he  says. 

“It’s  a matter  of  making  the  people  who  are 
already  here  believe  we  can  do  this,  attracting 
the  right  new  faculty,  then  getting  on  with  the 
task  of  advertising  our  strength  and  develop- 
ing the  infrastructure  necessary  to  support  it.” 

The  new  ichthyology  institute  will  help 
raise  the  University’s  profile  in  aquatic  biol- 
ogy, but  more  important  is  the  need  to  en- 
hance the  University’s  facilities  for 
experimental  work  on  aquatic  organisms,  he 
says. 

To  address  that  need,  the  department  has 
established  a task  force  whose  aim  is  to  ob- 
tain a major  installation  grant  from  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council. 

‘I  believe  in  five  years  from  now  that  you 
will  see  a physical  plant  that  reflects  this 
department’s  commitment  to  aquatic  or- 
ganismic  biology,  and  that  when  people  think 
of  this  discipline,  they’ll  think  of  Guelph,” 
Hebert  says. 

For  Zoology  to  become  a top-ranked 
department,  specialization  and  collaboration 
will  be  necessary,  he  says. 

‘This  department  has  more  breadth  than  it 
can  sustain.  For  the  most  part,  single-person 
science  is  not  competitive  science  any  more. 
Cohesive  research  teams  are  required  to 
achieve  international  eminence.” 

The  Department  of  Zoology’s  expertise  in 
aquatic  organismic  biology  can  fit  in  with 
projects  of  other  departments  or  institutions 
as  well.  Water  quality  issues  are  one  area 
where  Hebert  recognizes  a broad  potential 
for  collaboration. 

Hebert  earned  his  degrees  at  Queen’s 
University  and  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
He  spent  four  years  at  the  University  of  Syd- 
ney before  going  to  Windsor.  □ 
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of  change 

uniliar  ones  ) in  new  places  on  campus.  On  these  pages,  writer 
epartment  chairs  and  the  new  associate  registrar,  Admissions. 


Bill  Langford 


“This  is  an  exciting  time  to  become  chair,"  says 
Prof.  Bill  Langford,  who  heads  up  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Langford,  who’s  been  at  U of  G since  1 982, 
says  he’s  glad  to  be  taking  up  the  challenge  of 
his  new  position  right  now  because  the 
department’s  major  initiative  is  a PhD  pro- 
gram in  applied  math  and  applied  statistics, 
which  he  credits  his  predecessor.  Prof.  Bill 
Smith,  for  setting  in  motion. 

Running  the  program  will  be  a strain  on 
resources,  he  says,  “but  all  in  all,  it’s  very 
exciting.  It  raises  our  stature  in  the  college,  the 
University  and  the  community.  We  felt  there 
was  a niche  we  could  fill.  Right  now,  we 
produce  about  25  per  cent  of  the  M.Sc.-level 
applied  statistics  graduates  in  Canada." 

The  PhD  program  has  four  areas  of  em- 
phasis — modelling,  mathematical  biology, 
dynamical  systems  and  numerical  analysis. 
There  are  already  seven  students,  and 
Langford  is  confident  the  program  will  attract 
many  more. 

Surveys  show  there  will  be  a shortage  of 
mathematicians  in  the  1 990s,  so  there  will  be 
good  job  opportunities  for  math  and  stats 
graduates.  Enrolment  in  graduate  degree 
programs  will  increase  as  people  become 
more  aware  of  those  opportunities,  Langford 
says. 

The  diversity  of  expertise  in  the  depart- 
ment allows  for  a substantial  amount  of  con- 
sultative work  with  other  departments  in 
CPES  and  other  colleges.  That’s  a tradition 
Langford  wants  to  continue. 

“We  see  that  as  an  important  part  of  our 
service  role  on  campus,"  he  says.  “It  provides 
hands-on  experience  for  graduate  students, 
and  some  of  the  more  challenging  projects 
lead  to  research  papers  for  faculty.' 

The  Math  and  Stats  Clinic  is  another 
facility  Langford  wants  to  strengthen,  be- 
cause he  sees  it  as  a valuable  vehicle  to  make 
connections  with  industry.  When  companies 
have  a project  for  which  they  need  statistical 
help,  they  can  consult  with  faculty  and 
graduate  students  on  the  project. 

Other  areas  Langford  and  his  colleagues 
are  examining  include  a co-op  undergraduate 
program  and  liaison  activities  (like  the  Super- 
math  Club  co-ordinated  by  Prof.  Jack 
Weiner)  to  promote  math  among  incoming 
high  school  students. 

Langford  came  to  Guelph  after  1 2 years  at 
McGill  University.  He  got  his  PhD  in  applied 
mathematics  from  CalTech  and  his  B.Sc.  at 
Queen’s.  His  research  interests  are  in  dynami- 
cal systems,  differential  equations  and 
numerical  analysis.  □ 


Rob  McLaughlin 

For  the  new  dean  of  OAC,  the  first  priority  is 
to  focus  the  college’s  strengths  on  environ- 
mental and  food-related  issues  — and  make 
sure  the  public  knows  what  OAC  and  the 
University  are  doing  in  those  areas. 

“We’ve  got  all  the  right  ingredients,'  says 
Prof.  Rob  McLaughlin.  “We’ve  got  a lot  of 
technological  capabilities,  an  excellent 
physical  plant  and  a world-class  human 
resource  base  in  our  faculty  and  staff.  What 
I think  is  missing  is  that  we  haven’t  packaged 
it  well  and  presented  it  to  the  public.' 

OAC  has  a strong  reputation  and  tradi- 
tion in  production  agriculture,  says 
McLaughlin,  but  the  public  is  less  aware  of 
Guelph's  strengths  in  other  areas,  such  as 
environmental  research,  rural  development, 
animal  welfare,  nutrition  and  food  safety. 

McLaughlin  wants  Guelph  to  be  seen  as 
“an  honest  brokef  — a resource  to  provide 
the  facts  on  important  issues. 

“When  you  get  special-interest  groups  and 
others  in  the  fear-mongering  business  saying 
something  about  an  issue  like  food  safety, 
where  do  the  media  go  to  get  the  facts? 
People  don’t  particularly  trust  government, 
so  U of  G is  ideally  suited  to  play  that  role.' 

Dennis  Murr 

Prof.  Dennis  Murr  sees  promoting  the  work 
of  faculty  and  staff  in  the  Department  of  Hor- 
ticultural Science  as  a main  priority  during  his 
term  as  chair. 

He  wants  to  raise  the  department's  profile 
in  the  eyes  of  the  University  community, 
potential  students,  faculty  and  industry. 

“We  are  already  recognized  as  one  of  the 
better  departments  of  horticulture  in  North 
America,"  he  says. “I  believe  we  can  do  more, 
though,  to  promote  our  programs  and  re- 
search, in  order  to  elevate  our  peer  standing 
and  become  the  best." 

The  department  has,  for  example,  hired 
six  new  faculty  in  the  last  1 8 months  who  are 
“vibrant  and  energetic,"  says  Murr. 

“They  are  pushing  us  in  new  directions, 
such  as  in  the  areas  of  developing  disease 
resistance  in  plants  through  the  use  of 
molecular  biology  and  plant  transformation, 
developing  new  strategies  to  address  en- 
vironmental concerns  and  developing  new 
greenhouse  technology.  Their  work  comple- 
ments that  being  done  by  more  established 
faculty  in  areas  such  as  ornamental  research 
and  fruit  and  vegetable  physiology.’ 

There  are  a number  of  important  reasons 


Trish  Walker 


There  are  even  more  challenges  in  Admis- 
sions since  Trish  Walker  last  worked  there. 

As  the  new  associate  registrar,  Admis- 
sions, Walker  has  returned  to  the  office 
where  she  worked  from  1977  to  1987  as 
liaison  officer,  senior  admissions  counsellor 
and  assistant  registrar  in  both  liaison  and 
admissions. 


Fulfilling  that  role  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
focusing  research  on  important  issues,  says 
McLaughlin.  He  plans  to  do  that  by  working 
with  OAC  departments  to  channel  resources 
in  those  directions  and  by  collaborating  with 
colleagues  in  other  colleges  and  institutions. 

“It  doesn’t  matter  whether  we’re  or- 
ganized differently,'  he  says. ‘Organizational 


for  making  departmental  research  more 
widely  known,  Murr  says.  One  is  to  increase 
contacts  with  industry.  With  a solid  track 
record  already  in  industrial  co-operation  — 
Murr  cites  the  Canadian  greenhouse  industry 
as  an  example  — there  are  many  oppor- 
tunities to  expand  links  with  business. 

‘We’ve  had  good  rapport  with  industry, 
but  it  could  be  a bit  better,'  he  says.‘It’s  going 
to  have  to  be.  Funding  from  the  federal 
government  is  going  to  continue  to  be  more 
difficult  to  obtain.' 

Another  major  departmental  goal  is  to 
attract  more  graduate  students.  There  are 
now  about  33,  but  Murr  would  like  to  see  that 
number  rise  to  40. 

He’s  particularly  interested  in  raising  the 
number  of  female  graduate  students.  Hiring 
more  female  faculty  to  address  the  gender 
imbalance  is  one  of  Murr’s  goals,  so  there 
needs  to  be  a larger  pool  of  female  graduates 
to  hire  from. 

The  department’s  graduate  programs  will 
be  up  for  review  in  about  two  years’  time. 
Murr  and  his  colleagues  are  developing 
modular  courses  that  could  broaden  the 
knowledge  base  of  their  own  students,  as  well 


Applications  to  U of  G are  up,  more  in- 
coming students  are  Ontario  Scholars,  and 
liaison  personnel  are  visiting  more  high 
schools  than  ever.  Walker,  former  assistant 
University  secretary,  says  she’s  looking  for- 
ward to  working  with  Admissions/Liaison 
staff  to  serve  students. 

‘The  success  of  an  office  like  Admissions 
certainly  doesn't  rest  with  one  person,’  she 
says.‘lt  rests  with  everyone  working  together 
as  a team.  The  success  we’ve  had  so  far  is  a 
reflection  of  the  co-operation  that  exists  both 
in  the  office  and  across  campus.  It’s  a strong, 
energetic  bunch  of  people  here.’ 

The  first  contact  prospective  students 
have  with  the  University  is  usually  with  Ad- 
missions/Liaison staff,  so  they  try  to  put  a 
human  face  on  the  institution. 

‘We’re  approachable  and  friendly,"  says 
Walker.  ‘We  try  to  present  the  institution  as 
accurately  as  possible.  Everyone  is  treated 
like  an  individual.  At  Guelph,  that’s  easy  to 
do  because  everyone  who  works  here 
believes  in  the  institution.  Students  who  visit 
here  can  see  that  people  care  about  the 
University  and  about  them." 

Walker  wants  to  find  ways  of  enhancing 
that  service,  such  as  developing  means  of 


structure  ...  is  not  important.  It’s  how  you 
work  in  groups  around  issues  and  how  you 
create  communities  of  interest.  If  there  are  a 
number  of  people  from  different  depart- 
ments interested  in  working  together,  it’s  the 
dean’s  job  to  facilitate  that.’ 

As  the  college  adapts  to  changes  in 
society,  its  students  should  have  the  ability  to 
adapt,  too,  says  McLaughlin.  He  wants  to  see 
OAC  students  get  opportunities  to  develop 
their  interpersonal  and  leadership  skills. 

The  college  should  also  play  a bigger  role 
in  lifelong  learning,  offering  students  profes- 
sional development  opportunities  to  help 
them  manage  change  and  keep  up  to  date 
technically,  he  says. 

McLaughlin  received  a B.Sc.(Agr)  from 
Guelph  in  crop  science  and  worked  on  his 
family  farm  before  doing  a PhD  in  plant 
breeding  and  genetics.  Before  joining  the 
University,  he  was  executive  director  of 
OMAF’s  education  and  research  division 
and  director  of  the  plant  industry  branch. 

He  has  also  been  a professor,  extension 
co-ordinator  and  research  station  supervisor 
in  the  Department  of  Crop  Science.  □ 


as  those  from  other  departments.  For  ex- 
ample, Horticultural  Science  and  Food 
Science  could  offer  a joint  course  on  post- 
harvest physiological  processes  with  ap- 
propriate modules  for  each  of  their  curricula. 

MurrcametoUofGin  1 975  after  earning 
his  BA  and  MA  at  California  State  University 
and  his  PhD  from  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Davis.  □ 


using  more  information  than  just  grades  to 
assess  applications  and  building  on  the 
office's  relationship  with  academic  and  non- 
academic  units  on  campus  to  strengthen 
liaison  functions. 

Interaction  with  other  units  is  already  a 
strong  part  of  the  office’s  success.  Walker 
says  her  counterparts  at  other  universities 
report  they  don’t  have  the  same  degree  of 
support  that  exists  at  Guelph. 

Changes  in  programs  at  the  University 
also  make  work  easier  for  the  Admissions 
section,  she  says.  Programs  like  the  Univer- 
sity College  Project  and  AKADEMIA“send 
a message  to  students  that  we  care  — that  the 
institution  won’t  rest  on  its  existing 
programs.  It  will  make  changes  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  and  society.’ 

Walker  is  past-president  of  the  Ontario 
University  Registrars’  Association  and  was  a 
member  of  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities  that 
reviewed  university  recruitment  guidelines. 

For  her  M.Sc.  thesis  in  the  Department  of 
Consumer  Studies,  completed  in  1989,  she 
examined  the  information  sources  used  by 
students  heading  for  university.  □ 
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Personnel  report 


Personals 


Appointments 

Lianne  Dwyer  of  Kanata  has  been  appointed 
an  adjunct  professor  in  the  Department  of 
Crop  Science  for  a three-year  term. 

Prof.  Margaret  Thorburn  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Population  Medicine. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  A I Guelph  deadline  Sept.  1 4,  the  follow- 
ing  opportunities  were  available  to 
on-campus  employees  only: 

Assistant  to  the  Registrar.  Office  of  the 
Registrar.  Minimum:  $28,446;  normal 
hiring  limit:  $33,425;  midpoint:  $35,558. 
Custodian  3,  Housekeeping.  Job  rate: 
$12.12  per  hour;  probation  rate  $.20  per 
hour  lower  than  job  rate  ( 1 989/90  rates). 
Custodian  2,  Housekeeping;  two  positions. 
Job  rate:  $1  1.86  per  hour;  probation  rate: 
$.20  per  hour  lower  than  job  rate  ( 1 989/90 
rates). 

Library  Assistant,  Building  Surveillance,  U 

of  G Library.  Salary  range:  $364.78  mini- 
mum; $417.90  job  rate  (level  5);  $514.70 
maxitnum. 

Secretary  II,  Department  of  Family 
Studies,  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy 
Centre.  Salary  range:  $373.18  minimum; 
$427.61  job  rate  (level  5);  $526.80  maxi- 
mum. 

Secretary  II.  Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science.  Salary  range:  $373.18 
minimum;  $427.61  job  rate  (level  5); 
$526.80  maximum. 

Classroom  Technician.  Classroom  Techni- 
cal Support,  Teaching  Support  Services. 
Salary  range:  $424.67  minimum;  $486.96 
job  rate  (level  5);  $598.95  maximum. 
Assistant  to  the  Director,  Gerontology  Re- 
search Centre,  grant  position  to  April  30, 
1 994.  Salary  commensurate  with  qualifica- 
tions and  experience. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact 
Employment  Services  and  Training  on 
Christie  Lane  or  call  8364900. 


Courses  available  in  English 
as  a second  language 

The  Wellington  County  Board  of  Education’s  School  of  Continuing  Education  and 
the  University  of  Guelph  are  offering  classes  in: 


Anglais  comme  deuxieme  langue 

Education  de  base  par  adulte  approfondissez  l’ecriture, 

a lecture  et  les  techniques  de  communication. 

Tous  ces  cours  seront  donnes  sur  le  site  du  travail. 

Pour  plus  d’information,  telephonez  a Ext.  6700  ou  836-728 1 . 


Inglese,  Come  Seconda  Lingua 
Educazione  Fondamentale  per  gli  Adulti 
Migliorate  i vostri  scritti,  la  vostra  lettura  e I'abilita. 

Tutte  le  lezioni  saranno  date  sul  posto  di  lavoro. 

Per  ulteriori  informazioni,  telefonate  a Ext.  6700  o 836-728 1 


Ingles  como  Segundo  Lenguaje 
Educacion  basicamente  destinada  a adultos 
Mejore  su  escritura,  lectura  y diccion. 

Todas  las  clases  seran  impartidas  en  los  respectivos  lugares  de  trabajo. 
Para  mayor  informacion,  llame  al  Ext.  6700  o 836-7281 . 


ANH  VAN,  NGON  NGU  THU  HAI 

GIAO  DUC  CAN  BAN  TUOI  TRUONG  THANH 

PHAT,  TRIEN  KH A NANG  VIET,  DOC  VA  NOl  CUA  BAN. 

TAT  CA  LOP  HOC  DEU  O NOILAM  VIEC 

MOI  CHITIET  XIN  LIEN  HE  Ext.  6700  HOAC  836-728 1 . 


For  sale: 

Electric  broom,  hibachi,  Ext.  3864  or  658- 
9938  after  6 p.m.  Country  lot,  140-foot 
frontage,  10  minutes  from  University,  82 1 - 
2696.  1985  Dodge  B-150  van,  six-cylinder, 
air,  AM/FM  cassette,  captain’schairs  and  bed 
bench,  propane/gas-powered.  Ext.  6507  or 
843-2642.  1985  Nissan  Sentra,  four- 
cylinder,  five-speed,  1 17,000  km,  regularly 
maintained,  one  owner,  certified,  824-1 126. 
Linn  KAN  speakers,  Sony  tuner,  Denon  turn- 
table, 767-0278.  Cast-iron  twin-burner  bar- 
becue with  tank,  wheeled  shelf  stand, 
assorted  tools;  men’s  duck  hydro  parka  jack- 
et, size  48;  women’s  all-weather  coat,  size 
7/8;  men’s  Harris  tweed  topcoat,  size  42; 
men’s  cashmere  topcoat,  size  44-46; 
women’s  leather  coat,  size  11/12, 822-3 1 29. 

Wanted: 

Utility  trailer.  Ext.  3864  or  658-9938  after  6 
p.m.  Members  for  a commuter  car  pool  from 
Kitchener  to  the  University,  leave  Kitchener 
8 a.m.,  leave  University  between  4:30  and  5 
p.m..  Ext.  8332  or  743-0821  after  5:30  p.m. 
Furnished  house  for  visiting  faculty  member 
and  family  from  Sweden,  Jan.  I to  Aug.  31, 
1 99 1 , will  consider  renting  vehicle.  Ext.  3074 
or  843-3470  evenings. 

For  rent: 

Furnished  condo  adjacent  to  Riverside  Park, 
laundry  and  storage  rooms  ensuite,  utilities 
included,  enclosed  parking  available,  close  to 
bus,  available  Nov.  1 to  April  30, 1991,  $800 
a month,  821-2097.  Two-bedroom  cottage 
and  guest  cabin  near  Sauble  Beach,  fully 
equipped,  electric  heat,  available  monthly, 
weekly  or  weekends  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober, 821-5962  or  1-534-2689. 


Angielski  jako  druoji  jezyk 

Podstawowa  Edukacja  dla  dorostych 

Poprawia  twoje  pisanie,  czytanie  i porozumiewanie  sie. 

Klasy  beda  zorganizowane  wkazidym  zadanym  miejscu. 

Po  pelniejsze  informacje,  kotaktowac  mozna  Ext.  6700  aibo  836-7281. 


Available: 

Private  Russian  lessons  with  native  speaker, 
graduate  in  Russian  philology,  Elina,  Ext. 
3469.  Day-care  services  in  country  atmos- 
phere by  mother  of  two,  speaking  French  and 
English,  large  outdoor  space,  hot  meals,  Y ves 
Savoret,  Ext.  3942. 


ONTARIO 

COMPUTER 

FAIR 

Over  50  exhibits  ottering 
savings  and  selection  in 
computers,  software,  peripherals, 
word  processors,  games, 
training,  and  related  products. 

Computer  clubs  will  provide 
information  on  their  activities. 

ONE  DOLLAR  DISCOUNT  - regular  admission  is  $3 
Bring  this  ad  and  save  $1 


Sept.  23, 1 1 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
Kitchener  Memorial  Auditorium 
400  East  Ave.,  Kitchener 


Our  people 


Prof.  Ron  Shuebrook,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Art,  had  a solo  exhibition  at  the 
Olga  Korper  Gallery  in  Toronto  this  spring. 
The  gallery  and  the  exhibition  were  profiled 
in  the  summer  issue  of  Canadian  Art 
magazine.  His  wall  reliefs  were  also  in  a 
group  exhibition  at  the  Korper  Gallery  during 
the  summer.  From  Sept.  25  to  Nov.  25,  he  will 
have  an  exhibition  of  abstract  paintings  at  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 

Prof.  Tony  Winson,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  attended  the  12th  World 
Congress  of  Sociology  in  Madrid  this  sum- 
mer and  presented  a paper  on  agribusiness 
and  rural  community  in  Ontario. 

Philip  John  of  the  Department  of  Animal 


and  Poultry  Science  recently  completed  all 
requirements  for  qualification  as  a certified 
general  accountant. 

Prof.  Larry  Peterson,  Botany,  presented 
two  papers  at  the  International  Mycological 
Congress  in  Germany  on  “Vesicular- Arbus- 
cular  Mycorrhizae:  The  Infection  Process' 
and  “Compatibility  Between  Ectomycor- 
rhizal  Fungi  and  Their  Hosts.' 

Prof.  Dilip  Banerji,  Computing  and  Infor- 
mation Science,  spent  part  of  his  sabbatical 
at  the  Indian  Institute  of  Technology,  ex- 
changing ideas  on  research  in  computer- 
aided  design  of  VLSI  systems.  He  presented 
seminars  at  IIT  and  Gateway  Design  Auto- 
mation Corp.  in  New  Delhi.  □ 


Dr.  Tim  H.  Peloso 

B.Sc.(H.K.),  D.C. 

Chiropractor 

is  now  accepting  patients 
at  his  new  location. 

750  Gordon  St. 

(at  Stone  Road) 

Monday  to  Friday,  8 a.m.  to  6 p.m. 

767-2225 
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Equity  specialist  to  speak 

Elaine  Todres,  deputy  minister  of  the  Human 
Resources  Secretariat,  will  give  the  Abella 
lecture  Sept.  24  at  noon  in  Room  1 03  of  the 
University  Centre.  Her  topic  is'Employment 
Equity:  A New  Contract."  The  lecture  is  free 
and  open  to  the  public. 

You  am  quit  smoking 

The  Employee  Assistance  Program,  in  con- 
junction with  Health  Services,  is  offering  a 
smoking  cessation  clinic  to  all  interested 
members  of  the  University  community.  The 
cost  is  $50,  and  sessions  will  be  held  Oct.  2, 
4, 9, 1 1 , 1 6, 23  and  25  from  7:30  to  9:30  p.m. 
To  register,  call  Employee  Relations  at  Ext. 
6700. 

On  a musical  note 

The  Department  of  Music’s  series  of  free 
noon-hour  concerts  resumes  Sept.  27  when 
classical  guitarist  Norbert  Kraft  performs  at 
12:10  and  1:10  p.m.  in  Room  107  of  the 
MacKinnon  building. 

WUSC  experience  in  Botswana 

The  World  University  Service  of  Canada  is 
sponsoring  an  international  seminar  in 
Botswana  in  1991.  Thirty  students  will  work 
on  international  development  projects  in 
areas  such  as  economics,  education,  agricul- 
ture, geography  and  health  sciences.  The  ap- 
plication  deadline  to  the  WUSC  local 
committee  is  Oct.  19.  For  more  information. 


call  Dudley  Gibbs  of  the  Department  of 
Music,  chair  of  the  U of  G WUSC  local  com- 
mittee, at  Ext.  2991. 

OVC  seminars 

OVC’s  seminar  series  continues  today  when 
postdoctoral  fellow  Wendy  Stewart  gives' An 
Introduction  to  Clinical  Magnetic  Resonance 
Imaging  at  12: 10  p.m.  in  Room  1438,  Clini- 
cal Studies. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  next  session  of  the  Gosling  Wildlife  Gar- 
den Program, ‘Shrubs  for  Wildlife,"  isSept.  20 
at  7 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 
On  Sept.  22,  learn  about 'The  Strange  Lives 
of  Familiar  Insects,"  beginning  at  2 p.m.  at  the 
nature  centre.  Sunday  afternoon  guided 
walks  for  the  whole  family  resume  Sept.  23 
with  'Migration’  and  continue  Sept.  30  with 
'Nature’s  Harvest."  Meet  at  2 p.m.  at  the  na- 
ture centre.  The  Tuesday  evening  tour/talk 
series  for  adults  continues  Oct.  2 with 'Colors 
of  Autumn’  with  Steven  Aboud.  It  begins  at 
The  Arboretum  Centre  at  7 p.m. 

Talking  about  computing 

The  free  lunchtime  seminar  series  sponsored 
by  Computing  Services  continues  Sept.  19 
with  an  “Overview  of  the  NeXT  Computed 
and  Sept.  26  with  'A  Look  at  Computer- 
Generated  Graphics  for  Presentations."  The 
seminars  begin  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Room  204, 
Computing  Services  building. 


Getting  physical 

Prof.  Bemie  Nickel,  Department  of  Physics, 
will  speak  on  “Polymers  and  Critical 
Phenomena  in  a department-sponsored 
seminar  Sept.  25  at  4 p.m.  in  Room  1 1 3 of  the 
MacNaughton  building. 

Faculty  Club  dinner 

Members  of  the  Faculty  Club  and  theirguests 
are  invited  to  a roast  beef  supper  Sept.  28. 
Cost  is  $6  plus  tax. 

Poetry  in  motion 

The  Guelph  Arts  Council  and  Guelph 
Writers’  Group  present  “An  Evening  of 
Poetr/  Sept.  25  with  poet  and  publisher 
Libby  Oughton.  It  begins  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the 
arts  council  office  at  1 0B  Carden  St.  Admis- 
sion is  free.  For  more  information,  call  836- 
3280. 

Art  benefits  club 

The  Sertoma  Club  of  Guelph  is  sponsoring  an 
exhibition  of  paintings  by  Sibylle  Rett  in  the 
Faculty  Club  throughout  September.  A 
public  reception  will  be  held  Sept.  23  from  I 
to  5 p.m.,  with  the  artist  in  attendance.  One  of 
Rett’s  paintings  will  be  raffled  off  to  benefit 
the  club. 

University  women  meet 

The  Guelph  chapterof  the  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  University  Women  is  holding  its  first 


fall  meeting  Sept.  25  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Optimist 
Club  on  Beechwood  Avenue.  Prof.  Janet 
Wood,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  U of  G's 
employment  and  educational  equity 
co-ordinator,  will  speak  on'The  Educational 
Environment  on  Canadian  Campuses."  All 
female  university  graduates  are  invited  to 
attend. 

PRIDE  awareness  meeting 

The  Waterloo- Wellington  chapter  of  People 
to  Reduce  Impaired  Driving  Everywhere 
(PRIDE)  is  having  its  annual  public  aware- 
ness meeting  Oct.  3 at  8 p.m.  at  the  Waterloo 
Inn.  Robert  Solomon  of  the  faculty  of  law  at 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario  will  dis- 
cuss'Why  We  Are  Losing  the  War  on  Drink- 
ing and  Driving."  For  more  information,  call 
699-4430. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
“Briefly,"  call  Ext.  2592. 


Grad  news 


The  final  examination  of  Kenneth  Montague, 
Department  of  Philosophy,  a candidate  for 
the  doctor  of  philosophy,  is  Sept.  20  at  2 p.m. 
in  Room  1 32  of  the  MacKinnon  building. 

The  thesis  is 'Truth  and  the  Terminology 
of  Logic."  Montague's  supervisor  is  Prof. 
Doug  Odegard.  Interested  members  of  the 
University  community  may  attend.  □ 


Coming  events 


WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  19 

Pathology  Seminar -'Veriloxigenic  £.  Coli 
Infection  in  Ontario  Dairy  Cattle,"  Jeffrey 
Wilson,  11:10  a.m..  Pathology  2152. 
Concert  - Sue  Medley,  noon,  UC  courtyard, 
free. 

Chemistry  Seminar  - ‘Using  Hair  Follicles 
to  Detect  Early  Endpoints  in  Car- 
cinogenesis: A Barber's  Shop  Quartet  of 
Experimental  Studies,"  Mark  Goldberg, 
12:10  p.m.,  MacNaughton  222. 
Computing  Seminar  - 'Overview  of  the 
NeXT  Computer,"  1 2:10  p.m..  Computing 
Services  204. 

OVC  Seminar  - 'An  Introduction  to  Clini- 
cal Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging,"  Wendy 
Stewart,  12:10  p.m..  Clinical  Studies  1438. 
Nutrition  Seminar  - 'Insights  into  Ways 
Cells  Obtain  and  Use  Copper,"  Ed  Harris,  4 
p.m..  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  156. 
Cycling  Club  - Maryhill  (novice  ride),  43 
km,  meet  at  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

THURSDAY,  Sept.  20 

Pathology  Seminar  - 'Xeno-Engraftment 
of  SCID  and  SCID-Beige  Mice  — Unique 
Intermediate  Models  for  Veterinary  Re- 
search," Tanya  Stirtzinger,  11:10  a.m.. 
Pathology  2152. 

Food  Security  Seminar  - “Conceptual 
Framework  of  Food  Insecurity,"  Truman 
Phillips,  3: 10  p.m.,  MacKinnon  107. 
Arboretum  - Gosling  Wildlife  Gardens 
Program, “Shrubs  for  Wildlife,"  7 p.m..  Ar- 
boretum Nature  Centre. 


SATURDAY,  Sept.  22 

Arboretum  - “The  Strange  Lives  of 
Familiar  Insects,"  2 p.m..  Arboretum  Na- 
ture Centre. 

SUNDAY,  Sept.  23 

Cycling  Club  - West  Montrose,  7 1 km. 
meet  at  1 0 a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 
Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Migration,"  2 p.m.,  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

MONDAY,  Sept.  24 

Abella  Lecture  - “Employment  Equity:  A 
New  Social  Contract,"  Elaine  Todres,  noon, 
UC  103. 

Cycling  Club  - Meeting  and  Bicycle  Flea 
Market,  7 p.m..  Athletics  Centre  203. 
CUSO  - Information  Meeting,  7:30  p.m., 
UC  442. 

TUESDAY,  Sept.  25 

Our  World  - “An  Update  on  the  Situation 
in  Nicaragua,"  noon,  UC  442. 

Physics  Seminar  - 'Polymers  and  Critical 
Phenomena."  Bernie  Nickel,  4 p.m.,  Mac- 
Naughton 1 1 3. 

WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  26 

Red  Cross  - Blood  Donor  Clinic,  1 0 a.m.  to 
3:15  p.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Chemistry  Seminar  - 'Affinity  Labelling  of 


Endo-Glucanase  of  Schizophyllum  Com- 
mune' Henri  Strating,  12:10  p.m.,  Mac- 
Naughton 222. 

Cycling  Club  - Downey  Road  ( novice  ride ), 
25  km,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 
Computing  Seminar  - 'A  Look  at  Com- 
puter-Generated Graphics  for  Presenta- 
tions," 12:10  p.m..  Computing  Services 
204. 

Chemistry  Lecture  - 'Carbon-Carbon 
Bond  Formation  at  a Diruthenium  Centre," 
Selby  Knox,  3:30  p.m.,  MacNaughton  101. 

THURSDAY,  Sept.  27 

Concert  - Norbert  Kraft,  guitar,  12:10  and 
1:10  p.m.,  MacKinnon  1 07.  free. 

FRIDAY,  Sept.  28 

Concert  - The  Nylons,  7:30  p.m..  War 
Memorial  Hall,  $ 19.50  to  $2 1 .50. 

SATURDAY,  Sept.  29 

Homecoming  - Alumni  Swim  Meet,  10 
a.m.,  pool;  Engineering  Open  House,  10 
a.m.;  Alumni  House  Open  House;  1 1 a.m. 
to  1:30  p.m.;  Renaming  of  the  Athletics 
Centre,  1 1:30  a.m. 

SUNDAY,  Sept.  30 

Cycling  Club  - Elora  Gorge,  59  km,  10 
a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
‘Migration,’  2 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature 


Centre. 

Homecoming  - Football  Game,  Gryphons 
vs.  York,  2 p.m..  Alumni  Stadium;  Alumni 
Dance,  8 p.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Art  Exhibition  - Ron  Shuebrook,  Opening 
Reception,  3 p.m..  Macdonald, Stewart  Art 
Centte,  continues  to  Nov.  25. ''  ’ ,fr 


TUESDAY,  Oct.  2 

Our  World  - “Anti-Apartheid,"  noon.  UC 
442. 

Arboretum  - Tuesday  Evening  Tour/Talk. 
‘Colors  of  Autumn,"  Steven  Aboud,  7 p.m.. 
Arboretum  Centre. 


WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  3 

Chemistry  Seminar  - 'The  Canadian  Bac- 
terial Network:  Aims  and  Objectives," 
Terry  Beveridge,  Tony  Clarke,  Joseph 
Lam,  Reggie  Lo.  Roselynn  Stevenson  and 
Chris  Whitfield,  12:10  p.m.,  MacNaughton 
222. 

Computing  Seminar  - 'The  NeXT.  Media 
Station  and  FrameMaker  — Using  the 
NeXT  in  Teaching  and  in  Academic 
Publishing,"  12:10  p.m..  Computing  Ser- 
vices 204. 

Cycling  Club  - Arkell/Guelph  Lake  Circuit 
(novice  ride),  35  km,  5 p.m.,  UC  south 
doors. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
“Coming  Events,"  call  Ext.  2592. 


Physics  Shop  saves  researchers  time,  money 


Machinist  Tony  Wagenaar  smooths  Machine  Shop  in  the  MacNaughton  build- 
aluminum  discs  on  a lathe  at  the  Physics  ing.  Phoio  by  Alvin  Ng.  Creative  Services 


by  Alvin  Ng 

The  Physics  Machine  Shop  is  once  again  open 
for  business. 

Whether  you  need  some  equipment 
repaired  or  need  an  experimental  apparatus 
designed  and  built  from  the  ground  up,  the 
Physics  Machine  Shop  is  the  place  to  go. 
Located  in  the  basement  of  the  Mac- 
Naughton building.  Room  029  houses  a be- 
wildering array  of  precision  tools  and  raw 
materials. 

Immense  sheets  of  aluminum.  Plexiglas 
and  stainless  steel.  Rods  of  T eflon  four  inches 
in  diameter  that  cost  $26 1 per  foot.  Pipes  of 
copper  and  brass.  Every  kind  of  spare  part 
imaginable.  Oxy-aeetylene  torches,  welding 
units,  digital-readout  mills  and  an  electrical 
discharge  machine  for  etching  metal  and 
lathes  accurate  to  within  one-thousandth  of 
an  inch. 

Supervisor  Bill  Morton  figures  the  shop  is 
worth  at  least  $500,000  in  machinery  alone, 
and  it’s  all  there  to  help  make  life  easier  for 
campus  researchers. 

Morton  and  the  staff  of  the  shop  — 
machinists  Case  Gielcn.  Tom  Riddolls, 
Terry  White  and  Tony  Wagenaar  — have 
built  everything  from  wooden  boxes  to  a 
"wef  scale  that  weighs  people  in  a tankful  of 
water. 

Gielen  and  Riddolls  work  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  and  White  works  for  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry, 
but  Wagenaar,  whose  position  is  funded  by 
Physical  Resources  and  the  deans  of  OVC, 
OAC,  CBS  and  CSS,  is  available  to  help 
anyone  from  those  areas. 

'We’re  beginning  to  see  more  people 
coming  in  with  one-of-a-kind  problems," 
says  Morton.  ‘A  lot  of  areas  don’t  have  a 
great  need  for  the  shop  all  of  the  time,  but 
when  they  do  need  it,  it’s  here.  All  those 
people . . . have  access  to  all  these  costly  tools 
and  materials  without  going  off  campus." 

Morion  tells  of  one  researcher  in  the 
Department  of  Food  Science  who  stripped 
the  threads  in  a Teflon  valve. 


“To  buy  a new  Teflon  manifold  would 
have  cost  $2,000,"  he  says.  Instead,  the 
machine  shop  fashioned  an  insert  with  new 
threads  out  of  brass.  Total  cost:  $90. 

Because  Wagenaar’s  position  is  already 
funded  by  the  various  deans,  a researcher 
only  has  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  raw 
materials  used  for  the  job. 

And  even  in  this,  the  Machine  Shop  has  an 
advantage  over  the  individual  purchaser, 
says  Morton. 

"A  lot  of  people  found  out  that  they 
couldn’t  just  go  out  and  get  a little  piece  of 
this  or  a little  piece  of  that,"  he  says.  Suppliers 
usually  demand  minimum  orders  of  several 
hundred  dollars. 

“So  we  keep  a lot  of  stock  on  hand.  It 
makes  it  quite  a lot  more  reasonable  for  us  to 
build  it.  It’s  silly  for  people  not  to  use  the  shop, 
because  we  have  top-quality  machines  and 
they  can  get  good  work  done." 

The  methane  gas  analyser  the  Machine 
Shop  built  for  Land  Resource  Science  profes- 
sor Jack  Thurtell  is  also  a one-of-a-kind,  but 


Morton  suspects  he’ll  be  back  for  another 
one. 

The  first  model,  which  incorporated  a 
I /4-millimetre  crystal  laser  surrounded  by 
fibre-optic  cables,  is  being  used  in  the  Arctic 
by  the  Canadian  government  after  being 
successfully  tested  there. 

That  project  took  one  machinist  several 
months  to  complete.  In  cases  like  that. 
Machine  Shop  personnel  work  in  close  con- 
sultation with  the  researcher  to  explore  dif- 
ferent approaches  to  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  equipment. 

“We  try  our  best,"  says  Morton. “Ninety  per 
cent  of  the  time  we’re  successful.  Somehow 
we  come  up  with  something  to  do  the  job." 

He  thinks  the  shop  will  get  busier  as  more 
researchers  learn  what  it  has  to  offer,  but 
that’s  fine  with  him. 

‘Each  day  is  a new  problem  — you’re  not 
work  ing  on  the  same  thing  day  after  day  after 
day.  That’s  why  we’re  here;  that’s  why  we 
like  it."  □ 


Film  festival 
opens  Sept.  26 


The  seventh  annual  Guelph  International 
Film  Festival  kicks  off  Sept.  26  at  8 p.m.  at 
the  Bookshelf  Cinema  with  the  popular 
American  documentary  Roger  and  Me. 

The  gala  presentation  Sept.  27  is  the 
Iranian  feature  The  Runner  at  7 p.m.  at  the 
Bookshelf.  It  will  have  an  encore  presenta- 
tion Sept.  28  on  campus  at  9 p.m.  in  Room 
105  of  the  MacNaughton  building. 

Also  on  Sept.  28,  there  is  a video  program 
at  Ed  Video,  which  includes  Echoes  of  Con- 
flict, The  Right  to  Life:  Uganda  and  Torture 
as  a Political  Instrument:  Chile.  It  begins  at 
7 p.m. 

Children’s  features  run  Sept.  29  from  9 
a.m.  to  noon  in  the  Guelph  Arts  Council 
meeting  room  on  Carden  Street. 

The  film  in  progress  Manufacturing  Con- 
sent: Noam  Clwmskyon  Mass  Media  will  be 
shown,  followed  by  a panel  discussion  with 
director  Mark  Achbar  and  Tom  Klein  Beer- 
nink  of  OPIRG.  This  begins  at  the  Bookshelf 
at  I p.m. 

Another  Iranian  film,  Tall  Shadows  of  the 
Wind , and  the  Turkish  film  The  Horse  are 
featured  at  the  Bookshelf  at  7 and  9 p.m. 

The  festival  wraps  up  Sept.  30  with 
Camera  d'Afru/ue:  Twenty  Years  of  African 
Cinema  at  I p.m.  and  Tilai,  from  Burkina 
Faso,  at  9 p.m.  at  the  Bookshelf. 

Festival  passes  are  $30  general  or  $25  for 
members.  Gala  tickets  are  $20  general.  $ 1 5 
with  membership.  Individual  screenings  are 
$6  general,  $5  for  members.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  763-5449.  □ 


Create  Art  with  Nature's  Finest  Elements 

Environmentally 

Responsible. 

No  Animal-Testing, 
Please  Recycle 

/VEDA 

ROYAL  CUTS 

HAIR  CARE  CENTRE 

University  of  Guelph 
University  Centre 

Open  six  days  a week  and  Thursday  nights. 

No  appointment  necessary. 

Off  Campus,  767-5030.  On  Campus,  Ext.  5030. 


Police  beat 

The  following  University  police  occurrence 
statistics  for  May,  June,  July  and  August  were 
made  available  by  Ron  McCormick,  head  of 
Security  Services. 

Disturbances  and  malicious  damage  — 

There  were  48  cases  of  damage  reported, 
totalling  $14,162.  Most  of  the  damage  in- 
volved windows  and  vehicles.  Five  distur- 
bances were  also  investigated. 

Harassment  and  assaults  — Two  harass- 
ment complaints  were  investigated.  One  in- 
volved a man  exposing  himself  on  Johnston 
Green;  the  other  involved  two  males  bother- 
ing a male  student.  There  were  also  two  dog 
complaints. 

Liquor-related  offences  — Police  issued 
seven  charges  under  the  Liquor  Licence  Act 
for  unlawful  consumption  or  possession  of 
liquor  in  public,  including  two  charges  of 
minors  consuming. 

Thefts  — There  were  79  cases  of  theft 
reported  involving  University  and  private 
property,  with  a total  value  of  $28,802.  The 
property  included  wallets,  cash,  bicycles, 
stereo  equipment  and  items  from  vehicles. 
Trespassing  — Three  charges  were  laid  for 
prohibited  activity,  including  one  case  of 
mutilating  library  material.  Eight  suspicious 
persons  were  investigated  and  six  warnings 
issued  under  the  Trespass  to  Property  Act. 
Vehicle  offences  — Seven  motor  vehicle  col- 
lisions and  six  hit-and-run  collisions  were 
investigated.  Police  laid  1 9 charges  under  the 
Highway  Traffic  Act  — one  for  failing  to 
yield,  four  for  failing  to  surrender  licence, 
three  for  improper  lighting,  two  for  no  valid 
plate,  three  for  unauthorized  plate,  four  for 
vehicles  with  no  insurance,  one  for  having 
liquor  accessible  to  the  driver  and  one  for 
careless  driving.  Eight  warnings  were  issued 
for  defective  vehicles  and  failing  to  produce 
licence  or  proof  of  insurance. 

In  addition.  University  police  provided 


parking  enforcement,  cash  security  escorts, 
liquor  premise  inspections  and  emergency 
medical  escorts.  They  responded  to  several 
fire  alarms,  requests  for  personal  assistance 
and  library  detection  alerts. 

Crime  prevention  programs  continue  on 
campus.  The  police  took  pail  in  several 
safety  awareness  presentations  in  August. 
New  emergency  telephones  are  being  in- 
stalled at  several  locations,  and  the  lighting 
program  is  continuing.  The  new  University 
emergency  number  is  Ext.  2000. 

Indecent  exposures  reported 

Two  incidents  of  indecent  exposure  were 
reported  to  University  police  Sept.  9. 

T wo  female  students  were  walking  along 
College  Avenue  adjacent  to  The  Arboretum 
at  about  4:30  p.m.  when  they  saw  a man  clad 
only  in  aviator  sunglasses.  He  is  described  as 
having  long  hair  and  a hairy  chest,  and  is 
thought  to  be  in  his  mid-20s.  No  suspects 
have  been  located,  police  say. 

In  the  other  incident,  two  female  students 
were  walking  on  Dairy  Bush  Hill  about  5 
p.m.  when  they  saw  a man  wearing  running 
shoes  and  a green  T-shirt.  He  was  described 
as  being  20  to  30  years  of  age,  about  5’  10 
and  of  heavy  build.  A suspect  was  identified, 
but  the  two  students  could  not  make  a posi- 
tive identification.  Police  say  the  men  made 
no  attempts  to  assault  the  women.  □ 
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